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INDIA’S ACTION AND THE SHERMAN LAW. 


Tue “ Political Science Quarterly” for June has an article on 
the Brussels Monetary Conference by E. Benjamin Andrews, Presi- 
dent of Brown University, who was a member of the Conference. 
Near the close of this article Mr. Andrews quotes some remarks made 
by Baron di Renzis of Italy on the resolution of adjournment. The 
Baron said: 

“From all sides in this assembly—and the fact is apparent in every speech 

which has been made, whether the speaker stated it openly or merely alluded to 
it—eyes were turned toward England. It is perceived and recognized that 
England has to fill a preponderant réle upon this question. All the world is 
waiting to see that great country set the goodly example for which we hope. 
The speeches of many delegates have appeared almost like reproductions of an 
historic phrase. In this struggle for the rehabilitation of silver everybody in 
fact has seemed to be saying : ‘ Messieurs les Anglais, tirez les premiers.’” 
To which Mr. Andrews adds: “ Will the British, thus invoked, ‘be 
the first to fire’? Will they fire at all? None can say. What is 
certain is that they ought to, and that a conviction to this effect is 
entertained more and more widely in England itself.” 

A few days after Mr. Andrews’s article was pripted the British 
“ fired,” but not in the way that the Baron and his fellow delegate 
expected. The Indian Government with the approval of the British 
Cabinet closed its mint to silver, and silver immediately fell ten to 
fifteen points in the market, but has since recovered a portion of this 
decline. 

The effect of this action, according to the prevailing bimetallist 
belief, ought to have been a dreadful panic beginning in India and 
extending to England (or vice versd) and gradually enveloping the 
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whole world, civilized and uncivilized. The actual effect has been 
somewhat different. The price of public securities rose in Calcutta 
and Bombay, business took amore cheerful tone there, and the 
English newspapers expressed the hope that the people of the United 
States would now desist from the folly of squandering their resources 
on a discarded metal ! 

During all the years that the silver question has been under 
debate the effect upon England of any heavy decline in silver has been 
quite terrifying among the bimeta’'ist group. There was nothing so 
heavily charged with disaster, except perhaps the “ naming of a man” 
in the House of Commons. But there is this difference between the 
two, that after a man was named in the House of Commons and 
nothing happened, the victims of that delusion were cured, whereas 
the others are as badly scared as before. They merely postpone the 
day of judgment, as the Millerites did. They tell us now that 
England’s dies ire will come when the United States stop buying 
silver. Then her people will be compelled to tirer les premiers. 
Then she will come to her senses. Then she will be the first to call 
an international conference and propose bimetallism. She is sick 
now but she will be a great deal sicker then, and will be ready to 
take the medicine that we have been offering her and that she has 
refused all these years. It is of no consequence that England says 
she is well and has been well all the time. We know better than that! 

I have read much on the subject of England’s secret silver-pangs 
during the past twenty years but have never seen any explanation of 
them. I have supposed that silver-pangs would come to those who had 
silver, not to those who had none; just as colic comes to the children 
who have eaten green apples, not to those who have abstained. 
When this view has been presented to our bimetallist friends, they 
have said that England’s grief comes through her trade with India 
and that when silver gets low enough she will howl with anguish. 
I had a conversation with a distinguished bimetallist in Chicago 
on June 25. (The news of India’s action came on the 26th.) He 
pictured for me the paralysis that would come upon British trade and 
commerce if silver should fall much lower than it was at that time— 
its price being then 38d per ounce. I asked him kindly to name a 
price at which these disasters would overtake perfidious Albion, but 
he firmly refused todo so. I asked him to name an approximate 
price but he declined to do that. He would only commit himself to 
the opinion that England could not stand much more of it—how 
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much more he would not say. My bimetallist friend had mistaken 
a film in his own eye for a distant mountain. He did not re- 
member the fact that there were much greater fluctuations in New 
York exchange during our greenback era than there have been in Cal- 
cutta exchange at any time. Yet British trade was not specially 
harmed thereby. 

It was shown during the silver investigation of 1887 that British 
merchants settled their transactions with India by telegraph, fixing 
the rate of exchange at the time when the transaction was made; 
that this was customary, and that if any merchant neglected to do 
so it was his own fault. In other words, the losses to English trade 
by reason of the fluctuations in silver were mostly, if not wholly, 
imaginary. 

We were told beforehand that India could not demonetize silver 
and some of our bimetallist friends adhere to this opinion. I am not 
at all surprised at this, when I recall the fact that very high authori- 
ties among the silver-men affirm that France is still a bimetallic 
country. I attended a public debate last autumn in which the 
Secretary of the National Bimetallic League spoke of “ bimetallic 
France,” meaning the France of to-day. I presume that he is 


entirely honest in the belief that France is a bimetallic country, as 
others are in the belief that India cannot demonetize silver although 
she has actually done so. 


What is it to demonetize silver? Simply to stop coining that 
metal for private persons. This is the way that France and the 
Latin Union countries demonetized it in 1876. It was thus that 
Holland demonetized it in 1875. It was thus that England demone- 
tized it in 1798. Germany did something more. She collected 
together and melted a large part of her silver coins and substituted 
gold coins for them and sold the resulting silver bullion. Whether 
this was a necessary step or not it was a great convenience, since 
up to that time Germany had had no uniformity of coinage, either 
silver or gold. 

Now it is evident that India can stop coining silver, as other 
countries have done. She can, if need be, coin silver on government 
account, but unless the Indian mint is open to all the silver in the 
world that metal is demonetized. The coining of a greater or less 
number of rupees on government account will not change the fact 
any more than the coining of silver marks in Germany or of shillings 
in England changes the fact of demonetization in those countries. 
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The Indian government will certainly reserve to itself the power 
to meet in this way any exigencies that may arise. It may even 
make a profit by doing so, as our government makes a profit on its 
subsidiary coins. 

It would be rash for anybody to predict the future course of 
events in India. We may be pretty sure, however, that the men 
who have directed it and who are responsible for its consequences 
have not acted without careful circumspection. If they are cen- 
surable at all it is for too great delay rather than for undue haste. 
But before anybody censures them for too great delay let him put 
himself in their place. Let him charge himself with the destinies 
and fortunes of two hundred and fifty millions of people, for the 
most part very poor and too ignorant to know what is good or bad 
for them in a financial way. In this last particular they are not 
alone among the nations of the earth, but the peculiarity in India is 
that a handful of men have to decide the most important questions 
without much, if any, aid from public opinion, and without ever 
referring them to the hustings. When it comes to questions of high 
finance this may be an advantage to the governed, but it adds 
enormously to the responsibilities of the governors and will surely 
give them pause when such a momentous step is to be taken asa 
change in the monetary standard. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the government of India will be 
obliged to accumulate a large quantity of gold. This is not a case 
of a government having a great mass of irredeemable paper afloat and 
trying to resume specie payments. As far as the actual possession 
of gold goes India is abundantly supplied with that metal now, 
perhaps over-supplied. The net imports of gold into India from 
1855 to 1882 inclusive were $505,000,000. 

We hear that the Indian Government intends to guarantee the 
rate of exchange between the rupee and the pound sterling, which 
means that with silver demonetized—i.e., no more of it coming to 
the mint—the rupees already in existence shall not be depreciated 
below sixteen pence sterling. Obviously this is not a necessary par 
of the transaction. In fact it was no part of the project originally 
forwarded by the Indian Government to London. It was added by 
the Herschell Commission as a suggestion. Naturally, a suggestion 
from that quarter would be taken as a command. The Government 
may, or may not, be able to make good that guarantee. Failure to 
make it good would not imply failure of the general plan—that is, 
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it would not reopen the mint to silver. On this point the Indian 
authorities say that no possible evils consequent upon demonetization 
can be so great as those which they have suffered from the fluctuations 
and the decline of silver during recent years. Hence a failure to 
maintain the value of the rupee at sixteen pence sterling would not 
involve any backward step. 

Another dreadful prediction is that Europe will now have to 
send a great deal of gold to India on trade balance. It is a suffi- 
cient answer to say that Europe will not send any more gold for this 
purpose than she can spare, or any more broomsticks or fiddlesticks. 

Great as is the value to India of this change in her monetary 
system, its greatest value lies in the fact that it puts an end to all 
silver delusions and bimetallic delusions in all parts of the world. 
There is, of course, a great deal of sputtering for the time being, 
especially among those politicians whose sole capital for many years 
has been “ free coinage,” and who now see bankruptcy staring them 
in the face. The action of India is for them like the tolling of a 
great bell. Events will not wait. The waters of oblivion will pass 
over them and also over a great many false prophets outside of 
Congress and the House of Commons. A sample of this kind of 
prophecy is that uttered by M. Alfred de Rothschild predicting a 
general panic in the commercial world if the Brussels Conference 
should adjourn without doing something to sustain the price of 
silver. A few years hence people will speak of the silver craze as 
they now speak of the Dutch tulip mania of 1634. 

The papers laid before Parliament touching the action of India 
tell us that the authorities of that country could not delay action 
longer because of the uncertainty of the future action of the United 
States respecting silver. They apprehended that Congress would re- 
peal the Sherman law before many months. They knew that that 
law could not last forever. Their sufferings had already been intense 
by reason of the decline of silver, and they could not take the risk ofa 
still further and larger decline consequent upon the United States dis- 
continuing its purchases. So it would appear that silver in America 
and silver in India have mutually effaced each other. 

The Sherman law, which is thus linked with the action of India 
and which is probably disabled by it, is the successor of the Allison 
law (incorrectly called the Bland law), of 1878. The latter measure 
was offered by Senator Allison as a substitute for the Bland free 
coinage bill and was adopted first in the Senate and subsequently in 
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the House. It was vetoed by President Hayes and passed over the 
veto and became a law on February 28, 1878. It provided that the 
Government should buy not less than two million dollars’ worth and 
not more than four million dollars’ worth of silver bullion each month 
and coin it into standard silver dollars, these to be full legal tender 
money. Of course the resulting coins would belong to the Govern- 
ment and they might be used to pay any claims against the Govern- 
ment and also to pay for the subsequent purchases of silver bullion. 
The Government would also receive them for all dues to itself. Any 
holder of silver dollars could receive silver certificates in exchange 
for them by applying to the Treasury. 

After this law had been in operation about twelve years, and some 
three hundred million dollars had been coined, the silver men grad- 
ually became aware that money was not a whit more plentiful by 
reason of the silver law. They did not perceive that each silver 
dollar had shouldered a gold dollar out of its place. They concluded 
that the reason why money was not more plentiful was that the 
operation of the Allison law had not been sufficiently rapid. The 
several Secretaries of the Treasury, both Republican and Democratic, 
had elected to purchase only the minimum amount of silver, 7.e., 

2,000,000 worth a month. So the silver men set out to promote a 
more speedy and wholesale transmutation of bullion into dollars. It 
happened at this juncture that the Republicans in Congress were intent 
upon passing what was commonly called a Force bill, a measure very 
obnoxious to the South, which measure actually passed the House. 
It is a part of the history of the Fifty-first Congress that the free silver 
Senators of Nevada and Colorado, all of whom were Republicans, co- 
operated with the Southern Senators to defeat the Force bill. So 
much is known. It is believed that they stipulated for a sufficient 
number of votes to pass a silver free coinage bill in return. This, 
however, is only conjecture. All that we know is that the free coin- 
age bill did receive a majority of votes in the Senate on June 17, 
1890, and that the Force bill was defeated in that body by a majority 
of one in the following January. The free coinage bill was defeated 
in the House on June 25. 

Committees of Conference were appointed by the two houses who 
reported the so-called Sherman law which is now in force. This pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall buy 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver bullion each month at the market value thereof and pay for 
the same with Treasury notes, and “that upon demand of the holder 
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of any of the Treasury notes herein provided for the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall, under such regulations as he may prescribe, redeem 
such notes in gold or silver coin at his discretion, it being the estab- 
lished policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on a 
parity with each other upon the present legal ratio or such ratio as 
may be provided by law.” 

The upshot is that the Secretary is to buy a certain amount of 
silver bullion, give his notes for the same to-day and redeem the 
notes in gold to-morrow, or whenever any holder presents them, the 
amount so bought to be not less than 54,000,000 ounces a year. 
The amount of silver to be bought under the Sherman law was 
almost double the amount under the Allison law, but in return for 
this concession the provision contained in the last clause was secured. 
This purports merely to declare what the policy of the Government 
is and has heretofore been, 7.e., to keep the gold dollar and the sil- 
ver dollar at par with each other; but in reality it established that 
policy for the first time in our history. It is not strictly a command 
laid upon the Secretary of the Treasury, but it is a guide-post which 
he cannot safely disregard. Solongas he has the means in his hands 
he must pay gold dollars for all sorts of Treasury issues. The Sena- 
tors representing the silver-producing States could not have been 
ignorant of the far-reaching consequences of this provision. They 
must have known that it would prevent the country from falling to 
the silver standard as long as the Government had the means in hand 
to pay gold for everything afloat. But they really believed—at all 
events Senator Jones, of Nevada, believed—that the purchase by the 
Government of so large a sum as 54,000,000 ounces a year would 
cause the price of silver to advance so that the dollar of that metal 
would be equal in market value to the gold dollar—an expectation 
which was fatally disappointed. 

Would the Government be able to pay gold for everything afloat? 
This became a weighty question in the circles of high finance at home 
and abroad. The Sherman bill came simultaneously, or nearly so, 
with two other measures of great importance. One was the De- 
pendent Pension ]-- and the other the McKinley tariff bill which 
repealed the dutics «a sugar. The former, it was calculated, would 
add fifty millions, if not more, annually to the public disbursements 
while the latter would take fifty millions from the public receipts. 
The purchases of silver bullion would also call for fifty millions at 
the price of silver, or tv ty-five millions more than the Allison bill 
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called for. It was an undetermined problem how many of the Treas- 
ury notes issued to pay for the silver would stay out and how 
many would come back for redemption. In the three measures taken 
together was a difference in the Government’s balance-sheet of $125, - 
000,000 to the bad, perhaps more. The word was passed around 
that the country was in sight of a deficit. Even so conservative a 
statesman as Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, believed this and said so 
in public debate. 

Now a deficit is not such x, dreadful thing, taken by itself. 
With most of the Governments of Europe deficits are of frequent oc- 
currence. But our case was different from theirs in this particular, 
that a deficit with us meant inability to maintain gold payments, and 
that meant a change in the standard of value with all the horrors im- 
plied by the calling in of loans, the hoarding of gold, and running to 
cover by all who were in condition to run. Europe saw all this with 
even more distinctness than ourselves. There are no data availa- 
ble to tell us how far European investments in this country were 
withdrawn in consequence of the belief that we were destined to 
the silver basis, but it is the belief of those best informed that the 
movement of capital to our shores was checked pretty soon after the 
passage of this law, and that it gradually came to a full pause, or to 
a stage where more was called home than was sent hither. If the 
object of the Sherman law was to make money more plentiful it has 
not been strikingly successful in that particular. The addition that 
it has made to the circulation in Treasury notes to July 1, 1893, is 
$140,661,694, while our net export of gold during the same time 
has been $141,017,158. There is a remarkable coincidence in these 
figures, but I am not disposed to affirm that the one movement has 
been caused by the other. It may be so but there are no data by 
which it can be proved. 

What may be affirmed with positiveness is that our present 
scarcity of money would certainly be relieved by the surplus of 
Europe but for the silver scare. For the first time within my recol- 
lection has it happened that the offer of high rates of interest in this 
country has not proved an attraction to foreign capital. The reason 
why it has not must be that it is coupled, in the minds of foreigners, 
with some danger of loss of the principal. 

The repeal of the Sherman law will remove that danger and 
nothing else will. 


Horace WHITE. 





THE DOOM OF SILVER. 


THE closing of the mints of British India to the coinage of silver 
coins of full-debt-paying power is the most momentous event in the 
monetary history of the present century. It is the final and dis- 
astrous blow to the use of silver as a measure of value and as money 
of full-debt-paying power, and the relegation of it to the position of 
a subsidiary, or token metal. It is the culmination of the evolution 
from a silver to a gold standard which has been progressing with 
startling rapidity in recent years. For the last quarter of a century, 
civilized countries have combined to dethrone silver as a precious 
metal, and have declared in unmistakable terms that, by reason of 
its cumbersomeness, the enormous quantity produced and the vio- 
lent fluctuations in its value, silver is not fit to serve as a measure of 
the values of all other things; that hereafter gold alone shall be the 
standard of value, and that the business of the world is to be done 
with gold money and an enlarged use of instruments of credit, such 
as bank-notes, checks, drafts, settlements by transfer, by telegraph 
and by clearing-house, which nineteenth-century civilization has pro- 
vided as substitutes for actual money. 

This modern preference of gold for silver manifested itself first 
and most strongly among people of the highest civilization and of 
the largest commercial pursuits. The reason for it will be found in 
the immense expansion of modern commerce requiring very large 
payments in the settlement of balances and necessitating the use of 
that metal containing the greatest value in the least bulk, thus 
making gold the money of commerce; and in the wonderful improve- 
ments and developments in modern banking, providing substitutes 
for money, and avoiding as far as possible the actual handling of 
cash. 

The remarkable series of events which have characterized, or 
made manifest, this evolution from a silver to a gold standard are 
nearly ail condensed in the brief period of twenty years, and are 
probably without a parallel in ancient or modern monetary history. 
In 1816 England legally adopted the gold standard, for the rea- 
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son, as stated in the Act of Parliament, that “ great inconvenience has 
arisen from both those precious metals being concurrently the stand- 
ard measure of value and equivalent for property.” With the sin- 
gle exception of England, all Europe forty years ago had the silver 
standard, not only legally but actually—silver coins constituting the 
great bulk of the money of actual transactions. To-day, not a mint 
in Europe is open to the coinage of full-debt-paying silver coins, and 
the gateways of the Orient have been closed against it. Twenty 
years ago one ounce of gold exchanged in the markets of the world 
for fifteen and one-half ounces of silver; to-day, one ounce of gold 
will buy nearly thirty ounces of silver. 

A brief review of the world’s transition from the silver to the 
gold standard will be instructive. 

In 1871-73, after the close of the Franco-Prussian War, Germany 
found it necessary to organize a new monetary system for the new 
German Empire, in place of the various systems of coins in existence 
in the States thereafter to compose it. In this reorganization the 
gold standard was adopted, replacing the silver standard which for 
very many years had been in existence in all the German States; 
new Imperial silver coins were provided for, but of limited tender, 
to serve the purposes of change-money only, and the silver coins 
which constituted the bulk of the circulating medium of the States 
comprising the new Empire were demonetized. All the silver coins 
which had been previously issued and received in the several German 
States were called in. The value of the silver coins demonetized by 
Germany was 1,081,742,800 marks ($257,454,000). In order to 
procure the necessary gold for coinage purposes, Germany was forced 
to sell from time to time large quantities of silver from its store of 
melted coins, including the amount received after the close of the 
war with France in payment of indemnity. The total amount of 
silver thus sold was 89,695,728 fine ounces, at a loss of 96,481,000 
marks ($23,000,000). This great European power, the first to take 
the lead in this modern evolution from silver to gold money, vol- 
untarily incurred this heavy loss, nearly ten per cent on its enormous 
stock of silver coins, all of which were in circulation as money, as the 
cost of placing itself on a sound monetary basis. 

In 1874, the States comprising the Latin Union (France, Italy, 
Belgium, Switzerland and Greece), decided to limit the coinage of 
5-franc silver pieces (the only silver coins of full-debt-paying power), 
and after further limitations in subsequent years, these States in 
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1878 closed their mints to the coinage of full-legal-tender silver 
coins, since which time silver coinage has not been resumed. By 
this action the States of the Latin Union practically adopted the 
gold standard. The action of Germany in demonetizing silver was 
also followed promptly by the Scandinavian countries, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. In December, 1872, these States entered into 
a monetary treaty adopting gold as the sole standard of value and 
making silver subsidiary, to be coined only for change purposes. 
In 1875, Holland, which had been on a silver basis since 1847, 
closed its mint to the coinage of silver, thus practically adopting the 
gold standard. In April, 1884, an act was passed authorizing the 
sale of twenty-five million florins of silver coins, whenever the state 
of the currency demanded it; but it has not been found necessary to 
make the sale. 

By the law of September 9, 1876, Russia prohibited the coinage 
of silver, except such as was necessary for the Chinese trade. In 
1879, Austria-Hungary, where the silver standard had prevailed 
since 1857, closed her mints to the coinage of silver for individuals, 
and more recently that Empire has legally adopted the single gold 
standard, using silver for subsidiary or token coins. In March, 
1890, Roumania adopted the gold standard, the law requiring the 
replacement of forty million francs of the 5-lei silver currency with 
gold coins. About twenty-five million francs in silver were with- 
drawn from circulation and sold as bullion at a heavy loss. 

Thus we see how, one after another, the European countries have 
placed themselves on the gold standard, outlawed silver from their 
mints, many of them actually melting down and selling their silver 
coins at a considerable loss in their efforts to place their currency 
systems on a safe basis. 

In the United States, gold was practically made the standard of 
value in 1834, and from that date to 1878 gold constituted our only 
metallic currency. In 1873, Congress abolished the silver dollar, 
a practically obsolete coin, only eight millions of which had been 
coined since the foundation of the Government, and gold was legally 
declared the sole standard of value. At the beginning of the year 
1878, when the United States entered upon the disastrous policy of 
silver purchases and coinage, we find that the movement of civiliza- 
tion from the silver to the gold standard had progressed to this 
extent, viz., the mints of all the great commercial countries of the 
world were closed to the coinage of silver coins of full-debt-paying 
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power and gold was the recognized measure of values throughout the 
civilized world. Only India, Mexico, Japan and a few South Ameri- 
can countries coined silver. The silver coinage of Mexico cut no 
figure in the world’s annual addition of metallic money, for the 
reason that the great bulk of the silver pesos struck at the Mexican 
mints went fresh from the coining-presses into the melting-pots of other 
countries, having no greater value in commerce than the amount of 
pure silver bullion they contained, and what few remained annually 
in the shape of Mexican coins were absorbed in Asia. So too with 
the silver coins of South American countries; they possessed in com- 
merce only a bullion value, and were melted as fast as they found 
their way within the boundaries of other countries; while the silver 
coinage of remote Japan served only the purpose of embarrassing the 
domestic circulation of that country. 

In 1878, the United States, just on the threshold of specie re- 
sumption, without any silver money, with all its currency based on 
gold, its stock of gold increasing rapidly and enormously and with 
ample authority of law to secure all the gold necessary for resump- 
tion purposes, took the first backward step in the progress of civilized 
countries from a silver to a gold standard, and remonetized the silver 
dollar, which was practically demonetized in 1834 and legally in 
1873. At the same time was inaugurated the financial policy of 
buying silver with gold for currency purposes, for twelve and one- 
half years, to the extent of monthly purchases and coinage into legal 
doliars of two million dollars’ worth of silver, and since August, 1890, 
by the monthly purchase with legal tender notes redeemable in gold 
of four and one-half million ounces of silver. This policy has re- 
sulted in the accumulation of 448,000,000 ounces of silver, costing 
$445,000,000, and the coinage and injection into our monetary 
system of over 419,000,000 silver dollars, worth intrinsically about 
half their face value, effecting a complete change from a gold toa 
silver currency and threatening with disaster the business interests 
of our country. 

At the period this policy was begun, 1878, India alone was the 
great absorber of silver,—the silver sink of the world,—where all the 
surplus silver discarded by Europe gravitated as naturally as the 
waters flow to the sea. This vast Empire, with a population of more 
than two hundred and fifty million souls, mostly very poor and very 
ignorant, exchanged its raw products for silver bullion, which was 
coined into small silver coins, the largest the rupee, of the former value 
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of about forty-eight cents (now about thirty), which coins answered 
the barbaric demand for ornaments and served as a medium of exchange 
among a people of small transactions without banks and civilized 
methods of effecting exchanges throughout most of the vast territory. 

There is a general impression that silver has been the money of 
India from remote generations. This is a fallacy. It has not been 
a great many years since India adopted the silver standard. The 
ancient money of the Hindoos was gold, which in 1818 was supple- 
mented by silver, but gold coins remained legal tender until 1835, 
when silver was made the sole standard of value and legal tender 
money in British India, and gold was demonetized. Although large 
quantities of gold have been imported into India since 1835, the 
importations of gold for the eight fiscal years ending with 1870 
amounting to nearly $250,000,000, nevertheless gold is not a legal 
tender in that Empire and gold coins do not circulate. 

During the last fifty odd years, India has absorbed vast quantities 
of silver. From 1863 to 1892,—a period of only thirty years,—the 
imports of silver to India aggregated over £225,000,000, or about 
$1,100,000,000. The enormous and apparently unlimited power of 
India to absorb silver, where it was promptly converted into coin, 
becoming actual money, not re-exported or recoined, has undoubt- 
edly saved silver from a very much greater depreciation than has 
taken place in its value in recent years. The “advantages” of a 
silver currency in India in maintaining the general level of prices, in 
affording a bounty to the export of Indian products, and in working 
a corresponding disadvantage to the American farmer, lowering the 
price of his wheat by bringing it into competition with Indian wheat 
in Liverpool, have been the familiar stock arguments of the free- 
silver-coinage advocates in the United States. And yet all the while 
the ears of Parliament have been filled by India’s cry for relief from 
the burdens growing out of a depreciated currency, which has ren- 
dered necessary additional taxation amounting last year to eighty- 
seven millions of rupees to cover India’s loss on exchange in paying 
its European obligations in gold (making it impossible, by reason of 
the fluctuations in the value of the rupee, to estimate the annual 
expenditure with any degree of accuracy), and has reduced legitimate 
commercial trade to a mere speculation;—and two Royal Commis- 
sions have been appointed to consider the grave evils and incon- 
veniences resulting to British India from the depreciation of the 
gold price in silver. 
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The Committee appointed last October to consider and advise 
whether it was expedient to modify the Indian currency, was com- 
posed of Lord Chancellor Herschell, Mr. Leonard H. Courtney, Sir 
Thomas Farrer, Sir Reginald Welby, Mr. Arthur Godley, Lieutenant- 
General Strachey and Mr. B. W. Currie. The first three named had 
been members of the Royal Commission appointed in 1887 to inquire 


into the recent changes in the relative values of the Precious Metals, 
while the last two were delegates to the International Monetary 
Conference at Brussels from British India and Great Britain re- 
spectively. The question referred to the Committee was “ whether, 
having regard to the grave difficulties with which the Government 
of India are confronted through the heavy fall in the gold value of 
silver, it is expedient that Her Majesty’s Government should allow 
them to carry into effect the proposals which they had made for 
stopping the free coinage of silver in India, with a view to the in- 
troduction of a gold standard.’ 

In a despatch of June 2, 1892, the Indian authorities expressed 
their deliberate opinion that “if it became clear that the Brussels 
Conference was unlikely to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, and 
if a direct agreement between India and the United States was found 
to be unattainable, the Government of India should at once close 
their mints to the free coinage of silver, and make arrangements for 
the introduction of a gold standard.” The Government of India 
forwarded at the same time a memorandum prepared by Sir David 
Barbour outlining the method proposed for the introduction of the 
gold standard into India. The sessions of the Committee were sus- 
pended during the Brussels Conference; but when that body ad- 
journed without reaching any satisfactory plan for the solution of the 
silver problem, they were immediately resumed. 

The proposals which have received the serious consideration of 
this distinguished Committee group themselves in four classes: (1) 
Closing the Indian mints to the coinage of silver on private ac- 
counts, with or without authority for the Government to continue 
coinage; (2) the establishment of the gold standard, with or without 
a gold currency; (3) the imposition of a large seigniorage on silver 
coinage; (4) the imposition of a duty on silver imported. 

The Committee, in their report dated May 31, 1893, state their 
conclusions as follows— 


“While conscious of the gravity of the suggestion, we cannot, in view of the 
serious evils with which the Government of India may at any time be con- 
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fronted if matters are left as they are, advise your Lordship to overrule the 
proposals for the closing of the mints and the adoption of a gold standard, 
which that Government, with their responsibility and deep interest in the 
success of the measure suggested, have submitted to you. But we consider that 
the following modifications of these proposals are advisable. The closing of 
the mints against the free coinage of silver should be accompanied by an 
announcement that, though closed tothe public they will be used by the Govern- 
ment for the coinage of rupees in exchange for gold at a ratio to be then fixed, 
say 1s. 4d. per rupee ; and that at the Government Treasuries gold will be received 
in satisfaction of public dues at the same ratio.” 


As is shown by the recent action of the Indian Government, the 
recommendations of the Committee have been carried into practical 
effect by closing the Indian mints to silver coinage, without indicating 
the intention as to coinage on Government account, and by fixing a 
permanent rate of exchange with India of sixteen pence for the rupee 
which nearly corresponds with the commercial gold value of the pure 
silver in that coin at the date of the order. 


This action of the Anglo-Indian Government, while decisive and 
important, was not wholly unexpected, but had been predicted by 
many of the most distinguished economists of Europe, both bimetal- 
lists and gold-monometallists. As long ago as August, 1875, the 
Director of the Bombay mint, Mr. L. E. Hynes, published an article 


” 


in the “ Bombay Gazette,” showing that the adoption of the gold 


standard in India was an imperative necessity, and saying— 

“Silver may remain in use as small change to supplement the gold, but the 

public must not be allowed to coin it; so that the importation of that metal will 
cease, and gold alone will be used to liquidate the balance which is generally 
due from Europe to the East.” 
In March, 1876, Mr. Van Den Berg, President of the Netherlands 
Bank, a distinguished, able and enthusiastic bimetallist, in a letter 
to M. Victor Brunel, of Paris, in reply to M. Brunel’s argument 
that the gold standard is in no way suited to the countries of the 
far East, pointed out that 


“the East could not withdraw from the general economic laws which govern the 
currency in the civilized countries of Europe; that there, as here, the nature of 
things is opposed to the maintenance, as a measure of value, of a metal subject 
to continued and violent fluctuations in value; and that the East would find 
itself compelled to follow the general movement towards gold in order to escape 
from profound disturbances in its internal economic situation and in its com- 
mercial and financial relations with foreign countries.” 


In July, 1892, Sir David Barbour, Finance Minister to the Indian 
Government and a distinguished bimetallist, wrote in a letter to Sir 
William Huldsworth— 
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“Thave no hesitation in saying that a common standard of value for England 
and India is absolutely essential for the well-being of this country [India].” 


Sir David thought that the best method of attaining that result 
was international bimetallism. General Strachey, a member of the 
Herschell Committee and delegate from British India to the Brussels 
Conference, said in that body— 


“India, I need hardly remind you, is, with the exception, I think, of Mexico, 
the one country in the world the mints of which have, till the present moment, 
continued open for the coinage of silver without limitation. . . . It has been 
the victim of the simultaneous, almost incessant, downward fluctuations of the 
exchange value of the rupee, which have arisen, not from those variations of 
trade between ditferent countries which are unavoidable and of relatively small 
extent, but almost wholly from the alterations in the intrinsic value of the 
coin itself in relation to gold. The Government of India during this period 
has made many ineffectual attempts to protect itself against the effects on its 
currency of this continued fall in the value of silver in relation to gold, and 
notwithstanding the heavy burdens thereby entailed upon the country, has 
maintained the silver standard in the hope that circumstances might at length 
bring in some relief from the ever increasing difficulties of its position. But no 
such relief has come, and, on the contrary, the difficulties have become con- 
stantly greater, until they are becoming, if they have not already become, real 
dangers. . . . Among the remedies proposed and strongly advocated by many 
influential persons and authorities is the adoption by India of a gold standard 
and the suspension of the free coining of silver at the Indian mints.” 


The action of the Indian Government in closing the mints to the 
coinage of silver, rendered necessary by the depreciation of its silver 
currency, is the first step towards the establishment of the gold stand- 
ard in that Empire. It is not a temporary measure nor one adopted 
hastily, but a permanent policy, recommended in the first instance 
by the Indian Government and carefully considered and reported on 
before final adoption by a committee of distinguished and conservative 
men familiar with the needs of India, who weighed carefully all the 
possible and probable results. As was officially announced by the 
Secretary of State for India in his despatch to the Viceroy, it is the 
intention to “make arrangements for the adoption of a gold stand- 
ard.” It is useless and worse than silly to attempt to minimize the 
effects of this action on the future of silver by statements upon the 
part of silver advocates as to the impossibility of carrying out the 
policy adopted for India, or by holding out hope of continued pur- 
chases and coinage of silver by the Indian Government. The fact 
remains that the gold standard is to be established in British India, 
and the closing of the mints to silver coinage was the initiatory and 
necessary step in carrying out that policy. 
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This action upon the part of British India leaves the United States 
(unless we include Mexico, although, as is well known, Mexican silver 
coinage cuts no figure in the case) the only country in ‘1 world 
which continues to purchase and coin silver into legal-tender money. 

This policy has already resulted in changing our currency from 
gold to silver and has created widespread distrust of our ability to 
maintain the gold standard. It is not possible, now that barbaric 
India, our great silver ally, has pulled down her silver idol and taken 
steps to conform her monetary system to that of the civilized world, 
that the United States will continue to act in monetary isolation, in 
defiance of the rest of the world, and still further imperil its mag- 
nificent prosperity and credit by paying gold for a discarded, a 
depreciated and a depreciating metal. It must be remembered that 
whatever importance there may be in the use of money as a medium 
of exchange, its greatest value is as a measure of values, and that in 
this respect the United States has not departed since 1834 from the 
gold standard. Gold is still the sole standard of value in the United 
States, both legally and actually, and the determination and ability 
of the United States to maintain all its money at a parity with gold 
is still unabated. 

While the road back to safe financial principles may be rough 


and stony, it is still open, and the sooner we enter upon it the surer 
will be our relief from the present distressing and threatening busi- 
ness difficulties. 


EDWARD OWEN LEECH. 
42 





DANGER IN HASTY TARIFF REVISION. 


In all that has been lately said or published in reference to pro- 
posed tariff legislation, very little if anything has been said by mer- 
chants or manufacturers, who surely are more interested in the tariff, 
because their affairs will be more directly affected by any proposed 
changes, than any other class of our citizens. While there may be a 
small number both of merchants and of manufacturers who could 
stand large losses, such as would necessarily follow a violent change 
in our tariff laws by any hastily devised measure which might be forced 
through Congress for political purposes, a great many business men 
would be seriously crippled, perhaps totally wrecked. Such a result 
surely is not desired by either political party, for such a disaster 
would seriously damage any party. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all manufacturers are Republicans 
and desire to maintain the present tariff. There are as many Demo- 
cratic manufacturers to-day as Republican—perhaps more; and they 
earnestly desire a fair revision of our tariff laws. But they are op- 
posed to any measure hastily devised and pushed through at one ses- 
sion of Congress, as some previous tariff laws have been. The people 
have had enough of these hastily made tariffs, and there is no good 
reason now why there should be undue haste. Any change will 
create new conditions, and new conditions ought to be better condi- 
tions. 

Our customs duties are excessive in some cases and they are 
unfair in others; but, after all, our industries and resources have 
been developed marvellously notwithstanding the fact that we have 
borne these objectionable duties for the last thirty years or more. 
Under these conditions it is better to go slowly and to give the 
people an opportunity to prepare for a change, and, by devising a 
conservative new tariff, to inspire the country with confidence. This 
will be better than the uncertain feeling that has been spread through- 
out the land by the utterances of radicals who would like to demol- 
ish the existing industrial status at one blow. If it were not for the 
unalterable and abiding faith the people have in the President and 
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his well-known conservative views on all important matters, these 
hot-headed partisans and “ reformers” might easily succeed in para- 
lyzing the business of the country. 

For my part, I am not opposed to tariff reform, and I do not 
desire to stay its progress. In fact I have for many years constantly 
worked for an equitable and fair tariff. Long before the present 
tariff-reform clubs were organized, I was one of the promoters of the 
so-called Manufacturers’ Tariff Reform League (I believe in 1880 or 
1881) along with Mr. J. Schoenhof, Mr. A. Augustus Healy, Mr. 
J. M. Constable, the late Mr. Gustav Schwab, of New York, and Mr. 
J. B. Sargent, of New Haven. Most of the members were manufac- 
turers, and it was no easy task to draw them into the ranks. But by 
persistent work we soon hada formidable list of many hundreds of 
prominent manufacturers, mostly from the New England States, New 
York, and New Jersey. In the Spring of 1884, a special committee 
was appointed consisting of Mr. Sargent, Mr. Constable, Mr. Schoen- 
hof, Mr. Healy, Mr. Schwab and myself, to formulate a plan and go 
to Chicago to cooperate with the delegates to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention and to advocate the adoption of a tariff which 
should place the Democratic party squarely on a tariff-reform plat- 
form. The platform that was drawn by Mr. Schoenhof and myself 
and endorsed by the Committee was as follows— 


“ First—The abolition of all duties on raw-materials, such as wool, iron, and 
other ores, coal, jute, hemp, flax, dye-stuffs and so forth, in order that we may 
compete in home and foreign markets with other manufacturing nations, not 
one of which taxes raw-materials. 

“Second—The adjustment of the tariff, so that manufactures approaching 
nearest the crude state will pay the lower rate, and manufactures that have 


further advanced, requiring more skill and labor, will pay the higher rate of 
duties.” 


The Committee appointed Mr. Schoenhof and Mr. Healy to go to 
Chicago and to urge the Platform Committee to adopt the tariff 
platform as adopted by the Manufacturers’ Tariff Reform League. It 
was unanimously adopted and, I believe, fully in accordance with 
Mr. Cleveland’s views. I believe also that it was at that time one of 
the strong planks in the platform that contributed to Mr. Cleveland’s 
first Presidential election. Iam inclined to believe, as I judge by 
his utterances before and during the last campaign, that Mr. Cleve- 
land still entertains the same conservative opinion in reference to the 
tar@ff that he held when he heartily approved of the platform of 1884 
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on which he was elected the first Democratic President after twenty- 
four years of a continuous Republican rule. 

Without questioning the ability and good intentions of our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress or in the slightest degree intending to offend 
them, I believe the work of drawing a new tariff bill ought to be en- 
trusted to a carefully selected commission consisting chiefly of com- 
petent and disinterested business-men of high standing, and to them 
might be added a few Congressmen who are familiar with tariff legis- 
lation. I think that such a commission should have the benefit of 
conferring as often as required with the most experienced officials at 
the New York Appraisers’ Stores, who, owing to their many years’ 
service and familiarity with every point of the tariff, can give much 
practical information. The Commission should meet in the principal 
cities of the country and give the manufacturers and business-men 
every opportunity to be heard before it, and due notice should be 
given that everybody who desires to appear before the Commission 
must prepare himself with figures and facts relating to the same kind 
of business in Europe, and procure such reasonable facts and proofs 
and information in reference to his own business as he may be asked 
to produce. It is important that everybody who makes a statement 


be duly sworn, as there is a general impression that a great many 


statements made before the last tariff commission were untrustworthy. 

A bill prepared by the proper committee of Congress, viz., the 
Committee of Ways and Means, after such inquiry would give our 
Representatiyes a sufficient opportunity to display their ability and 
zeal in open debate in the House. There are many grave financial 
questions to absorb the attention of Congress when it assembles. It 
is therefore all the more advisable to place the exhaustive prelimi- 
nary work which is absolutely necessary to the drafting of a proper 
and fair tariff bill in the hands of such a commission of practical, 
capable, and honest business men. It is after all a business question 
pure and simple and not a question of politics. 

I have no doubt that the professional tariff-makers, who have been 
busily engaged in devising so called revenue tariff bills, which they 
intend to supply to President Cleveland’s administration, free of 
charge, to be speedily passed at the next session of Congress, will 
vigorously oppose such a plan, on the plea that a commission has 
been tried before and proved a failure. I admit, in advance, that the 
last commission was a failure, but it failed simply because it repre- 
sented the views of extreme protectionists and therefore was not a 
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representative commission to investigate the subject in a fair and im- 
partial spirit for the purpose of devising a just and equitable tariff 
to suit the wishes and requirements of the people at large. The gen- 
tlemen on that commission may have been perfectly sincere in their 
convictions, and may have performed their duties conscientiously, but 
it cannot be said that the result of their work gave us what the masses 
understand to be tariff reform, nor could this have been expected, 
because the majority of its members were extreme protectionists. 

The President will have no difficulty in selecting a commission 
of able and honest men who will do the work thoroughly and whose 
patriotism can be fully trusted to advise a conservative course, with 
due regard to existing conditions, equally fair to capital invested in 
good faith, as well as to the wage-earners and the consumers. The in- 
terests of these classes are identical, and if one of them is injured, they 
all feel the serious effects. There is another very important reason 
why we should go slowly and carefully, in reference to the tariff, and 
have a thorough investigation and frame a new bill on facts, not 
theories. The people are beginning to realize that the commercial 
welfare of the country should not be imperilled every four years by 
bringing forward the tariff as a great political issue. The constant 
agitation of the subject, the uncertainty owing to threatened changes, 
either for lower or higher duties, hang like the sword of Damocles 
over our politics-ridden business community. For how much longer 
does either party expect an over-indulgent American public to put 
up with this? The party that shall give the country a conservative 
tariff, based on facts derived from a thorough investigation, that 
will not imperil invested capital but will maintain the high wages of 
our workingmen, will certainly bestow a lasting blessing on the 
country. No party can expect the continued support of the majority 
of the people whose policy is not truly patriotic and does not tend to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of the whole country without 
regard to party interests. Tariff laws, enacted on the foregoing 
principles, are bound to have the support of the best element of both 
parties and are bound to outlive the fanaticism of partisanship. 

It is manifest that the prosperity of the country in a great measure 
consists in the earnings of the millions of wage-workers. Their earn- 
ings are so much larger than the meagre income of their European 
competitors that they can indulge freely in comforts and luxuries of 
modern civilization such as are denied to the European wage-earners. 
It is but fair fully and justly to investigate this subject, and to 
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find out fo what extent wages enter into the cost and value of 
goods on this side the Atlantic as compared with Europe; and this in 
my opinion would form a proper basis upon which a fair and 
equitable tariff might be built with proper regard to the best interests 
of the whole community and regardless of politics. To secure and 
to maintain the prosperity of the whole country—this is the true 
Democratic doctrine as I understand it. There are of course those 
who wish to demolish something and are ambitious to rise to political 
fame, if it must be, by revolutionary proceedings. But the country 
is well satisfied that during Mr. Cleveland’s administration the pre- 
ponderance of their influence will be felt chiefly at political dinners 
after a liberal indulgence in other spirits than the spirit of modera- 
tion and wisdom. 

Unless a manufacturer have some extra profit-yielding specialty, 
or is protected by good and valid patents, he cannot, nowadays, 
make an average net profit on his product exceeding five per cent, which 
is a smaller profit than merchants or importers are willing to sell their 
goods for, and the latter do not invest their capital in buildings and 
machinery, nor take the large risks that the manufacturer is obliged to 
take. A manufacturer cannot close his business and convert his 
property into cash, whereas the importer or the merchant can at 
any time do this at a reasonable sacrifice. The general results of 
manufacturing enterprises of all kinds, of late, prove clearly that 
most such establishments are not earning more than a small interest 
on their invested capital, and a large number of them do not even 
earn anything, while many are failing because of their inability to 
meet their obligations. In every case, however, so long as a factory 
runs, employes are earning high wages—at least three times the wages 
of European workmen who do the same kind of work. In most cases, 
the value of finished goods consists chiefly in the wages and salaries 
paid toemployes and expenses incidental to running the establishment. 

Is it advisable, then, to threaten such vast interests scattered over 
the whole land by thrusting a change of duties on them devised by 
a handful of theorists, without a thorough investigation? Or would 
it be safer to follow a conservative course and make a thorough in- 
vestigation by a specially appointed commission, with due regard to 
the enormous capital invested and the vast interests of the wage- 
earners involved? The rate of wages decides the fate of millions of 


our workingmen and the millions who depend upon them for their 
existence. 
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It is fair to assume that wages, salaries and other expenses in pro- 
ducing finished goods from raw material range all the way from fifty to 
ninety per cent of the entire cost, according to the class and nature of 
the goods produced; and three quarters or more of this goes to wages 
and salaries of employes. Does it seem possible, considering the 
meagre profits at which manufacturers have now to market their goods, 
that a very low or mere revenue tariff, which should cause a violent 
change of values, would not more disastrously affect the wage-earners 
than any other class? Manufacturers cannot reduce their present 
margin of profit. I fail, therefore, to see how to reduce the present 
cost of production, unless it be taken off the wages and salaries of 
employes—with the exception of course of such industries as would 
be benefited by free raw materials. However, I do not mean to 
convey the idea that our present tariff system is what we want. 
Undoubtedly, some things are too highly protected, and the free list 
on raw material should be enlarged, but what I mean to say is that 
a change should be made only after a thorough and impartial investi- 
gation. 

In conclusion, I cannot help saying a word more about wages. 
Although a manufacturer myself I think I can discuss the subject 
impartially. That much higher wages are paid in this country for 
the same class of work than in Europe is admitted even by the most 
radical free traders as well as by revenue-tariff men. But they assert 
that this country can afford to continue paying higher wages even 
under a much lower tariff, owing to improved machinery and the 
better mode of living of our workingmen, which enable them to do 
more work. Now, as to the first part of this statement, I believe 
that it would require a competent and practical manufacturer in each 
branch of industry to decide the question, after an exhaustive inves- 
tigation on both sides of the Atlantic; but where does the layman get 
the practical knowledge and experience to pass such an opinion, when 
it takes a practical manufacturer a lifetime, nowadays, to make 
himself familiar with one single branch of manufacture? Suppose 
it be true that our machinery is superior to the European manufac- 
turers’ machinery. What prevents the European manufacturer from 
putting in improved machinery to equal ours? Asa matter of fact, it 
is not accurate to speak in general terms of the superior machinery in 
American manufactories. In some special kinds of work, we have, 
probably, better machinery, whereas in other kinds Europeans are 
ahead of us, but these differences are gradually being eliminated on 
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both sides, according to the individual intelligence and energy of the 
respective manufacturers. The chances are about equal. 

I do not wish to be understood as passing an opinion on manu- 
facturing industries outside of my own. Of my own industry, how- 
ever, I claim to have a thorough and practical knowledge, and I am 
familiar with the works of the same kind on both sides of the ocean; 
and I can truthfully say that there is very little difference in the ma- 
chinery, appliances and methods in the best establishments on either 
side. But while a skilled workman, according to his ability and 
steadiness, earns from two to three dollars a day here, he cannot earn 
more than one third of that amount in Europe. As to the mode 
of living, I admit that the American workman has more endurance 
and can probably work more, but this superiority is due entirely to 
the fact that he earns much higher wages and can eat meat and other 
nourishing food every day, steadily three times a day, whereas most 
European workmen regard meat as a luxury and can indulge in it 
only once or twice a week. Reduce our workmen to the standard of 
European living or near that and they will soon sink to the level of 
European workmen. But believing as I do in the ability of the 
American workman to assert himself, I do not think that he will 
kindly take to any change of conditions that would lower his present 
wage-earning ability. Manufacturers, as a rule, will not invite a 
struggle with their workmen materially to reduce their wages, unless 
circumstances over which they have no control absolutely compel them 
to do so for self protection. I have no doubt that, if the American 
manufacturers could be assured that their workmen would accept the 
wages of the European workmen, they would unhesitatingly prefer 
to be placed on an equality with European manufacturers, as far as 
the tariff is concerned. But the manufacturer knows that this cannot 
be done, that the workmen of this country would rise in a body to 
resist such an attempt, and that it might bring on a struggle more 
bloody and fearful than the country has ever witnessed. 

In view of the tremendous responsibility implied in a great change 
of duties, it seems hardly probable that any party will be so reckless 
as to legislate according to the wishes of a few radicals, or seriously 
to consider tariff bills that are the mere guess-work of theorists. To 
experiment on questions of such vital importance would be more 
than a mistake: it would be a crime. 


RAFAEL H. Wo.LrFr. 





: 





MARK TWAIN AND HIS RECENT WORKS. 


MarRK TWAIN’s most notable characteristic is courage. Few 
other men—even if the other men could think of such things—would 
dare to say the things that Mark Twain says. To describe the 
travels of a man on a glacier, with particular reference to the fact 
that being pressed for time, he rode upon the middle of the glacier, 
which moves faster than the edges, is one of the bravest things in 
literature. It required courage to write “She,” but She could not 
possibly exist, and glaciers do move. 

Any one with a lively fancy may invent odd and even amusing 
characters and incidents, but the humorous situation of the highest 
order cannot be created; it must be evolved from a real situation. 
To do this requires not only skill but a bold spirit, for the humorist 
knows that an intelligent reader will probably see both situations, 
and if he compares unfavorably the evolved condition of affairs with 
the real one, the battle with that reader is lost. A pure creation of 
fancy does not presuppose courage; it gives little opportunity for 
comparative criticism. 

Mark Twain is a high jumper, but he always jumps from the 
solid rock of ‘fact and is not afraid of breaking his neck by falling 
back upon it. His funniest things are so funny because they are 
possible. An impossibility is a mill-stone about the neck of a joke. 
To load a frog with shot so that it cannot engage in a leaping-match 
is funny; but if one were to write of a whale inflated with balloon- 
gas so that it might shoot out of the water and skim through the air 
like a flying-fish, it would not be funny, it would be merely fantastic. 
In his humorous creations Mark Twain seldom plays upon words, he 
plays upon ideas; and as a pun would have no value were the words 
played upon treated without reference to their legitimate use, so he 
never forgets what a character is in the habit of doing when he makes 
him do something out of the common, and in his comical situations 
he uses the antithesis as if he were making a pun or an epigram. 

It is the disposition of humorists to be prudent; they are careful 
about the rebounds of their missiles. It would be hard to find one 
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who would not be afraid to ask if Adam were dead. Mark Twain's 
courage is shown not only in his combinations but in his descriptions. 
Take this account of the father of Huckleberry Finn— 


“He was fifty and he looked it. His hair was long and tangled and greasy, 
and hung down, and you couldn’t see his eyes shining through, like he was be- 
hind vines. It was all black, no gray; so was his long mixed up whiskers. 
There warn’t no color in his face, where his face showed; it was white; not 
like another man’s white, but a white to make a body sick, a white to make a 
body’s flesh crawl—a tree-toad white, a fish belly white. As for his clothes— 
just rags, that was all. He had one ankle resting on t’other knee; the boot on 
that foot was busted, and two of his toes stuck through, and he worked them 
now and then. His hat was laying on the floor; an old black slouch, with the 
top caved in like a lid.” 


Another characteristic of Mark Twain is his use of pure and un- 
adulterated fun. In this regard he differs from the older humorists. 
A great many of the things they wrote about are not funny in them- 
selves; they are made so by the wonderful manner in which their 
witty authors have handled them. Mark Twain offers us the crude 
ore of fun. If he puts his private mark upon it, it will pass current; 
it does not require the mint stamp of the schools of humor. He is 
never afraid of not being laughed at. Consider, for instance, the 
passage in which the Yankee at the Court of King Arthur discovers 
St. Stylites at the top of his column— 


“His stand was a pillar sixty feet high, with a broad platform on the top of 
it. He was now doing what he had been doing every day for twenty years up 
there—bowing his body ceaselessly and rapidly almost to his feet. It was his 
way of praying. I timed him with a stop watch, and he made 1244 revolutions 
in twenty-four minutes and forty-six seconds. It seemed a pity to have all this 
power going to waste. It was one of the most useful motions in mechanics, the 
pedal movement; so I made a note in my memorandum book, purposing some 
day to apply a system of elastic cords to him and run a sewing machine with it. 
I afterwards carried out that scheme, and got five years’ good service out of 
him; in which time he turned out upwards of eighteen thousand first class tow- 
linen shirts, which was ten a day.” 


This is the pure ore of fun, just as it comes from the mine. It has 
not been coined or even cast into bars. 

It must be remembered, however, that Mark Twain does not de- 
pend entirely upon the humor of his situations and conditions to 
make his points. His faculty and range of expression are wonderful, 
and it is his courage which gives to his expressions, as well as his 
inventions, their force and unique effect. His glittering phrases are 
as daring as they are bright, and they sparkle through all his books 
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like stars in the sky. A humiliated person has the aspect of a 
“bladder that has been stepped on by a cow.” <A disguised king, 
practising obeisances, looks about “as humble as the leaning tower 
of Pisa,” and an orator is described “ who loved to stand forth before 
a dazed world and pour forth flame and smoke, and lava, and pumice 
stone, into the skies, and work his subterranean thunders, and shake 
himself with earthquakes, and stench himself with sulphur fumes. 
If he consumed his own fields and vineyards, that was a pity, yes; 
but he would have his eruptions at any cost.” The Yankee at King 
Arthur’s court speaks thus of a damsel of the period— 


“T was gradually coming to have a mysterious and shuddery reverence for 
this girl; for nowadays whenever she pulled out from the station and got her 
train fairly started on one of those horizonless trans-continental sentences of 
hers, it was borne in upon me, that I was standing in the awful presence of the 
Mother of the German Language.” 


Examples of the poignancy of expression with which Mark Twain 
spurs his readers into a proper appreciation of what he is telling 
them, are too abundant for further reference, but although he uses 
them so easily, he does not always find them necessary. Some of 
the funniest passages in his later works, as well as in those by which 
he made his reputation, contain not a flash of wit nor any unusual 
expressions. A combination is presented in the plainest and simplest 
way, and as the substances are poured together the humor effervesces, 
not in the author’s story, but in the reader’s mind. 

We have an example of this in an article on ships in his last 
book. The author asserts that in these days Noah would not be 
allowed to sail from Bremen in the ark, without first being subjected 
to an official inspection. After discovering that Noah’s ship is six 
hundred feet long and very large otherwise, the inspector asks him 
how many passengers he has, to which Noah answers, “ Hight.” 


“Sex?” 

“Half male, the other female.” 
“ Ages?” 

“From a hundred years up.” 
“Up to where?” 

“Six hundred.” 

“Crew?” 

“The same eight.” 

“Have any of you ever been to sea?” 
“No, sir.” 

“Where were you reared?” 
“On a farm,—all of us.” 
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“Who is Captain?” 

“Tam.” 

“You must get a Captain. Also a chambermaid. Also sick nurses for the 
old people. Who designed this vessel?” 

“I did, sir.” 

“Is it your first attempt?” 

“yen, oir.” 

“T partly suspected it. Cargo?” 

“ Animals.” 

“Wild or tame?” 

“Mainly wild.” 

“Securely caged?” 

“No, not caged.” 

“They must have iron cages. Who feeds and waters the menagerie?” 

“We do.” 

“The old people?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It is dangerous—for both. The animals must be cared for by a competent 
force. How many are there?” 

“Big ones, seven thousand ; big and little together, ninety-eight thousand.” 

“You must provide twelve hundred keepers.” 

“How many pumps have you?” 

“None, sir.” 

“You must provide pumps.” 

“What is the nature of your steering apparatus?” 

“We haven’t any.” 

“Haven’t you a rudder?” 

“No, sir.” 

“How do you steer the vessel?” 

“We don't.” 

“You must provide a rudder. How many anchors have you?” 

“None.” 

“Provide twenty-five. Did I understand you to say this was your first at- 
tempt at ship- building?” 

“My very first. I built this ark without having ever had the slightest 
training or experience or instruction in marine architecture.” 

“It is a remarkable work, sir. I consider it contains more features that are 
new—absolutely new and unhackneyed—than are to be found in any other vessel 
that swims the sea.” 


Sometimes a witty point in a remark is omitted in such a way 
that the effect is a great deal stronger than if it had been left in. In 
“ A Petition to the Queen of England,” Mark Twain objects to an 
income-tax which has been demanded of him as an author, and points 
out the fact that authors are not mentioned in the official schedule. 
Mr. Bright, a clerk of the Inland Revenue Office, had said to him, 


“You are taxed under Schedule D, section 14.” Then, writes Mark 
Twain— 


“I turned to that place, and found these three things ; ‘Trades, Offices, Gas 
Works.’ Of course, after a moment's reflection, hope came up again, and then 
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certainty: Mr. Bright was in error and clear off the track ; for authorship is 
not a trade, it is an inspiration ; authorship does not keep an office, its habitation 
is all out under the sky, and everywhere that the winds are blowing and the sun 
is shining and the creatures of God are free. Now then, since I have no trade 
and keep no office, I am not taxable under Schedule D, section14. Your Majesty 
sees that.” 


In this deft omission of a reference to gas-works the author draws 
out the wit of his readers as a magnet draws needles from a cushion. 

We who remember Mark Twain when his light first rose above 
the horizon cannot help thinking of him as a humorist above every- 
thing else, for it was as such he rose, and as such his radiance in- 
creased. We soon came to know that he was also a philosopher and 
after a time that he was a story-teller, but for all that and despite 
our added knowledge of him, we still think first of his brightness, and 
often forget that his surface may be inhabited or that he has an in- 
fluence upon our tides. 

His philosophy of course, came in with his humor and although 
the fact was not always noticed, it often formed part of it. Later 
this philosophic spirit grew and strengthened until it was able to 
stand alone, and in some of his more recent writings it not only stands 
up very steadily but it does some bold fighting. As illustrations of 
the workings of the reasoning powers in his characters, we give two 
extracts from “ Huckleberry Finn.” In the first of these the boy 
deprecates the upbraiding of his conscience in a case where he was 
not at all to blame— 


“But that’s always the way; it don’t make no difference whether you do 
right or wrong, a person’s conscience ain’t got no sense, and just goes for him 
anyway. If I hada yaller dog that didn’t know no more than a person’s con- 
science does, I would pisen him. It takes up more room than all the rest of a 
person's insides and ain’t no good, nohow.” 


In the following, Huckleberry is on a raft with Jim, a negro, who is 
trying to escape from slavery, and they are approaching Cairo, the 
nearest point of free soil— 


“Jim said it made him all over trembly and feverish to be so close to free- 
dom. Well, I can tell you, it made me all over trembly and feverish, too, to 
hear him, because I begun to get it through my head that he was most free—and 
who was to blame for it? Why me. I couldn’t get that out of my conscience, 
no how, nor no way. It got to troubling me so I couldn’t rest; I couldn't stay 
still in one place. It hadn’t ever come home to me before, what this thing was 
that I was doing. But now it did; and it staid with me, and scorched me more 
and more. I tried to make out to myself that I warn’t to blame, because J 
didn’t run off Jim from his rightful owner ; but it warn’t no use, conscience up 
and says, every time, ‘But you knowed he was running for his freedom, and 
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you could have paddled ashore and told somebody.’ That was so—I couldn't 
get around that, noway. That was where it pinched. Conscience says to me, 
‘What had poor Miss Watson done to you, that you should see her nigger go off 
right under your eyes and never say a single word? What did that poor old 
woman do to you, that you could treat her so mean? Why, she tried to learn 
you your book, she tried to learn you your manners, she tried to be good to you 
every way she knowed how. That's what she’s done.’ 

“I got to feeling so mean and miserable I most wished I was dead. I fidgeted 
up and down the raft, abusing myself to myself, and Jim was fidgeting up and 
down pastme. We neither of us could keep still. Every time he danced 
around and says ‘Dah’s Cairo!’ it went through me like a shot, and I thought 
if it was Cairo I reckoned I would die of miserableness. 

“Jim talked out loud all the time while I was talking to myself. He was 
saying how the first thing he would do when he got to a free state he would go 
to saving up money and never spend a single cent, and when he got enough he 
would buy his wife, which was owned on a farm close to where Miss Watson 
lived ; and then they would both work to buy the two children, and if their 
master wouldn’t sell them, they'd get an Ab’ litionist to go and steal them. 

“It most froze me to hear such talk. He wouldn’t ever dare to talk such 
talk in his life before. Just see what a difference it made in him the minute 
he judged he was about free. It was according to the old saying, ‘Give a nigger 
an inch and he’ll take anell.’ Thinks I, this is what comes of my not think- 
ing. Here was a nigger which I had as good as helped to run away, coming 
right out flat-footed and saying he would steal his children—children that be- 
longed toa man I didn’t even know; a man that hadn’t done menoharm. I 
was sorry to hear Jim say that, it was such a lowering of him. My conscience 
got to stirring me up hotter than ever.” 


In these passages the humor is merely sprinkled on the rest of the 
substance. It is like the fun of a circus-clown taking the money at 
the door; he may be a queer fellow, but he means business. 

These extracts lead us insensibly from the consideration of Mark 
Twain as a funny man and as an expert in logical processes, to Mark 
Twain as a story-teller. In “ The Prince and the Pauper,” he took 
his stand as a writer of fiction with but little reference to his other 
and then better known qualifications. Of the success of this depar- 
ture there can be no doubt, and there are critics of high order who 
consider “ The Prince and the Pauper” our author’s best work. But 
it must be remembered that in the average family the boys are as 
good as the girls; and if some of us marry the one and some of us 
the other, it is because of our own difference of sex. 

It was quite natural that Mark Twain should become a story- 
teller. The man of broad sympathies, who is able, with interest to 
himself and others, to evolve the may be from the is, is sure to end 
by writing stories, no matter how he begins. He may do it in verse 
or he may do it in prose, but he will do it. He may set out on his 
career by describing his own travels, but this field will surely become 
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too small for him, no matter how deep he may dig down into it, or 
how high he may build above it, and he will leap the wall into 
regions where he will make people who will travel wherever he choses 
to send them, and do and say whatever he choses to make them do 
and say. ‘Thus came “Tom Sawyer” and “ Huckleberry Finn,” and 
thus came shorter stories, such as “ The £1,000,000 Bank Note.” 
In this we recognize, first of all, that unbounded courage which rises, 
as we have said, above all other characteristics of Mark Twain; what 
other author would have dared to put five million dollars into the 
hands of an intelligent tramp, and to tell him to go forth with it and 
seek adventures? 

It is well known that the actor of comedy often casts longing 
glances toward the tragic mask, and when he has an opportunity to 
put it on, he often wears it so well that one cannot say he has no 
right to it. The same pen-point which will make a man laugh out 
in church, if gently pricked by it, will not only slay a bride at the 
altar, but will go entirely through her and kill her father who is 
giving her away. The figure with the tragic mask stalks through 
much of Mark Twain’s work. In “The Prince and the Pauper” he 
darkens the page like a semi-weekly eclipse; while in the feud of 
the Shepherdsons and the Grangerfords in “ Huckleberry Finn,” 
he throws himself with such earnestness into his tragic action that 
his comic mask drops unnoticed from his hand and might be lost 
forever, were it not caught on one of the six arms of the picture of 
the young woman about to jump from the bridge. 

Long live that comic mask! With such a forest of points for it 
to catch upon, there will be no danger of its ever being lost, and 
while Mark T'wain lives he will not cease to be the man of the double 
stroke—the Bismarck of humorists. 


FRANK R. STOcKTON. 
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Wuat discoveries in science are still possible? This question 
has doubtless attracted the human. mind, at periodic intervals, ever 
since the day a discovery was first announced. The vision of possi- 
bilities is an extended one, and the field itself is very much broader 
than can either be surveyed by the analytic eye, or comprehended by 
the most powerful intellect. Discoveries have made certain epochs 
or centuries brilliant—indeed, memorable for all time—but however 
splendid or far-reaching they themselves might have been, they were 
never yet so transcendent that it could not have been reasonably 
hoped that the greatest would be surpassed by the still greater of the 
future. The late Professor Balfour Stewart, in an address delivered 
a few years ago before the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, suggested that the world was on the eve of the greatest 
discovery that had ever been made; but of the nature and quality of 
this anticipated discovery the distinguished physicist announced him- 
self as being in total ignorance—not even the special domain of 
science which it touched could be foretold. The looked-for, one 
might almost say hoped-for, discovery has not been made, but no 
scientist will make bold to assert that it may not be announced at 
any moment. 

However extended the possibilities of research may yet be in the 
domains of biological and physical science, it would appear that in 
at least one department of exploration a limiting horizon has been 
set. The four hundred years of positive geographical work that have 
followed the Columbian era, from which, in the discovery or redis- 
covery of America, we may date the foundation of a universal geog- 
raphy, have so far narrowed the promise of important exploratory 
discovery that probably to most minds this would be considered to 
lie entirely beyond the pale of reasonable expectation. The solu- 
tion of three of the four great geographical problems of the century 
—the finding of the North-West Passage, the North-East Pas- 
sage, and the location of the sources of the Nile—has been realized, 
all within the period of the last forty years, and one, the Nile prob- 
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lem, if strictly considered, only within the present twelvemonth. 
The problem of accessibility to the Pole, so far as a pure geograph- 
ical record is concerned, remains where it was approximately three 
centuries ago, when Henry Hudson, in an entirely unworthy craft, 
reached the extraordinarily high latitude of 80° 23’, a position less 
than two hundred geographical miles short of the farthest that has 
since been attained (83° 24’). Yet there are good reasons for be- 
lieving that even this problem will be closed by one or other of 
the three or four expeditions—those of Nansen, Peary, Ekroll, and 
Jackson—which are projected for this summer, and whose destina- 
tion is equally the “ farthest north.” H poi? 

Is our knowledge of the earth’s surface really such that no very 
great or important discovery is longer possible? To the plodder in 
details, to the one reasoning from a narrower horizon, the answer to 
this question will probably present itself affirmatively; to the specu- 
lative mind, on the other hand, to the one who weighs possibilities 
and probabilities of discovery in the same balance, the answer may 
with justice remain negative. Seemingly, it is true, there is no 
longer room for a discovery of the first magnitude; the contours of 
the continents are known to us both in their broader outlines and in 
their special details—the inland features in their mountains, lakes, 
and rivers. ‘The oceans have been sounded from surface to bottom, 
and their physiography studied with an amount of care little less 
than that which has been bestowed upon the exploration of the 
land areas. Yet with all this accomplished, it cannot be said that 
we possess more than the most rudimental knowledge of a still very 
large portion of the earth’s surface; of the possibilities of this un- 
known world we are, of course, in ignorance. 

Three centuries ago Sir Martin Frobisher wrote regarding the 
North-West Passage that its discovery was the only thing in the 
world left “ undone whereby a notable mind might be made famous 
and fortunate.” At that time we knew little or nothing of the 
greater part of Africa or Australia, but little more of South America, 
and of Asia only its outer form and a disjointed section of its internal 
skeleton. To-day this ignorance has largely disappeared, but not 
sufficiently to bar out the possibility of still important discoveries. 
When in 1862 the great equatorial African lake, Victoria Nyanza, 
was discovered, it was not assumed that a second large lake, the 
Albert Nyanza, would so soon after be added to the feeders of the 


Nile; nor could it be foreseen by the historians of that river that in 
43 
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a westwardly-flowing stream, the Congo, a rival would be found 
which touched the Egyptian water both in magnitude and in magnifi- 
cence. Similarly, on our own continent, prior to the “seventies,” 
it would have been rash to predict that in the icy north a stream 
would be discovered which might lay just claim to being considered 
a rival to the Mississippi River and to contesting for supremacy with 
the largest rivers of the globe. Yet the history of the Yukon River 
is a part of the history of our own time, and it falls easily within 
the memory of the greater number of the readers of this magazine. 
The critical geographical eye sees but one country which closes 
out all promise of important discovery and is known to the world in 
such a way as to attract to it the explorer of pleasure rather than 
of science. Thatcountry is Europe; its boundaries and extents have 
been minutely determined, its mountain elevations measured with a 
scrupulous exactitude which leaves little to be accomplished. Both 
in its physical and descriptive characters we know it with much the 
accuracy that we know the counties of any of the more favored States 
of our Union—indeed, in some respects, with much greater accuracy. 
The tourist-traveller who has had an opportunity to turn the pages 
of that most remarkable of geographical text-books, the Baedeker 
guide-book, marvels at the thoroughness and minuteness of its infor- 
mation. A country is completely described. Not only in its broader 
details, but also in its less important elements of lane and cow-path, 
do we find evidence of that close knowledge which tells that the 
story is finished, and it has been practically finished for nearly a 
century. Only in the inner depths of Europe, along the pathway of 
the geologist, is hope still held out to the geographer, but probably 
even he would elect to spare his knowledge rather than travel the 
roads, such as the contemplated corkscrew within the Jungfrau, with 
which desecrating concessions threaten to disembowel the universe. 
In the greater half of the Eurasiatic continent, the foothold of the 
geographer is much less secure. China and its dependencies, the 
great complex of central plateaux which are in part an adjunct of 
the Celestial Empire and which crowd westwardly the mountains that 
hold up that much coveted piece of table-land known as the Pamir, 
or the “ Roof of the World,” are yet to be known, as the recent re- 
searches of Younghusband, Bourne, and Rockhill clearly show. The 
forbidden soil of L’hassa, of which the romantic Father Hue has 
given a description more picturesque than strictly important in its de- 
tails, still awaits the historiographers of the type of Burton, Palgrave, 
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or Vambéry. Even within English domain the lacune are still far 
from having all been filled in. The heart of the Himalayas, a corner 
of the globe which in its lofty projections offers a seemingly limitless 
field to the mountaineers, has only within late years discovered itself 
to that particular class of explorers known as the “ Alpinists,” and 
already a cartographic havoc is impending. Mount Everest, which 
for a period of nearly forty years has held the undisputed honor of 
being recognized as the loftiest elevation of the earth’s surface, at- 
taining the not insignificant altitude of twenty-nine thousand and two 
feet, is in danger of being dethroned, just as the famous Kunchinjinga 
of our early geographical days has been doubly eclipsed by both Ever- 
estand Dapsang. The remarkable ascents that have latterly been made 
in this region of the “ abode of snow,” securing positions for observa- 
tion which were unattainable before, have so modified our knowl- 
edge of the relations of the different mountain-peaks to one another 
as to make former interpretations at least doubtful, and not only by 
reason of a negative clause in their representation, but through a 
positive element which has been introduced by the discovery of a 
larger number of giant peaks whose existence had not before been 
even suspected. Everest may or may not be India’s proud Gau- 
risankar, but in either event it stands a good chance of yielding 
the palm of elevation to other peaks of the same region. Definitely 
to settle this point regarding the highest elevation of the earth’s sur- 
face is still an honorable task for the geographer. 

In the region of the Himalayas, too, will be ultimately solved 
the problem of man’s capacity as a mountain-climber. It is barely 
a hundred years since the first ice-covered mountain, the Buet, was 
ascended (1770), and in 1786, when the summit of Mont Blane 
was first reached, the feat was considered a very remarkable one. 
To-day the ascent is a popular, and one might almost say, fashion- 
able one, and is accomplished largely without those accessories of 
mountaineering—mal de montagne, bleeding of the eyes and nose, 
nausea, etc.—which so greatly disturbed the old masters of mountain- 
climbing. Every decade, almost, has seen new possibilities added to 
the limit of man’s power in this line of work, and it is an interesting 
question, to be determined at a future day, where the actual limits of 
possibility will be reached. Humboldt’s ascent of Chimborazo to a 
point, according to the observations of Whymper, of perhaps less 
than nineteen thousand feet elevation, added lustre to the researches 
of that remarkable investigator; but to-day, after what has been ac- 
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complished by the brothers Schlagintweit, by Graham and Conway in 
the Himalayas, by Donkin and Freshfield in the Caucasus, by Meyer 
on Kilimao Njaro, by Giissfeldt on Aconcagua, by Reiss, Wolff and 
Whymper among the equatorial Andes, and by Russell on St. Elias, 
such an undertaking would scarcely pass beyond the records of the 
geographer and the archives of geographical societies. Especially 
suggestive of possibilities is Mr. Conway’s long-continued work at 
elevations of from seventeen thousand to twenty-three thousand feet, 
when seemingly no ill-effects, beyond heart-fatigue, were experienced. 
Mr. Clinton Dent, an Alpinist of very reputable standing, in a re- 
cently published paper on the “ Physiological Effects of High Alti- 
tudes,” arrives at the rather startling conclusion— 


“Neither on mountaineering nor on physiological grounds does the possi- 
bility of ascending Gaurisankar appear hopeless. To some extent a question of 
men, itis largely a question of money. . . . The attempt would be costly, long, 
laborious, and not free from risk ; but it is possible.” 

In the “dark” continent, which for a half-century or more held 
its gates largely closed against the offending traveller, the work of 
exploration has so far dispelled the mysteries of the unknown as for- 
ever to remove that halo of fascination from the desert ground which 
has made famous the names of Mungo Park, Livingstone, Barth, 
Burton, Speke, and Baker. The remarkable schedule performances 
of Stanley have shown that African travel is amenable to the same 
laws of calculation which govern travelling elsewhere, and that 
neither special constitution nor preparation is needed for this work. 
The unknown lakes of forty years ago are now sailed by small 
steamers, the west-coursing Congo has been placed in close contact 
with the northwardly-flowing Nile, and a regular mail-service estab- 
lished hundreds of miles into the interior. The continent has been 
traversed along different lines from north to south, and from 
east to west, and while it is true that we are not by any means 
acquainted with every mile of country of the vast interior, and that 
new lakes, rivers, and mountains are still to be discovered, it seems 
not very likely that any marked modification of the African map will 
be necessitated by future exploration. The Nile has been traced to 
its ultimate source, the courses of the Niger, Congo, and Zambesi 
determined, and the existence of the long Ptolemaic (?) transverse 
range of “ Mountains of the Moon” disproved. In the heart of the con- 
tinent south of the Soudan a vast primeval forest, singularly monot- 
onous and uniform in its composition, and probably unchanged for 
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thousands of years even in its individual components, still holds out 
a prize for discovery, but it is to the naturalist and ethnologist, 
rather than to the geographer, that the fruits of discovery will 
pertain. Whether with reason or without, the search for the 
“missing link” will long continue to be made here, in the home of 
the gorilla and chimpanzee, where as yet a nearly virgin field is open 
to the zoologist and botanist. The pygmy races of Du Chaillu, 
Schweinfurth, and Stanley, whatever their relations to one another 
or to the pygmies of Herodotus may be, have a history of their own 
which only in broken passages has thus far succeeded in issuing from 
the dark solitudes of its birth. 

Our sister continent of the south invites alike to its mountain 
fastnesses and to the vast wilderness of forest which rolls off from them 
to the Atlantic, and still secretes the head-waters of some of the most 
potent of the Amazonian tributaries. Nature has probably remained 
less changed here during a century of time than in any other equal 
part of the earth’s surface. The forests of the Cassiguiare and 
Orinoco, which have been so picturesquely delineated by Humboldt, 
the solemn mazes of the Amazons which brought lasting life to the 
pen and pencil of a Von Martins, still stand omnipotent, regardless 
of the inroads which a feeble civilization has attempted to make in 
them. Savage nature still smiles at the tiny craft that navigate the 
king of American waters, but the penetration of steam means the 
breaking away of barriers, and before long, probably, the freshness 
and verdure of the tropical solitudes will be only a reminiscence of 
the past. The progress of the mountaineer is well graven in the icy 
slopes of the high Andean chain, and if no such remarkable ascents 
have yet been made as those of Graham and Conway in the Hima- 
layas, little remains undone the accomplishment of which would add 
lustre to the mountain-craft, unless it be the conquest of Sorata or 
Illimani, the contestants to supremacy over the entire system of 
American mountains. Roraima, the famous and presumably inacces- 
sible plateau-mountain of Venezuela, which stood impregnable until 
the closely-calculating eye of Im Thurn had detected a point of 
weakness, has fallen among the many links which connect the im- 
possible with the possible. 

That any important geographical discoveries should still be 
achieved within the boundaries of the North American continent 
will appear little probable to most readers, and still less discoveries 
within the domain of the United States itself. It is true that only 
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within recent years an attempt had been made to establish a new 
“true” source for the Mississippi, and that vague rumors had associ- 
ated Mistassini, lying near the Height of Land in Canada, with a 
lake of the dimensions of Superior, but these efforts at forcing dis- 
coveries have been promptly baffled by a demonstration of facts. 
Yet it is not too much to say that considerable geographical work 
still remains undone in our continent, and that a refreshing uncer- 
tainty surrounds our knowledge of some of the aspects of nature in 
America which ought long ago to have been dispelled. Only two 
years ago, the mysteries of the Grand Falls of Labrador, which 
tradition had invested with the dignity and grandeur of a second 
Niagara, were cleared up, and but a few years before was made the 
determination that true glaciers and active volcanoes still taught a 
geological lesson within the confines of the major United States. 
But even to-day, were the question to be solemnly asked, Where are 
we to search for the culminating point of the Union? there would 
probably be found few to answer, for in fact the point, whether it 
be Mount Whitney, the Sierra Blanca, or some other peak of the 
Rocky Mountains, has not yet been absolutely determined. And 
why should such accuracy be expected from western geography when 
it is still barely known in many parts of the eastern United States? 
Who, for example, will state with a near approach to positiveness 
where lies the highest point of the State of Pennsylvania, and what 
is its name? The most exhaustive and detailed geological work that 
has been executed in any State of the Union has been done in the 
State of Pennsylvania, yet it is only a few years ago that the State 
Geologist, in one of his Annual Reports, excused the deficiencies of 
his work on the ground of inaccuracy of topographical detail, the 
boundary line, for example, of the northwestern counties being 
located fully one mile out of the position which is assigned to it by 
the much more accurate topographical data furnished by the adjoin- 
ing State of New Jersey; and similar inaccuracies of detail exist to 
this day in the physiographic determinations even of the immediate 
surroundings of Philadelphia. Nor can it be said that we are much 
better placed with regard to several other States of the Atlantic 
border. 

Both in the United States and in Canada the main field of ex- 
ploration lies in the mountain regions. That close orographic work 
which in Germany, France, Switzerland and Austria has permitted 
of a cartographic representation which appeals to the eye with a 
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vivid reality known only to those who have made frequent use of 
the better German and Swiss atlases, has thus far barely entered upon 
more than the initial stage with us. The eastern mountains have 
been, in fact, studied with a minuteness and detail which leave little 
to be desired, but this can scarcely be claimed for the vast western 
complex which constitutes the true axis of the North American 
continent. Mount Hood, in Oregon, has for years been famous, in 
consequence of a rapid loss of upward of five thousand feet of its as- 
sumed height, as a feature intermediate between a mountain and a 
hole in the ground; and even within the last two or three years we 
have been asked to decide the elevation of that colossus among snow- 
clad mountains, St. Elias, as between thirteen thousand five hundred 
and twenty thousand feet! 

The eyes of geographers are at the present time directed to two 
regions of the earth’s surface which in the estimate, probably, of 
most minds, hold out the least promise of geographical conquest or 
discovery. These are the regions of the North and South Poles. 
Nothing appears to be more thoroughly engrafted in the vulgar 
conception of a Polar enterprise than that its sole object is the 
attainment of the position of the Pole—hence the oft-repeated ques- 
tion, Of what use? The fact that discoveries of various kinds, 
important as supplying to the scientist data of a form and character 
that could not otherwise be readily obtained, can be made in the 
course of such exploration, seems rarely to enter into a general calcu- 
lation; yet there have been few expeditions to the far North which 
have not yielded results commensurate with the effort that has been 
put to them. Apart from the practical results that have arisen from 
such discoveries as that of the Magnetic Pole—toward the more ac- 
curate determination of the position of which an expedition is at the 
present moment organizing through the efforts of Colonel Gilder— 
from that knowledge of the icy seas which has permitted of the 
establishment and prosecution of an important and permanent whal- 
ing industry, and that experience of ice-navigation which to-day en- 
courages reasonable hope of opening a new commercial route between 
Europe and the heart of Asia, the sciences of zoology, geology, and 
botany have received invaluable accessions to their store-houses of 
facts, and oceanography and meteorology scarcely less important data 
serviceable for the elucidation of many obscure and vexed problems 
which still await solution. 

To the “ practical” mind—the mind that weighs the value of a 
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discovery only in an estimate of coin—such accessions to knowledge 
may appear trivial and valueless, and as not warranting the expendi- 
ture of force and money that is applied toward their acquisition. It 
is rarely remembered, however, that an immense amount of energy 
is annually expended in the exploration of the past facts of history 
which can have but little bearing upon the life of to-day, in the ex- 
ploitation of the mysteries of metaphysical and philosophical science 
which are equally little adapted toward guiding one to an easy path 
of life, and in producing that which touches only the esthetic side 
of nature. For those who identify the progress of civilization with 
a search after truth, it is hardly necessary to answer the question 
regarding the value of Arctic exploration. It was fully answered a 
half-century ago by that stern friend of knowledge, Sir John Barrow, 
when he wrote— 


“The North Pole is the only thing in the world about which we know noth- 
ing; and that want of all knowledge ought to operate as a spur to adopt the 
means of wiping away that stain of ignorance from this enlightened age.” 


It is not possible to anticipate the discoveries that may be made 
by the several Arctic expeditions which will be thrown into a com- 
mon race during the next twelve months, and which a national pride 


will follow with more than usual interest. The leaders of two, at 
least—Jackson and Nansen—have openly declared for the Pole, and 
their paths lie not very far from one another. The one has selected 
the route via Francis-Joseph Land, using the pack-sea as an avenue of 
pedestrian travel; the other has chosen the sea east of Francis-Joseph 
Land, and pinned his confidence to a craft navigated by the hazard 
will of the oceanic waters, free from the disturbing influence of man. 
Jackson has closely determined the contingencies of his ice-traverse ; 
Nansen leaves to the tender mercies of wind and current a drift 
that has been calculated for three or four years. Mr. Peary’s new 
exploration begins where his achievement of last year terminated. 
From Independence Bay, on the northeast coast of Greenland, in 
latitude 81° 37’, one section of the exploring party will survey the 
coast-line southward to Cape Bismarck, in latitude 77° 01’, while 
another will follow the coast to its farthest extension in the opposite 
direction, and gain the “ farthest north” of Lockwood and Brainard 
in 83° 24’. This course involves the circumnavigation, or more 
properly—since the effort will doubtless be executed on the frozen 
surface of the sea—the rounding of the Greenland archipelago, the 
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insular masses lying north of Independence Bay and of what appears 
to be a continuation of the Victoria or Nordenskjéld Inlet. To what 
degree of northern latitude this course of exploration may lead cannot 
in the nature of things be predicted; but there are reasons for believ- 
ing that the outlying insular masses extend to fully the eighty-fifth 
parallel, and possibly much further. That a position nearer the Pole 
than has ever before been reached will be attained by this northern 
party is extremely probable, and the question, barring a discussion 
of possible disaster, is merely, How much further north will this 
position be? 

On the route selected by Jackson, land (Francis-Joseph Land) is 
known also to extend to the eighty-third parallel, and here, too, 
there are reasons for believing that this extent may be very much 
greater. For many miles, however, before the eighty-fourth parallel 
is reached, whether it be on the European or on the American side, 
our knowledge of the region ceases, and conjecture takes the place of 
fact. Nothing known to-day precludes the possibility of, or renders 
improbable, the discovery of large island-masses lying in the region 
of the Pole, and room remains even for the existence there of a 
contineutal area. The accidental discovery of Francis-Joseph Land 
through the drift of the “ Tegethoff” was one of those surprises to 
the geographer which strongly emphasize the necessity for caution in 
dealing with purely theoretical problems, and prepare the mind to 
concede that the unknown has much to offer which not even a theorist 
could divine. Can it be asserted-that in a land area which might be 
reasonably assumed to exist in the region of the Pole a race of people 
will not be found who are wholly isolated from the rest of mankind? 
Among the possibilities of Polar discovery this one rarely figures, 
yet its realization would be of transcendent, although possibly senti- 
mental, interest, and would give a greater impetus to exploration in 
general than almost any other discovery. 

It is true there are no special reasons for holding a belief in the 
existence of such people, but almost equally little reason can be 
found for denying their existence. The Eskimo problem is still an 
unsolyed one; just how and why these peculiar people came to 
occupy the high northern region which they now inhabit, only a 
_ Close study of past and present conditions of existence can determine. 
The most northern (occupied) habitation on the surface of the earth 
lies somewhat south of the seventy-eighth parallel of latitude—the but 
of Igludahominy, on Robertson Bay, Northwest Greenland; but less 
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than a quarter of a century ago the Eskimo was still a lonely hunter 
nearly a degree further to the north, and traces of a departed tribe 
have been found even along the eighty-second parallel. And if a 
permanent habitation was possible at a distance of less than five 
hundred geographical miles from the Pole, there is nothing inherently 
improbable in the assumption, granting the existence of still more 
northerly lands, that such habitation extended quite to the Pole 
itself. 

The possibilities of discovery in Polar exploration are returned 
with perhaps still greater value from the Antarctic region than from 
the Arctic. The little that has been accomplished since the brilliant 
exploit of Ross half a century ago has served mainly to dissipate 
certain broad conclusions which had been from time to time hastily 
gathered and put together by practical navigators as well as pure 
theorists, and to show how profound is our ignorance of a region 
whose area is measured in millions of miles. It is not readily com- 
prehensible why so few well-equipped expeditions have been directed 
toward this quarter of the globe, and it should be a cause for satis- 
faction to all who appreciate a knowledge of our earth's every feature 
that so able and experienced a commander as Baron Nordenskjéld, 
the discoverer of the North-East Passage, should have undertaken to 


remove the mystery from the south, coincidently with the work of 
Nansen, Peary, and Jackson in the north. The eyes of the world 
will follow with keen interest the experiences of these masters in 
exploration; and while, doubtless, a goodly share of protest and 
criticism will follow in the wake of the departed, the reflection will 
still come home that the search after knowledge has no limits and 
knows no time. 


ANGELO HEILPRIN. 





JOURNALISM AS A CAREER. 


JOURNALISM in its essential qualifications is a learned profession ; 
in its exactions, its limitations to income and its insecurity of employ- 
ment, it is more nearly a trade. 

Thirteen years of constant labor as a newspaper-man have forced 
me to this conclusion, and I am led to offer it here not through any 
dissatisfaction with my lot in life but as a fair definition of what I 
am pleased to call my “profession.” It must be borne in mind, 
however, that this definition does not apply to capital in journalism, 
but to labor. When the question of capital is considered, journalism 
becomes at once a business, pure and simple. Money is invested to 
make money. The fundamental principle of metropolitan journalism 
to-day is to buy white paper at three cents a pound and sell it at ten 
cents a pound. And in some quarters it does not matter how much 
the virgin whiteness of the paper is defiled so long as the defilement 
sells the paper. It is not the purpose of this article to attack or even 
describe the perverted ethics of modern journalism, except in so far 
as it affects the working newspaper-man. It is the material rather 
than the moral advantage or disadvantage which claims attention here 
—what journalism offers to the man who adopts it as a lifelong 
vocation. 

There is no calling so alluring to the young and the uninitiated 
as newspaper-work. The variety, the excitement, the constantly- 
recurring opportunities to visit new scenes, to meet famous people, 
to undergo novel experiences, envelop this work in a seductive 
glamour. The fact that behind its representative always stands the 
mighty power of the newspaper itself fills the novice with a delightful 
sensation that approximates intoxication. He assumes that he is a 
part of that vast, indefinite and mysterious potentiality which the 
public dreads and fears and sometimes, not unreasonably, hates. To 
have men of years and wealth and station treat him with deferential 
consideration swells him with a sense of his own importance. To 
be paid to go where other people pay to go, to take precedence in 
public gatherings, to enter portals closed to others, to penetrate police 
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and fire lines—in short, to experience all the advantages which policy 
rather than courtesy extends to the newspapers, is a constant delight 
to the new reporter. Nor is it less gratifying to him to realize that 
he has stepped from the door of his alma mater into a new world 
which furnishes him with a living while it entertains him so royally. 
His classmate who chose the law is still digging in a law-school or 
drudging in a lawyer’s office, actually paying money to learn a pro- 
fession while he is paid to learn the newspaper-business. His income 
for the first year is from five hundred dollars to seven hundred dollars. 
This is doubled in the second year. In the third year, or even sooner 
if he is at all clever, he is permitted to write for his newspaper 
“on space,” that is, at a certain stipulated sum a column. 

This is a glorious day for him. Still beardless and but little 
more than two years in journalism, he finds himself on a footing of 
equality, so far as opportunity to make money is concerned, with 
men who are twice his age and have grown gray in the service. His 
soul is filled with exultation; ambition spurs him to renewed effort, 
and the horizon of his future is bright with the rosy glow of hope. 
His income the next year is three thousand dollars. He works day 
and night, in fair weather and foul. Like the soldier, he stands 
ready to answer every call of duty and performs every task faithfully 
and well. But three thousand dollars is his income the next year 
and the next and the next, until he realizes one day that he has 
grown old. Young men are entering the business just as he entered 
it and are pushing him to the wall just as he pushed others. Nov- 
elty has ceased to attract him, he no longer feels the spur of ambition, 
enthusiasm is dead, the glamour of journalism is gone. He fights 
stubbornly for a living for himself and his family. But with all his 
desperate struggling he sees his income dwindle just as it grew. The 
best work is given to younger men, to those who are nimbler on their 
feet and quicker with their pens. Unlike the soldier, he finds his 
years of faithful service count for nothing. He has grown old ina 
business which has no place for old men, where to grow old is 
accounted almost acrime. He is not dismissed, but he is starved 
out—not deliberately, but because the work must be done more 
quickly than he can do it. He cannot better his condition with any 
other newspaper, because every other newspaper recognizes that he is 
of as little value to it as he is to the journal which sapped his vitality 
and dropped him. 


What becomes of him? If he has been frugal and thrifty, he 
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may have saved enough money to insure him against penury. With 
these savings and fugitive work here and there, he is enabled to eke 
out his existence to the end. If he has saved nothing, and thrift is 
not a characteristic or privilege of newspaper-men in general, he 
becomes one of those gray ghosts that haunt Newspaper Row asking 
for work that is seldom given, begging a little money from this friend 
or that, dying at last so poor that decent burial is vouchsafed only 
through the meagre charity of the Press Club. This picture is not 
attractive, but its truth is fully attested by the white and silent wit- 
nesses that dot the green sward of Cypress Hills Cemetery. 

The most pathetic figure in journalism is the man who has grown 
old in its service. Through no fault of his, he finds himself without 
a vocation when he most needs it. In any other business, his expe- 
rience would be of value. The accumulated knowledge of years 
would command a price commensurate with its worth. Here it is 
valueless, because in the first ten years of his journalistic career he 
has mastered the art of reporting, of copy-reading, of any routine 
departmental work, and experience shows that celerity decreases with 
age after a certain period of years has been reached. Journalism is 
essentially a business for young men. They rush into it by hun- 
dreds, they remain in it by tens. Ninety per cent of the men who 
enter journalism leave it before they become old. They remain in 
it only long enough to make it a stepping-stone to something else less 
exacting, less limited in remuneration, less insecure in employment. 
On the staff of the daily newspaper with which I am connected there 
is only one man over fifty years of age, and the average age of the 
employes in the editorial department is less than thirty-five. <A 
canvass of other metropolitan newspaper-offices will show but a slight 
variation from these figures. There are more old men doing mes- 
senger-service for telegraph companies than reporting for the daily 
newspapers. 

Where do these men go when they give up newspaper-work? 
They are to be found chiefly in politics or the theatrical business, 
two pursuits closely allied to journalism, although the law entices 
many and strictly commercial pursuits a few. A vast number die in 
the service before they grow old. The death-rate is high among 
newspaper-workers. This is a business which knows no Sabbath, no 
holiday, no day of rest. The newspaper must be printed three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the year, and the mental fatigue, the 
nervous waste, the physical exhaustion necessary to accomplish this 
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feat must be shared in some degree by every member of the staff. 
The result is that vitality is more quickly destroyed here than else- 
where and newspaper-workers die young. 

It would seem that a business so alluring to beginners should 
retain a greater percentage of men entering it. The first cause to 
drive them out is the limit of money to be earned. I have already 
cited the case of the reporter and have mentioned three thousand 
collars per annum as his income. This is a high figure. The aver- 
age income of reporters working for the New York newspapers is 
really less than two thousand dollars per annum. Copy-readers 
average about the same. The various heads of departments, such as 
dramatic, musical, sporting, foreign and exchanges, range from two 
thousand dollars to three thousand five hundred dollars; editorial 
writers from two thousand five hundred dollars to four thousand 
dollars; city and Sunday editors from three thousand dollars to five 
thousand dollars; and managing editors from five thousand dollars to 
fifteen thousand dollars. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
each newspaper has but one managing editor. There are probably 
only two men in metropolitan journalism, without proprietary inter- 
ests, who draw a salary of fifteen thousand dollars; two more may 
draw ten thousand dollars each, and the others have high places but 
low incomes. And yet there are people who insist on placing jour- 
nalism on the same professional plane with law and medicine. Just 
think of limiting the income from the practice of law or medicine to 
any such figures as these! 

It is this limitation, fixed by the relation of labor to capital, 
which makes journalism more of a trade than a profession. The 
newspaper-worker is simply a wage-earner, a hired man. It is a good 
trade, a grand and noble trade in brains, but it is a trade, and it is 
a mere hallucination to call it a profession in the sense that law and 
medicine are professions. 

Insecurity of employment is a kindred evil. What a man does 
counts for little against what he does not do. One error in judg- 
ment, one serious mistake, will wipe out a record of years of faithful, 
conscientious and fruitful toil. A change in management or the 
whim of a proprietor may annul a position won by a lifetime of 
earnest endeavor and devotion to duty. One instance will serve to 
illustrate this point. A man had held for years the post of city 
editor on a large New York daily. He had become famous through- 
out the world of journalism as the greatest news-condenser of his 
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time. The newspaper he had served so long suddenly dropped him 
from the place he had held with such credit to it and such honor to 
himself. And for what? Not that he had made any error, but that 
he had grown old. For this crime, he was cast adrift in the stormy 
sea of journalism, to seek bread elsewhere. No position similar to 
his old one was open to him, and he was forced in the evening of his 
life to begin a new career, to start again as a reporter, to go back to 
the work he had done thirty years before. He made the effort and 
struggled bravely for a time, but the keen competition of younger and 
stronger men told against him and he found himself outrun in the 
grovelling race fora livelihood. One night he was sent out on a 
river-front assignment in the cold and wet and darkness of a winter 
storm. That night he met his death amid the floating ice of the 
Hudson. It may have been an accident, but whatever the cause of 
his death his heart had been broken. This is but one of a long 
series of similar tragedies. 

Not a year passes without one or more “shake-ups,” as news- 
paper-men call them, in the offices of our large dailies. Withovt 
apparent cause, men are assigned to new and humiliating duties or 
are thrown out of employment altogether. The managing editor of 
to-day may have the choice to-morrow of doing reporter’s work or of 
doing no work at all. The firmly-established principle of American 
journalism is that the newspaper is everything and the newspaper- 
man is nothing. The newspaper absorbs the newspaper-man com- 
pletely. Whatever the journalist does goes to the credit of the 
journal. I will venture the assertion that no person who reads this 
article can name the editorial writers of any New York newspaper, 
unless he may chance to be on the staff of that newspaper. Even the 
proprietors of newspapers do not know the authors of the various 
writings which grace their pages. They seldom care to know, except 
to disapprove. And if they do not know, how much less do the 
readers of newspapers know? The impersonality of journalism is 
a bar to that individual reputation so dear and so important to honest 
workers in every calling. In no other vocation do personal endeavor 
and achievement accrue so little to the credit of the individual. 

But of all the material disadvantages of journalism as a career, 
the remoteness of the possibility of ever becoming a newspaper- 
proprietor is the most discouraging. The highest ambition of a true 
newspaper-man is to own a newspaper, or at least to have a controlling 
interest in a newspaper, for it is only under this condition that he 
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can direct its policy. Here lies the fascination of journalism and 
here it rises to the height of a profession, to a height, indeed, above 
that of any other profession. The modern newspaper is the greatest 
power on earth. In comparison with it every other individual in- 
fluence sinks into insignificance. To wield this power, to exert this 
influence is worth the labor, the worry, the sacrifice of a lifetime. 
“The glory of journalism,” said the aged proprietor of a New York 
daily recently, “is to be able to help your friends and to fight your 
enemies; to promulgate the doctrines you love and to attack the 
shams you hate; to have in your hands always a weapon with which 
you can crush a man who is not similarly armed, and with which 
you can resist the onslaught of any publication whatsoever.” There 
was a savage satisfaction in this selfish utterance which suggested the 
moral bluhtness of some of the newspapers of to-day, but it expressed 
the power of the greatest factor in modern civilization and indicated 
the possibilities for good which might come from a broader and more 
Christian exercise of such a power. But how is the working news- 
paper-man to attain this goal? The magnitude of the capital neces- 
sary to start a daily newspaper in New York is in itself an almost 
insuperable obstacle. There are ten great daily newspaper-properties 
in the metropolis; there are five thousand working newspaper-men. 
If the man in control of each of these properties should be replaced 
by a working newspaper-man not now in control, there would be at 
least four thousand nine hundred and ninety journalists in the same 
condition they were before the change was made—the condition of 
hired men. They would still have to come at the beck and call of 
some one else, still have to go on working day in and day out for a 
limited weekly stipend, still have to live in the uncertainty of having 
no work on the morrow, still have to surrender their abilities, their 
energies and their lives to the newspaper, only to be dropped when 
it had absorbed all the good in them. 

“What does the working newspaper-man expect?” the newspaper 
will ask. He expects nothing but his wages at the end of the week. 
He has agreed to give the newspaper so much labor for so much 
money, and he is man enough to carry out his contract without 
grumbling. If he does not like his trade, he can try some other. 
But don’t tell him that he is a “ professor,” and above all don’t lead 
any young man about to choose a life-vocation into journalism under 
a misapprehension of its conditions. Let him understand these thor- 
oughly, and then if he would still be a journalist let him take his 
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chance of finding employment in a field where the supply of raw 
material is always far in excess of the demand. If the opportunity 
should afford and he should disclose aptitude for newspaper-work, 
he will not find his lot so very hard so long as he has youth and 
strength. He will make a better living than he could asa clerk 
and it is possible he may become some day a managing editor or even 
a@ proprietor. 

He will find, however, that there are some moral as well as 
material disadvantages in journalism. If he is a reporter, he may 
be assigned to interview the servants of a household with regard to 
the domestic differences of their master and mistress. If his instincts 
are those of a gentleman, his self-respect may outweigh his journal- 
istic ambition and he will refuse the task. He will then in all prob- 
ability be dismissed. This, however, will depend somewhat on the 
character of the newspaper for which he has engaged to work. If he 
should be unscrupulous and should succeed with the servants, his 
next assignment may be to play the spy on some lady or gentleman. 
Having done this, he will have established his claim to be considered 
a full-fledged “sneak” reporter and a disgrace to an honorable call- 
ing. But if he should refuse to do such work and should steadfastly 
maintain the just position that no journal has a right to ask an 
employe to do anything at the expense of his self-respect, he will 
still find many things to try his soul. He may be assigned to a 
banquet on an invitation sent to his newspaper, and be placed behind 
a screen while the gentlemanly and well-bred banqueters regale them- 
selves. This mark of consideration for reporters has been shown 
already on more occasions than one in New York. 

It may even be his good fortune to duplicate the following expe- 
rience: A personal friend of the editor of one of our largest dailies 
gave a private reception which he was very anxious to have described 
at length in the next issue of the newspaper. A reporter was sent to 
the house. The servant ushered him into a closet where the silver 
was kept. He had not been there long when the mistress of the 
house entered, looked him over critically and turned away to ques- 
tion her husband as to who “that person” was in the silver-closet. 
The husband endeavored to explain that it was a reporter sent there 
to “ write up” the reception. He had been seated in the silver-closet 
because there was no other place to put him out of sight of the com- 
pany. This did not satisfy her and she demanded that the “ person” 


should be sent away. The husband remonstrated, saying it was im- 
44 
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possible, as he had personally requested the editor to send the man to 
the house. All this was in the hearing of the reporter, but it did not 
prepare him for what happened immediately after. The woman 
flounced into the silver-closet again and gathering up all the spoons 
carried them away with her! Such experiences as these are not so 
common now as they were formerly, for the New York reporter has 
borne himself so well that he is treated with ordinary courtesy by 
respectable people. 

In other quarters, he will discover among reputable folk a 
wholesome dread of newspaper-men, a dread inspired by heartless and 
inexcusable attacks upon private character. He will find temptations 
to dissipation constantly thrown in his way, for by a curious cere- 
bration the average man has evolved the idea that the proper thing to 
do on meeting a newspaper-man is to ask him to drink. This is es- 
pecially true of politicians. What is more dangerous still, the news- 
paper-man has to employ not infrequently some form of dissipation 
in order to obtain news. In addition to the expense so incurred, 
which the newspaper never thinks of sharing, the reporter must dress 
well and in all other ways appear as a gentleman. He is constantly 
thrown with men whose income is many times larger than his, but 
he cannot afford, more on account of his paper than of himself, to 
be mean or niggardly. The result of all this is that even on an 
income of forty or fifty dollars a week he can scarcely stretch his 
wage from one pay-day to another. He has to spend money to make 
money. And yet we hear that the newspaper-man is improvident! 
It is not true. The conditions of his business exact so great a tribute 
from his earnings that he has little left. The average newspaper-man 
would save money if he were not forced to spend it. 

Another condition which grows out of the circumstances of his 
valling is that the newspaper-writer comes to lean so much upon 
the newspaper for financial support that any faculty for business 
other than writing becomes utterly dwarfed. As a result of this 
tendency, the writer who does not get out of journalism in the first 
ten years cannot get out of it at all. He becomes a mere animated 
writing-machine. He may be a Free Trade Democrat penning Pro- 
tection editorials for a Republican newspaper, or vice versd, but even 
if it occurs to him that there is anything wrong or inconsistent in 
that, it is his trade to write. If he were a cabinet-maker instead of 
a journalist, he could not hesitate on the ground of politics to fill an 
order for a table. He must view journalism in the same light. 
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He has to fashion the best editorial he can without consideration of 
his own convictions on the subject presented. His only duty is to 
give value received for the money he is to get, to please his employer 
and thereby retain the privilege of earning enough money to buy food 
and clothing for his family. With the majority of newspaper-men, 
it is not a question of what kind of work they shall do, but a ques- 
tion of any kind of work. The newspaper often demands of the 
newspaper-man a service which the proprietor of a newspaper would 
never think of doing personally but which he sanctions and not infre- 
quently orders. This service means humiliation, if not actual de- 
basement and degradation; yet the newspaper-man is confronted with 
the alternative of doing it or of losing his place. If he has to con- 
sider himself only, he will refuse, for self-respect is better than 
money; but if the sustenance of a wife and children is imperilled, he 
may well hesitate. 

It is only fair to say that not all newspapers systematically 
demand such debasing or degrading service. But the general prin- 
ciple is inexorable, that the employe must do what the newspaper 
demands or‘ forfeit his place. This assumption of autocracy by the 
newspaper extends even to payment for work done. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of a reporter working at space-rates. His under- 
standing is that he shail receive so much money for each column he 
writes and a certain stipulated sum for each hour of labor not produe- 
tive of written matter. At the end of each week, he makes out an 
itemized bill of space and time charges. This bill may be and often 
is cut down materially, so that he receives for his week’s work a sum 
of money less than that due him under the verbal agreement which 
induced him to undertake it. He has no redress, because the news- 
paper declares his charge was excessive and unjust. It is possible a 
court of law might sustain his claim, but the sum involved is so 
much less than the cost of a suit to recover that he lets it pass often 
without a murmur of protest. A still greater bar to legal insistence 
on his rights is the knowledge that such insistence will not only cost 
him his place on the newspaper immediately concerned but will 
prove a serious obstacle to employment on any other newspaper. 
The newspaper simply says, “ You can take what we offer you, or 
you can leave”; and the offer is accepted because the newspaper- 
man knows that for every vacancy in journalism ten men are ready 
to try to fill it on any terms the newspaper may impose. Salaried 
men are subjected to a system of fines or suspensions which must 
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likewise be accepted without question if employment is to be re- 
tained. 

Journalism is a vocation in which unorganized labor is wholly at 
the mercy of capital. Newspaper-men are loth to acknowledge this 
truth. They hold themselves on a plane high above that where the 
self-preservation of labor has made trades-unions imperative. They 
rank journalism with theology and law and medicine, because they 
are prone to consider its essential qualifications rather than its limita- 
tions and compensation. They regard the mental development, the 
diversified knowledge and literary accomplishment so necessary to 
success, and turn away with disgust from any proposition even to 
compare it with a manual trade. They hate to acknowledge anything 
so anomalous as a trade in brains. But that is what journalism is— 
a trade where “ gray-matter” takes the place of muscle, where the 
head is substituted for the hands. Individual workers of experience 
realize this fact in spite of themselves, but they do not permit them- 
selves tq understand it clearly. That old pet delusion of a “ profes- 
sion” rises up before them and they bow down and worship it as a 
fetish. Two or three spasmodic attempts in this country and in 
England to organize labor in journalism have been smothered with 
ridicule at the birth. I doubt whether a labor-union in journalism 
can ever be effected, for the very reason that it is a trade in brains. 

And this brings me to a consideration of the remarkable fact that 
a vast majority of the capital invested in journalism was not made 
from journals or furnished by journalists. Nearly all the money 
with which newspapers, successful and unsuccessful, have been 
started in New York, has come from sources entirely alien to 
journalism itself. Hence we often find the proprietor of a large 
newspaper, the man actually controlling its destiny and indicating its 
policy, in the person of an individual who never had any training 
whatever as a journalist. But he has had that which few journalists 
ever attain even in their own vocation, a business-training. He 
knows how to buy and sell, whether it be white paper or ink or 
brains. The fact that he may not know the first rudiments of the 
English language, that sociology and political science are as incom- 
prehensible to him as the hereafter, does not affect the case at all. 
He can hire men at so much a week for all that sort of thing, just as 
he could hire skilled artisans if he were a manufacturer of machines 
or railroad-cars or jewelry. Editorial writers or critics or copy- 
readers or reporters are so numerous and so cheap that his whole 
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editorial staff can be changed in a day if he deems it necessary. 
despises the literary accomplishments of these men and therefore the 
men themselves, because he measures ail men by their ability to ac- 
cumulate money and cannot see advantage in anything not convertible 
into money. These men may be his superiors in all but money- 
getting, but they are his docile hirelings, and his contempt is open. 
To him, the “ business-end” of a newspaper is of chief importance, 
and if he does not attend to that himself he is willing at all times to 
pay more for a business-manager than for an editor-in-chief. It is 
a favorite boast of one newspaper-proprietor of this stripe that he can 
hire all the editors he wants for ten dollars a week! This, of course, 
is a slight exaggeration, although the average pay of the writers in 
his employ does not greatly exceed that sum; but his theory of 
journalism—that newspapers are made in the business-offices and 
that the editorial departments are mere adjuncts for carrying out 
money-making schemes hatched elsewhere—is widely shared. 

The domination of the business-office over the editorial depart- 
ment is a development of recent years; the natural consequence of 
the gradual evolution of journalism into a purely money-making 
business. There was a time when the salaried editor despised 
the counting-room. His ideal newspaper embodied a loftiness of 
aim which could not be affected by any sordid motive. He held 
that there were certain reservations upon which the business-office 
should not trespass. An advertisement should appear in the unmis- 
takable form of an advertisement and in the columns set aside for 
advertisements. Editorial opinion should be above and beyond all 
considerations except those of right and justice and the general good. 
The presentation of news should be unbiassed and uncolored, the 
single, unvarying rule being to give the facts as nearly as possible. 
In short, to borrow the words of a distinguished New York editor, 
there should be no sailing under false colors. This was the old 
theory, the high, chivalrous declaration of journalistic principle 
which the new school of journalism, the purely business school, is 
willing enough to accept even if it does not always practise it, except 
in the matter of advertising. In that, the new school has wrought 
such a revolution that the salaried editor now lends himself cheerfully 
and even enthusiastically to the attainment of the one objective point 
—money-getting. 

The old school pretended to sell nothing but a certain space 
allotted to advertising. The new school can see no reason for such 
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restriction. If it is right to sell advertising space in one part of 
the newspaper that a man may puff his wares, why not in another? 
This wholesale barter does not necessarily mean debasement. But it 
does mean that journalistic traditions are shattered and that in the new 
school the business-office is paramount. Therefore, if a man would 
be successful to the highest degree in journalism to-day, he must 
know the business-office. Without this knowledge he may attain 
success as an employe, but never as an employer. Without it, he 
can never hope to retain the ownership of a newspaper. Working 
newspaper-men, the laborers in the literary side of the vineyard, 
have given too little heed to this important fact. They have been 
too long and too thoroughly saturated with contempt for the “ business 
end.” If the money-getter of the journal despised them for their 
lack of thrift, they doubly despised him for his methods, even when 
their sustenance depended on his success. This has been chiefly be- 
cause they have no business-training. They are dependents from the 
beginning, and their dependence increases with their years of service. 
A well-known editorial writer, now in New York, once made a 
contract with a Boston newspaper-owner to occupy the chair of man- 
aging editor for five years. His compensation was to be a fixed 
weekly salary and five thousand dollars’ worth of stock at the ter- 
mination of the contract. After he had served three years, the pro- 
prietor of the newspaper made things so uncomfortable for him that 
he offered to leave if three thousand dollars in stock or Hs equivalent 
were given to him. “You can get out now,” said the proprietor, 
“and without any stock or any equivalent.” “ But my contract calls 
for the stock and I demand it,” the editor insisted. “Take your 
contract to a lawyer,” sneered the proprietor, “and let him see what 
it is worth.” The editor submitted the contract to the late General 
Benjamin F. Butler, a personal friend of long standing. When 
General Butler had glanced over the instrument he turned and asked, 
“Did you sign this contract?” “Idid.” “ Were you sober and in 
the possession of your normal senses?” “Iwas.” “Do you know 
what I think of you?” “No, General, what do you think of me?” 
“T think you are a journalistic genius and a business jackass! Your 
contract isn’t worth the paper on which it is written!” The contract 
stipulated that the editor’s compensation depended on the “ satisfac- 
tion” of the proprietor. This is a fair sample of the business acumen 
and practice of the average newspaper-worker, and General Butler's 
terse characterization is only too applicable to the craft as a whole. 
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To attain pre-eminent success in journalism to-day, a man must 
have an acute appreciation and a competent knowledge of both the 
“business end” and the “editorial end.” He must be able to com- 
bine the two. His mind must be broad enough to grasp all sides of 
journalism, versatile enough to change instantly from one phase to 
another, and subtle enough to understand the minutest details. In 
the past decade we have seen one such mind loom up from the 
Western horizon and revolutionize metropolitan journalism. It may 
be contended with some justice that this revolution has entailed in 
some respects a questionable benefit; but the revolution is here, and 
the fruit of it is the largest circulation and the greatest advertising 
patronage in America. Within the last two years another mind, 
similar to that already alluded to, but working on other lines, has 
made its impress on the newspaper world. The experiments of the 
latter are yet in their infancy; but they are so numerous, so varied, 
so resourceful, that all question of their ultimate success has already 
been abandoned. 

It will have been observed that in writing this paper I have had 
in mind particularly the daily journalism of New York. In other 
cities, the newspaper-worker’s condition may vary slightly according 


to local environment, but the essential principles are the same every- 
where in America. 


Briefly, the disadvantages of journalism as a permanent vocation 
are the limitation to income, the insecurity of place, the comparative 
impossibility of ever working except for hire, the impersonality 
of the work, the absolute power which the newspaper has over the 
newspaper-man, the constant drain upon both mental and physical 
forces, and the fact that old age is almost as fatal to employment 
as death itself. Another serious disadvantage, and by no means 
the least, is the jealousy and envy which obtain among newspaper- 
men. Many of the changes in place are due to the wire-pulling, 
the backbiting and the petty conspiracies of the men themselves. 
The ambition of the average newspaper-man does not reach to the 
ptoprietorship of a newspaper. But it does reach to some place 
with more power and more salary than that he occupies. Ad- 
vancement is what he seeks, and advancement can be had only by a 
change of place, and a change of place can be had only with the con- 
sent of the proprietor or his direct representative. The proprietor 
thus becomes a sort of despot, at whose feet his vassals sue for favor 
and to influence whom plots and counterplots are laid until the 
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honest, straightforward, guileless man is so sick of such underhand 
work that he is all too willing to quit the contest and seek some 
other field. Hence it is that the best places are not always held by 
the best men. The courtier is often more successful, temporarily at 
least, than the journalist. 

The advantages of journalism as a vocation, as I have hinted 
above, depend largely on the point of view. It is probable that the 
lower grades of physicians, lawyers and preachers do not earn 
greater monetary compensation for their labors than newspaper-men. 
The same statement applies to the lower grades of men in commercial 
pursuits. Hence it will be seen that in the mere matter of furnish- 
ing a livelihood, journalism does not compare unfavorably with other 
vocations. But it is to the higher grades, to the boundless opportu- 
nities afforded to superior talents and unflagging industry, that a 
man must look in choosing his life-calling; and in these journalism 
without a proprietary interest suffers in comparison. Moreover, 
while there are innumerable worthless men in other vocations, men 
who lower the general average, there are no worthless men in jour- 
nalism. It has no place for dullards or laggards. Such may 
enter, but they are speedily discovered and mercilessly dropped. 
The result is that journalists as a class are intelligent, educated, 
earnest, industrious; and it is not the least advantage of the calling 
to be with these and of these. Another advantage of journalism lies 
in the character of the work the journalist has todo. The world is 
his field of labor, mankind his constant study. Under these condi- 
tions, labor never becomes insipid or uninteresting. Each rising sun 
brings with it a new turn of the kaleidoscope of human affairs, as rich 
in color, as wonderful in grouping, as that of the day which is gone. 
There is always an opportunity, even for the humblest, to do some 
good; and if the mighty power of the newspaper is only rightly 
directed and justly exercised, there is an exultation in achievement 
which is shared by every active agent in its production. 

J. W. KELLER. 
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WuHeEN Dr. Benjamin Rush died, in 1813, he bequeathed his 
books with a considerable endowment to the Philadelphia Library, 
upon condition that no part of the fund should ever be expended in 
the purchase of newspapers, because he was convinced that news- 
papers were “ teachers of disjointed thinking.” When Charles Dick- 
ens was in America in 1842, that superfluously aggressive critic 
thought an appropriate name for the typical American newspaper 
would be “The Daily Sewer.” The other day, Mr. William C. 
Todd, of Atkinson, New Hampshire, gave fifty thousand dollars to 
the Boston Public Library and directed that the income from this 
fund should be spent to buy newspapers to be kept in a suitable 
apartment in the building where all citizens and strangers can “ enter 
freely and read.” Mr. Todd had previously given ten thousand dol- 
lars to the library in Newburyport, Massachusetts, persuaded that it 
was better to provide newspapers for people to read than books, many 
of which remained on the library shelves for generations with their 
leaves uncut. About a month ago I heard a lawyer of note say that 
with the exception of one journal there was not a single daily paper 
in New York fit to go into a gentleman’s house; and he was quick 
to add, “ and that is so unamiable and quarrelsome that its influence 
cannot be of the right kind.” 

Now, what do these incidents imply? Were the newspapers very 
bad in Dr. Rush’s time? Were they eyen worse in 1842 when 
Dickens paid his first visit to America? Are they so much improved 
now that they are worthy of special study in public libraries? Are 
they in their improved condition so filled with scandals and gossip 
and accounts of crime that they are unworthy to enter a gentleman’s 
house? 

In Dr. Rush’s day, the newspapers certainly did not amount to 
much and were incomparably less amusing, entertaining, enterprising 
and instructive than they are to-day; but probably they were not 
more conducive of “ disjointed thinking.” In 1842, when they hor- 
rified Dickens with their license, they were not very different from 
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the newspapers Rush knew. For forty years after Dickens's visit— 
that is, until about 1882—the American newspapers expanded, grad- 
ually becoming broader in tone and generally more comprehensive. 
During this forty years there were no marked eras in the gradual 
process of evolution from the purely provincial press of the earlier 
days of the Republic; but since 1881 or 1882 the change has been 
very great and rapid. This change has been mainly due to a cheap- 
ening process, to an idea which originated with the former managers 
of the “ New York Times.” This newspaper was very prosperous 
and was justly held in great esteem on account of its public service 
in prosecuting to justice the criminal combination known as “ the 
Tweed ring.” The price of the paper was three cents; its reduction 
to two cents seriously curtailed its income without materially increas- 
ing the circulation. This proved that there was really no public 
demand for the reduction in price and that it was a mistake merely 
from a business point of view. Nevertheless, other papers quickly 
followed the example of the “ Times” in this reduction of price, and 
the experience of all was, I believe, the same—a material reduction 
of income, with no compensating advantage. Then began another 
cheapening process to cut down expenses. The effect of this was 
plainly observable in all the papers. 

About this time the “ New York World” became the property of 
a prominent Western newspaper-man whose innovations, both as to 
giving a larger quantity of reading-matter and illustrating the text 
with pictures, were copied sooner or later by all his contemporaries, 
with the result that the papers of to-day are anywhere from three to 
five times as large as they were before. 

Suppose we examine representative New York newspapers of 
twelve years agoand compare them with the same papers of this year. 
For example, we will take the “Sun,” the “ World,” “ Times” and 
“Tribune,” of Sunday, April 17, 1881, and compare them with the 
same papers of Sunday, April 16,1893. I wish to remark here that 
I selected this date in April merely by chance and not because I was 
aware of anything in the papers of that day making them at all 
extraordinary. Indeed, it may be they were more commonplace than 
usual, for it happened that the day before there were no “ carnivals 
of crime” or “ bloody butcheries” anywhere within telegraphic reach. 
The Sunday “Sun” and “ World” of the date given in 1881 were 
ach eight-page, seven-column papers. The “Tribune” had twelve 
pages of six columns each, and the “ Times” sixteen pages of seven 
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columns each. Men remarked twelve years ago that these were very 
large papers; but on the corresponding Sunday of 1893 the “ Tribune” 
was just twice as large, having twenty-four pages of six columns 
each; the “ Times” had twenty pages with seven columns each; the 
“Sun” had twenty-eight pages of seven columns each, and the 
“World” forty-four pages of eight columns each. This was expan- 
sion in earnest. But if the quality of the reading-matter had not 
suffered by this expansion and if it were not bad before the expan- 
sion began, then probably no one has the right to complain. 

For the purpose of comparing the various kinds of subjects treated 
in the papers of the different dates, I have made the following table— 


COLUMNS OF READING-MATTER IN NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS, APRIL 17, 1881, 
AND APRIL 16, 1893. 
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The true significance of this table, of course, lies in the percentage 
relation of the different subjects to the total number of columns 
printed. Thus, while the “Times” on this particular Sunday in 
1881 contained eighteen columns of literary matter, or sixteen per 
cent of the total space in the whole paper, the literary matter in the 
corresponding Sunday of this year is twelve columns, or only nine 
and six-tenths per cent of the total space. The “gossip” in the 
“Times” in twelve years increased from four-tenths of one per cent 
of the total space to eleven and seven-tenths per cent of the space; 
that is, from one-half a column it had grown during the twelve years 
to sixteen-and-three-quarter columns. The religious matter had 
dropped from one column in 1881, to nothing in 1893. Scientific 
matters decreased exactly in the same way, while the scandals which 
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filled only one column in 1881 now needed two columns and a half 
to hold them. The sporting news grew from three to ten columns; 
art criticism dropped from two columns to nothing. 

In the “Sun” of 1881, on the particular Sunday alluded to, there 
were no scandals printed; on the corresponding Sunday of 1893 the 
scandals filled two columns of the paper, or about one per cent of the 
total space; and the gossip increased from two to thirteen columns. 
The literary matter in the “Sun” remained about the same, while 
more space was given to religious, scientific and art subjects. 

The “ Tribune” in 1881 had two columns of religious matter and 
not a line in 1893. The scandals, however, which were nothing in 
1881 had increased to a column and a half, while the gossip had 
grown from one column to twenty-three, and so filled more than six- 
teen per cent of the space of the paper. Sporting, too, grew from 
one column to six columns and a half, while in both years editorial 
comments and art criticism remained the same. 

The “ World” in 1881 had no scandals and only a column of 
gossip. In 1893 the scandals filled a column and a half and the 
gossip sixty-three columns and a half! The music and drama in the 
former year required a column and a half, while eleven columns were 
used in 1893. It is likely that fully eight of these eleven columns 
devoted to the music and drama should be credited to gossip. In 
1881, the “ World” had no stories of crimes and criminals; in the 
paper of April 16, 1893, six columns were devoted to these subjects. 

From this analysis of the contents of the papers of the dates 
mentioned, everyone can draw a plain inference as to whether the 
expansion of the newspaper-press of New York has been upon lines 
calculated to benefit the public. A great many of the things men- 
tioned as mere gossip and spoken of as scandals would be totally 
unfit to reproduce. The Sunday “Sun” I happened to hit on for 
examination, is not at all more lurid than usual; indeed, the sup- 
plements are not cnlivened with the usual pictures showing the 
hosiery and other underwear of women of various nations, together 
with dissertations on the same. Buton the first page of the paper we 
have telegraphed to us from London an account of the trial of an 
English nobleman for an alleged indecent assault; then an account 
of how a young woman was said to have been made drunk by her 
lover; then the moving tale of an attack in the street by the wife of 
a barkeeper on the barkeeper’s mistress. But the first page has still 
another sensation, absolutely indescribable, and about as fair and 
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legitimate a piece of news as might have been obtained by sending 
reporters to the Bloomingdale Insane Asylum to interview the in- 
mates—a nice page for a wife or daughter to scan at breakfast, before 
going to church. Such a story was never before, I believe, printed 
in any New York newspaper that made any pretence to respectability. 
At any rate, I have searched the files in vain for any previous report 
at once so objectionable and unnecessary. The “Sun” files of twelve 
years ago contain none such, and there is nothing approaching it 
between 1881 and now. ‘I'he “'l'ribune” of April 16, 1893, printed 
this story. The “ World” did not,—until the next day! 

The new “Times” did not touch this case; but on the fifth page 
there is a headline in letters a quarter of an inch long, “ Shock to Brook- 
lyn Society”; and we are told that ten days before the son of a well- 
known man had been married in Dr. Talmage’s church before the 
whole congregation, but that his father was not present. The shock 
consisted in the father’s absence. The reporter evidently worked on 
this case with great perseverance and tells us that “what became ot 
everybody concerned after the ceremony was over nobody is certain 
of”; then, naming the bride, the reporter says, who she is “ or her 
mother or her sister, nobody seems to be certain of.” This shock to 
Brooklyn society could not be dropped at once, so it is taken up by 
the Monday paper, where we learn that the bride and groom were at 
the house of the bride’s mother and that after the wedding everybody 
who had any right whatever to know about the young people, knew 
exactly where they were all the ime. The “Times,” this Sunday 
morning, also made another effort towards distinction in the newer 
journalism in reporting a divorce-case in a very original way. Part 
of the case was heard in court, but this was not conclusive enough 
for the reporter, so he went out and took the cvidence on the other 
side. The editor promptly gave judgment in the case in the head- 
lines over the reporter’s story, and of course the evidence the reporter 
had gathered entirely outweighed that which had been sworn to in 
court. 

Now turn back to twelve years before. None of the papers were 
then considered to be over nice in their scruples about sensations, 
crimes, scandals or gossip. But in all four of the papers under 
consideration there were only four-and-one-half columns of gossip, 
and one column of scandal, against one hundred and sixteen and one 
quarter columns of gossip this year and seven and a half columns of 
scandal. The gossip this year usurps the place of the literary matter 
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printed in 1881, and articles about crimes and criminals take the 
places formerly occupied by religious and scientific matter. . 

Twelve years ago, the people in the East very justly looked upon 
the papers in the more bustling Western cities with something like 
surprised horror. In those papers, and in the Chicago papers par- 
ticularly, quantity was the first consideration and sensationalism the 
next. Indeed, these seemed the only considerations. But in these 
regards there has been so great a change in the New York papers in 
twelve years that they now far surpass the Chicago papers, while the 
Chicago papers have distinctly improved in a better direction. Par- 
ticularly in discussing scandals and crimes based upon the breaking 
of the seventh commandment are the Chicago newspapers now much 
more scrupulous than their New York contemporaries. I have been 
told by Chicago news editors, and I have verified the statement, that 
lurid stories of crime and scandal sent from proofs of New York 
papers by telegraph to Chicago almost invariably have to be toned 
down before they are considered fit for publication in the Western 
city. That statement of fact will astonish no one who is acquainted 
with the newspapers of both towns, but it will seem almost incredible 
to those mistaken persons in the East who have believed, without 
knowing exactly why, that everything in Chicago was more vulgar 
and more coarse than anywhere else. If any one having such doubts 
will take two or three New York papers and two or three Chicago 
papers of the same date and compare them, then that person will see 
that this statement has been made advisedly. But it must not be 
understood that the claim is here made that the Chicago papers are 
models of propriety and good taste. In my opinion, they are nothing 
of the kind. They are not even so good as the New York papers of 
twelve years ago; but they are very much nicer and cleaner than 
the Chicago papers of that time or than the New York papers of to- 
day. So while there has been a distinct deterioration and decadence 
in the New York newspaper press in the last dozen years, the im- 
provement in Chicago has been steady and noteworthy, and this 
notwithstanding the introduction and general adoption there of the 
illustrations that do not illustrate. 


There is a conventional phrase—“a newspaper is the history of 
the world for a day”—that is morc or less believed in. Nothing 
could be falser than this. Our newspapers do not record the really 
serious happenings, but only the sensations, the catastrophes of 
history. Said John Stuart Mill in his “ Essay on Socialism”— 
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“Sudden effects in histery are generally superficial. Causes which go deep 
down into the roots of future events produce the most serious parts of their effect 
only slowly, and have, therefore, time to become a part of the familiar order of 
things before genera! attention is called to the changes they are producing ; since, 
when the changes do become evident, they are often not seen by cursory observ- 
ers to be in any peculiar manner connected with the cause. The remoter conse- 
quences of a new political fact are seldom understood when they occur, except 
when they have been appreciated beforehand.” 


If the New York newspapers ever recorded history accurately and 
with any appreciation of the significance of the events occurring, 
they do it less now than heretofore, for now everything is so covered 
with the millinery of sensationalism that none but the wisest can 
detect the truth beneath. The depth of the headline conveys to the 
reader the editor's estimate of the importance and value of the news 
recorded ; and if the editor be inspired only by the motive to amuse, 
entertain and excite his readers, it is readily to be seen how he leads 
his followers not only into the regions of disjointed thinking but into 
absolutely wrong thinking. And that such is the motive of the 
editors in New York at the present time I believe the little table I 
have compiled and the analysis of it will show. Though the present 
tendency is in the wrong direction, I do not believe it will much 
longer continue so. In no other field of endeavor is cheapness—a 
sacrifice of quality for quantity—now esteemed of the first im- 
portance. In art, in architecture, in music, in the drama, the ten- 
dency is the other way; and we may expect before very long that 
decent people will demand that the news be placed before them, not 
in sheets full of unclean things, but with the good taste and modera- 
tion characteristic of a high and pure civilization. 


JNO. GILMER SPEED. 








A WORD TO THE CRITICS OF NEWSPAPERS. 


“T am not in politics—I am in morals,” said Charles Sumner 
once, in that sententious, complacent way of his. If the modern 
censors of the press could have their wish, the newspapers would not 
be in the business of printing news, but in morals. Somewhere 
between the Church and the political reformer, I judge, the news- 
paper would take its stand. Martin Luther on the one hand and 
Cavour on the other would be its models; but those who hold that a 
newspaper should always be scolding at something or somebody set 
up John Knox as the editor’s great exemplar. It is conceded, I 
believe, that the Christian religion shall still be ranked as the greatest 
regenerating force at work in human society, but the press must come 
next, and not far behind. It has not yet been proposed that news- 
paper editors shall take orders or vows, but it is insisted that they 
shall have no knowledge of the ways of this wicked world, or if they 
have such knowledge they shall scrupulously hide it from their 
readers. Sin and crime will continue their ravages, of course, and 
the presumably righteous will now and then slip or fall, but the 
newspapers must look the other way. And thére must be nothing 
trivial or frivolous in the newspaper. This is, or is supposed by 
the critics of the press to be, a very serious world, asad and quite 
unhappy world, indeed. Therefore the newspapers should concern 
themselves only with large and solemn matters. A newspaper must 
not make mistakes. This rule is a major canon, and as mistakes 
are assumed to be needless, they are to be attributed to the editor’s 
malice or to his ignorance. Finally, there must be no pictures, 
for pictures are an abomination in the sight of the censors, and that 
settles the case against them. 

When in some remote era the press shall pass all the challenges 
of its critics, when the newspaper shall be a potent agency of 
righteousness, irreproachable in matter, exalted, inerrant, and unil- 
lustrated, this world will doubtless have made great millennial 
advancement. In the present age, however, a journal of this ideal 
perfection would find itself in such incongruous surroundings that 
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its editor, unless he were devoid of the “ news sense,” would be made 
miserable in the struggle between his moral duty and his carnal op- 
portunities, its publisher would be in continual pain, and its cashier 
in continual idleness. In every period in the history of journalism 
some newspapers have made a heroic effort to “leave all meaner 
things” and soar against the sun, or at least have talked much and 
loudly of the effort they were making. But it makes the feeling 
heart sick to note the variance between their practice and their pro- 
fession. I apprehend, therefore, that the castigators of the news- 
paper press have set up standards that are either wrong or untimely. 
They would make the newspapers what no considerable or controlling 
number of their readers want them to be, and what they cannot be 
until society has become something very different from what it is 
now. For my part, I have always believed the professional railers 
against the press to be very bad judges of what a newspaper ought 
to be, and they are too frequently guilty of the injustice of judging 
the entire newspaper press by its worst examples, and of denouncing 
the whole for the vices practised by a few. 

These undiscriminating censors are without authority or creden- 
tials. They do not represent—in fact, they directly misrepresent— 
the opinions of the great body of intelligent men and women who 
read newspapers. Among the mass of newspaper readers I do not 
find any warrant for the assertions made with such flippancy by 
these reckless critics that newspapers are everywhere regarded as 
untrustworthy and debasing. The statement is not true, nor does 
it approximate the truth. The “average reader” is not at all of the 
censor’s mind. The “old subscriber” regards his newspaper with a 
feeling of affection and almost of reverence. He has taken it from 
its first issue. Every day or every week through the long years it 
has brought to him the news of the world. It has gladdened his heart 
with eloquent praise of the leaders and the candidates of his own 
party, and has delighted him by the sound drubbings it has adminis- 
tered to the leaders and the candidates of the other party. Upon 
most public matters he has accepted its admonitions as a son accepts 
the words of a father. He owes countless pleasant hours to the 
literary charm or graceful fancy of some favorite writer or corre- 
spondent, many a hearty laugh to the humorist’s column, and to the 
teeming pages he has faithfully read a growing store of information 
that could have come to him in no other way. It has even, upon 


occasion, printed his “letters to the editor,” and so won a new title 
45 
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to his esteem. Through all these years his newspaper has been an 
intimate part of his life. He knows all its views, its every peculiar- 
ity, and he admires and loves them all. And now in his old age, 
by the evening lamp in his country home or at the breakfast table in 
his city house, he unfolds with ever fresh eagerness and reads with 
undiminished respect the newspaper that all his life has been his 
guide, counsellor, and friend. Let one of the chronic railers against 
the press lift up his plaint in the hearing of such a loyal newspaper 
reader and he would fare as the scolding Thersites fared when the 
staff of Ulysses smote upon his back and shoulders. 

No doubt the newspapers ought to be a great deal wiser and 
better than they are. I hasten to make this declaration of doctrine 
lest some press censor should conclude that I am quite content with 
the press as it is and that I am contending for its exemption from 
moral obligations—that is, that, while it may not be immoral, it may 
lawfully be unmoral, not caring particularly whether society goes to 
the dogs ornot. Thatis not my purpose, and I hope I have not given 
any one reason for supposing that it was my purpose. I should be glad 
to see the newspapers win and hold a title to higher public respect 
and confidence. I should be glad to see them, within the limits of 
reasonable possibility, rid of their blemishes and blunders. At the 
same time, I should like to see great lawyers lose fewer cases and 
great doctors fewer patients, great judges less frequently reverse each 
other’s decisions and experienced business men less commonly make 
erroneous prognostications concerning profit and loss. Being a 
member of the craft, I dislike to think myself engaged in an ignoble 
and vicious calling. It comforts me, therefore, firmly to believe 
that the press is as virtuous and commendable as most other institu- 
tions set up by peccant and fallible man. The newspapers are as 
good as the age and the world in which they are published. It 
would be a monstrous breach of the law of evolution if they were 
much better. Nevertheless, the berating and denunciation of the 
press has become a sort of cult in this country, having its prelates 
and its preachers, self-ordained and very earnest, and its sectaries, 
not numerous, but faithful as an echo. The thing is a schism in its 
origin and nature, I think, and will die out, unity being restored by 
the return of the schismatics into the great body of men and women 


who refuse to believe that editors are rogues and newspapers a pes- 
tilence. Lowell said of Burke that “ no man who ever wrote English, 
except perhaps Mr. Ruskin, more habitually mistook his own personal 
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likes and dislikes, tastes and distastes for general principles.” Ina 
critic this is a serious, I may say a disqualifying, fault. If the 
gentlemen who see no good thing in the press have this defect, it 
explains why the world pays so little heed to them. 

Some years ago a clerical critic of the press declared from the 
pulpit that “it has a short root and no accumulations.” I never 
could guess his meaning, but it seems probable that he meant to say 
that the press has no record of achievements. That is not the view 
held by the public in general, and it is not the true view. The 
daily publication of the news is the greatest, the incomparable service 
of the press; but aside from that, the achievements of newspapers by 
which men and communities and nations have been made better and 
happier seem to me to constitute a record as worthy as it is incontest- 
able. To consider the record of only one city, the successful search 
for Livingstone must surely be reckoned an “ accumulation” for Mr. 
Bennett’s newspaper. Everybody is tired of hearing about the as- 
sault upon and overthrow of the Tweed ring. The illustration is 
trite, but the achievement gave the newspaper that overthrew the ring 
the right to say, with Othello: “I’ve done the State some service.” 
Twenty years later the same newspaper took by the throat a man who 
was squandering the resources and mismanaging the affairs of the 
great life insurance company of which he was President, and dragged 
him from his seat, though under peril of two libel suits for damages 
aggregating $1,750,000. These public services may safely be 
called “accumulations.” The “Tribune’s” fresh-air-fund labors 
constitute a continuing beneficence of the highest and most useful 
type. Ishould be glad to know that any of the gentlemen who 
say such unkind things about the newspapers have done as much 
good to their kind. The “Sun's” attack on the Washington ring, 
recalled to memory by the recent death of the judge who shielded 
its editor from the lawless vengeance of the ring, was a service to 
the country and, though unacknowledged and doubtless unwelcome, 
to the party then in power, which was in peril of complete demoral- 
ization. 

A more recent instance of the power of the press to do great 
public service is afforded by the “New York Times’s” telegraphic 
canvass of the Senate and House of Representatives upon the proposed 
repeal of the Sherman act. The results of that canvass, showing a large 
probable majority for the repeal, were cabled to London, and their pub- 
lication in the London “ Times” of June 19 and in the other London 
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papers greatly facilitated the obtaining of sterling loans here and gave 
relief to New York merchants at a time when the rates for money ranged 
from ten to seventy per cent. In countless strifes against municipal 
corruption and against political bosses and party machines, in expo- 
sures of official malfeasance, in prophetic warnings of evils to come 
from unwise executive or legislative acts, in unwearying exhortation 
against political and financial follies, and in the promotion of public 
or charitable undertakings, the press has demonstrated its high utility 
and put its title to the possession of “accumulations” beyond all 
contest. 

The bitterness of some of the assailants of the press is due prob- 
ably to a misconception of the province of a newspaper. If there 
were in the world no persons save those whose minds dwell constantly 
upon the loftier problems of society and the finer truths of philosophy, 
the newspaper would be very different from what it is now. But 
taking the world as it is, which is the way editors have to take it, the 
publication of a newspaper devoted entirely to exalted themes is 
commercially impossible. Personally I am glad of it, for such a 
newspaper would be tough reading, and its writers would be the 
most miserable of men. Let me say, however, that a newspaper that 
intentionally and as a matter of policy purveys matter acceptable to 
low and vulgar tastes, a newspaper that is habitually unclean, sen- 
sational, untrustworthy, and ill-bred, deserves all the denunciations 
that the most violent critics of the press may visit upon it. Lay on, 
gentlemen, and spare not. But pray discriminate. Don’t accuse a 
newspaper of pandering to low tastes because it prints matter intended 
for the edification of persons not in your set. There are hundreds of 
persons in this city to whom tennis is a bore, baseball a weariness, 
yachting an unknown realm, and horse-racing a gateway to the bot- 
tomless pit. But there are hundreds of thousands to whom all these 
or some of them are agreeable pastimes. 

Healthy Americans for the most part are interested in sports. 
A newspaper must take account of this great portion of the population 
who demand sporting news, and whose demand is so reasonable and 
innocent that every newspaper now prints this information fully and 
carefully. Yet this is one of the offences that glare in the eyes of 


the critics. Moreover, every newspaper that has or aspires to any 
considerable circulation must print every day a great multitude of 
items of news that for many of its readers have little or no interest 
and to some seem quite unworthy the space they occupy. The 
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number of men and women who take no interest in the proceedings 
of Congress, who don’t care to know what the Legislature may be at, 
who find the tariff an intolerable nuisance, and the silver question a 
bore, and who can get along comfortably without knowing anything 
about great public affairs, is much larger than their highly-educated 
fellow-mortals suspect. Yet these persons are mostly of orderly 
lives, simple tastes, and innocent minds. They have their pursuits 
and their pleasures, and they want to read about their pursuits and 
their pleasures in the newspapers. They have an appetite, also, for 
almost any gossip or happening that is of contemporaneous human 
interest and not beyond their range of sympathy and understanding. 
Is it sinful, is it debasing, is it vulgar, to print news readable and 
acceptable to this audience, provided the matter printed is not immoral 
or improper? Ido not think so. This class of persons constitutes a 
very large proportion of the population of every town or city. They 
are entitled to consideration from the newspapers. They are respec- 
table, and the news that interests them is respectable news, though in 
point of historical importance it usually ranks some distance below 
announcements of the abdication of sovereigns and the discovery of 
new and valuable laws governing the action of tides and the behavior 
of planets. But for printing such news the press is denounced for 
giving up so much space to “ trash.” 

Newspaper men are not wiser than other men of similar training 
and powers. But some newspaper men know their own business well 
enough to know that a newspaper managed to please the more un- 
reasonable members of the priesthood of critics would be a ghastly 
failure. Fair, reasonable, constructive criticism is welcome and 
useful. If a newspaper editor is sensible, he will weigh carefully 
suggestions made in a friendly and helpful spirit. If he is a serious 
man and conscientious, he will heed well all criticism that brings 
more plainly into his view the great responsibility that his office 
puts upon him. But he may exact of his critics human sympathy, 
breadth of view, and some little knowledge of the conditions under 
which newspapers are made. 

C. R. MILLER. 
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SURPRISE has been expressed by some on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, that one who is so often called an optimist, and who certainly 
looks forward with enthusiastic hope to a great development of every 
form of human life, should now, in three papers addressed to Ameri- 
can readers, have spoken of a certain decadence as visible to-day in 
our poetry, our romance, our art. It is true, that I have been show- 
ing examples of a certain slackness in creative force, sundry morbid 
tendencies, an obvious state of chaos, and some false prophets in our 
midst; and those whose business in the great Fair is chiefly to beat 
gongs and to shout to the crowd, have been calling out “ Here is a 
wicked pessimist, here is a cynic:—hurry up you poets, novelists, 
and painters, and fall upon this sour old fellow, who tells you that 
you are played out, and have got to take a back seat!” And more 
to the same effect in the peculiar language of their very popular art. 

With all the convictions which I hold forcing on me great hopes 
in the ultimate future, any sense of disappointment I may feel in the 
present, is only a passing mood, and relates to special causes at work 
foratime. We live, it is plain, in an age of transition; we are try- 
ing new lines of activity; and are making some crucial experiments. 
We are rapidly casting off traditions and beliefs, and are eagerly 
searching about for new beliefs, new canons—which it is but too 
obvious that we have not found, or at least that we cannot agree that 
we have found. Many cry, Lo here, Lo there! many shout, Hureka ; 
but the world smiles and shakes its head, and waits. I have tried 
to point out that we must wait a little longer, and that many an 
Eureka is decidedly premature. And I will now indicate some of 
the adverse causes which retard us, and why we have need of caution 
and patience in our forecast. With an unshaken confidence in the 
resources of human nature, whatever I see to dishearten us has refer- 
ence to none but temporary causes. 

Again, some of those to whom I fear I am known but in a very 
distant and casual way, have wondered that I should take any in- 
terest in poetry, romance, or art; and how one whose main business 
for twenty years past has lain with the doctrines of Auguste Comte, 
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should now be presuming to talk about verses and novels and paint- 
ing. So far as Comte is concerned, nothing is more striking than the 
vast importance which he assigns to imaginative power, so that in his 
Lnbrary of chosen books he gives one fifth to poetry, romance, and art, 
and in his Calendar of chosen heroes he has given to these nearly one 
fourth of the whole. High, broad, and pure Art, in all its various 
modes whether of words, of form, or of sounds, is bound up with the 
nobility of human life. Decadence in art is a sure sign of some 
organic change taking place in our moral sense. Healtiy art is the 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual growth. And 
men who would smile to be told that our age is too eager after wealth, 
too prone to worship public success, and greedy after coarse forms 
of luxury, are moved when they see these moral disorders poisoning 
the very arts of daily life. 

There are very plain tendencies of a general kind which are not 
favorable to the higher forms of imaginative work. If there is one 
thing which is more than another peculiar to our own age, it is that 
it is an age of specialism. In science, in sociology, as in practical 
things, the most curious subdivision of employment has become the 
rule. Histories of a single country over a few years fill many vol- 
umes, and occupy exactly the same time in composition as the events 
occupied in transaction. A great reputation in natural history is 
achieved by a life-long study of one species of coleoptera, He isa 
very learned man who knows even the literature of a single nation 
and of any moderate number of centuries. A painter spends a long 
and laborious life in reproducing one class of scene or subject. I 
will not say that specialism is otherwise than essential, nor am I 
prepared to deny that it is the strength of our knowledge. But it 
is most antipathetic to Art. Art is eminently synthetic. It com- 
bines, transfigures, and crystallizes everything it touches. Art 
means unity of conception; and specialism means disparate and dis- 
persive observation. 

It is in vain then to look for any very great art, either in litera- 
ture or in the special arts of form, under the reign of universal Spe- 
cialism. Music and poetry are not so closely dependent on the visible 
present. But prose romance, the drama, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, even acting and dress, cannot free themselves from the envi- 
ronment of dry and precise rule, of minute subdivision of opinion 
and knowledge. Omniscient criticism, fastidious taste, microscopic 
learning, surround them with the cold curious stare of British 
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dowagers in a drawing-room. Giotto, Leonardo, Michael Angelo, 
Holbein, Raffaelle, were architects, sculptors, or decorators, as well as 
painters: Velazquez, Rubens, Rembrandt, were men of splendid cul- 
ture and spacious life, who could clothe every aspect of the visible 
world with a deep glow of meaning and beauty. An “artist,” in the 
cinque-cento, meant one who saw human life in a higher light than 
common men, and who could teach men the dignity of their own 
existence. If Raffaelle to-morrow were to paint a new School of 
Athens a hundred critics would tell him that his archeology was all 
wrong, and his philosophy hardly up to pass in the “ Little-Go.” 
And as to the historic pictures of Veronese and Rubens, every school- 
boy would be laughing at some anachronism, and would write to the 
Times to show that the Romans knew nothing of cheiton and chlamys, 
nor did Greeks ever wear paludamentum and calige. We know so 
much about the history of architecture that we build an Imperial 
Institute or a World’s Fair with many different “ styles” pieced to- 
gether, like a patch-work quilt, as if they were geologic specimens 
in a glass case. Our historic tragedies are wonderful lessons in the 
comparative History of Costume; and Mr. Irving, if not always 
audible as an elocutionist, is always faultless as an antiquarian. 
One cannot have everything at once. Vast and exact learning, criti- 
cal purism, and dispersive studies are fatal to the forked lightning 
flash of great art. We have still men nobly struggling to give 
some unity to art—Sir Frederic Leighton, William Morris, G. F. 
Watts, Whistler, and others who do something more than turn 
out replicas of a bit of blue sea or a favorite cow. We shall no 
doubt again have an age when Synthesis will weigh more than 
Analysis, and Conception of the Whole more than Observation of 
the Parts. Weshall have again an age of coherent ideas:—and when 
we have that, we shall have another age of Great Art. 

Democracy, again, is a blessed word, the peculiar boast of our age 
on both sides of the Atlantic, as certain to grow as anything else on 
this earth. I am assuredly not one who see with alarm the ever- 
growing influence of the masses and their increased share of the 
world’s products. Far otherwise: for to me civilization means noth- 
ing else than the opening to the whole mass of the people the culture, 
the power, the welfare which are now not so particularly well used 
by the fortunate few. But it must be admitted that this distant 
Utopia has not yet been reached, and that the stage of transition has 
its own defects. It is but too painfully obvious that the great public 
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has not yet acquired a mature and refined taste in matters of grace 
and beauty, and has but scant leisure to enjoy that ideal in the actual 
which we call Art. The old feudal organization of society with a 
wealthy and leisured class at the top, amidst all its social and eco- 
nomic evils, did conduce to a certain standard of culture and a prac- 
tical pursuit after beautiful things. It was very far from being the 
best or purest mode of stimulating the productions of genius. But 
it did much in various ages of the past to promote art; and it cannot 
be said that Democracy has yet been able to fill its part with entire 
success. 

Nor is it Democracy of the age of Pericles or of the Italian Re- 
publics in the Middle Ages, but a Democracy combined with an 
ever-grinding industrialism, that wrings the last ounce from the 
labor of millions, while it suddenly heaps up vast wealth in the 
hands of the ignorant and the mean. How can the imagination 
flourish in such a world? It is wonderful that poetry has done so 
much :—but the poet, as I have said throughout, like the musician, 
lives more in a dream-world of his own, which is impossible in the 
arts of form. ‘The architect, the painter, the sculptor, the designer, 
the decorator in every kind, has to work in a grim world, where the 
journeyman has small interest or enjoyment, except in earning his 
day's wage, where beauty and grace are treated as cruel hindrances 
to the rapid accumulation of fortune; and where boundless wealth is 
often placed in the absolute control of men who find little delight in it 
except as it ministers to caprice and ostentation. Pharaoh tells the 
children of Israel that they are idle, and shall have no straw, and yet 
shall deliver their tale of bricks. Genius must be free: Art must 
have a light heart. To deliver a tale of bricks to taskmasters, revolts 
its inmost soul, and is ever beyond its force. 

This indeed is the real root of the mischief—that Art in all its 
forms is become a mere article of commerce. We buy works of 
imagination, like plate or jewelry, at so much the ounce or the 
carat; and we expect the creator of such works to make his fortune 
like the “creator” of ball costumes, or of a dinner service. We have 
got rather into what logicians call “a vicious circle’—the buyers 
crying out, “Give us a really great work of art, and we will pay 
whatever you ask !”—the artist replying, “ Guarantee us a handsome 
income for life, and in good time we will give you an immortal 
work!” Neither of these proposals is accepted, nor can they be 
accepted. The artist has to boil his pot, and nowadays he likes his 
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potage to be as savory and costly as that of his neighbors, and he 
has not the leisure or the wealth to meditate for years on a truly 
immortal work. On the other hand, the buyer, who is usually a 
keen business man, not unnaturally says, “ I must have value for my 
money, and to keep an artist in luxury, whilst he is meditating a big 
thing, is not my idea of business!” 

All buying and selling involves in some form or other a market. 
And hence the curious institution of periodical Art Exhibitions. I 
do not hesitate to put down very much in our deficiency in art-sense 
to this demoralizing habit. When the practice began, and it did not 
begin until all the great traditions in art were exhausted and all the 
great artists had become Old Masters, when the practice was fresh, 
and its uses seemed obvious, there was a priori much to be hoped 
from it. Aspiring genius was to place its productions side by side 
for comparison; men of taste and wide experience were to be the 
judges; the great public was to be educated; and buyers and sellers 
were to meet in open mart. How different the actual result! It was 
not genius, so much as industry, knack, and smartness, that covered 
the Exhibition walls. The “ works of art” were crammed together 
like herrings in a barrel, and their diversity of tone and subject pro- 
duced the same impression of discord on the eye, as the ear would 
feel if a thousand instruments in one big orchestra were all set to 
perform a different tune. The violin trilled out a sonata, the flute 
played a jig, the cornet rang out Yankee Doodle, and the drum 
boomed forth the “ Dead March” in Saul. The judges too began to 
wrangle; they called each other bad names, and devoted the works 
of art they disliked to the hangman, or declared that their own 
friends were far greater than Raffaelle and Michael Angelo. There 
were cliques, sets, favoritism, murmurs of jobbery, and violent 
recrimination. The great public, puzzled by the diversities of the 
critics, unfortunately took to develop its own taste unaided; and it 
consolidated its opinion into a love for commonplace, for the vulgar, 
the silly, the conventional. The middleman, alas! soon stepped in, 
as he always does, when money is to be made, and he soon became 
the absolute “boss” of the whole show. Artists did not sell their 
works to amateurs and collectors—but to the enterprising middleman, 
to whom they were years in debt. Collectors did not buy works 
from the artist—but from the middleman, who had hought up in the 
studio half-finished pieces at half rates; who practically dictated to 
the artist what he should paint, and how; who dictated to the col- 
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lector what he ought to buy and for how much; and who practically 
educated the public as to what it liked or disliked. And Art became 
as much a matter of professional dealing as a corner in pork, or a Bear 
operation in Erie bonds. 

The unlucky expedient of competitive Exhibitions has had many 
indirect ways of puiling down both artist and public. In a crowd 
of indiscriminate works it was essential to secure attention from the 
jaded visitor who had in his weary head a catalogue of some four 
thousand works. To secure attention the obvious course had been 
shown with marked success by the vendors of rival soaps and pills. 
Flesh and blood, a starving family, and the laudable desire to have 
the outward marks of successful industry, did the rest. The dealer 
fixed the ruling fashion and an elaborate schedule of prices, much as 
he does in brocades and carpets. The great bulk of artists, painters, 
sculptors, architects, designers,—yes! let us add poets, dramatists, 
novelists, essayists, and journalists—submitted to the inevitable; and 
Genius, which in the heyday of generous youth had dreamed that it 
would live only to paint, to carve, to write, fell back into the ignoble 
crowd which paints, carves, and writes only to live. 

The camel of Holy Writ will have passed through the eye of the 
needle long before Supply and Demand will ever have succeeded in 
creating a great art. And men will be gathering grapes of thorns 
and figs of thistles the day that Art Exhibitions promote immortal 
works. For consider how completely every noble work that we 
know has its own peculiar setting of place, time, person, and inspira- 
tion. Take that type of great art, the Parthenonat Athens. Every 
statue, metope, and bit of frieze had its place in the glorious 
whole, and would be vapid or unintelligible out of it. The 
State chose, employed, and paid the artist, and the chief of the State 
hung over his work with love and pride, as if the artist were the best 
of his own colleagues. The whole was to the honor of the great 
Patron Deity of the State, and the completion of it was a sort of 
National Sacrament and Thanksgiving Day. ‘That was the most per- 
fect and typical work of art that this earth ever saw. What would 
it have been if Theseus, and Ilissus, Centaurs and Lapithe, had been 
stuck in galleries in the midst of Busts of a prominent citizen, danc- 
ing girls, children at play, and the like, numbered 4576 in the 
Official Catalogue, “the work of Pheidias, the studios, Acropolis, 
price to be had of the secretary; if in Parian marble 25 per cent 
extra”? The Theseus and Ilissus look forlorn enough, as it is, in 
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their stately exile in our Elgin gallery in London. How would they 
look in the Paris Salon, when poor Pheidias came day by day to the 
office to ask if some rich soap-boiler or pork-dealer had given him his 
price? 

This, it is true, was the highest moment of human art, when 
everything combined in its favor. But much the same may be said 
of all that the world has agreed to honor. Think of that procession 
of Cimabue’s Madonna at Florence, the scene which Sir Frederick 
Leighton has so well painted,—I often think it the happiest subject in 
modern art, the young Giotto beside his master and the youthful 
Dante looking on with delight,—would it be the same to us if the 
Madonna had been ordered by a dealer and hung in the Exhibition 
with bits of genre and studies from the nude? It hangs now in Santa 
Maria Novella, as it has hung for some six hundred years, and seems 
to sanctify the Church, as it gave a new name to the Borgo Allegro. 
Would it be all the same, if it had been “the picture of the year,” 
and bought to adorn a contractor’s mansion? Imagine Giotto at 
work in the Arena Chapel at Padua on his great Bible history, with 
Dante watching his work, suggesting subjects, and inspiring him with 
grand “motives.” Or imagine Michael Angelo, shutting himself up 
in the Medici Chapel or in the Sistine Chapel, and communing with 
the mighty spirits of old alone. Or again, take Raffaelle in the 
Vatican, or Tintoretto in San Rocco. What would these works be 
in the screaming dissonance of a modern gallery, exposed to the 
higgling of the market, and designed to catch the accidental whim of 
some lucky investor? Everything that we love in art had its own 
time, place, occasion, inspiration. Titian, Velazquez, Rubens, and 
Vandyke, painted noble gentlemen and ladies in the costumes in 
which they lived, to hang in their own halls, amidst artistic sur- 
roundings of absolute harmony. Your R. A. to-day paints a bill- 
discounter in a red hunting suit and breeches and a fur top coat; he 
charges him a thousand guineas; and the bill-discounter is very 
proud. Raffaelle and Bartolommeo painted Saints and Madonnas to 
place over altars; Veronese painted sumptuous groups for Venetian 
palaces; Rembrandt painted the men and the scenes amongst which 
his life was passed, exactly as he saw them, and for those who loved 
them. We have to rack our brains for novel subjects, and first and 
foremost, we have to satisfy the dealer. 

I know they say, “ Why talk about Raffaelle and Titian, who are 
of course beyond all comparison: there are very good painters now, 
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even if they do not belong to the grand school.” And so, they say 
in literature, “ Do not compare us with Milton and Shelley, Fielding 
and Scott: we have our own qualities, and ought not to be judged 
by classical standards.” But thisis the easy road towards decline—to 
lower the standard of excellence. The one thing essential is—to 
keep a high ideal of perfection steadily before us. Our achievement 
may fall short of our aim: but if our standard is true and lofty, we 
may end by reaching it. Counsel and criticism can do little enough, 
and, perhaps, least of all to help art. But this they cando. They 
ean remind both public and worker of the higher levels to which art 
may rise and has risen. They can warn us never to rest satisfied 
with any lower level. Perfection and the highest must be always 
before our eyes. And those who, in the enjoyment of some pleasant 
fashion of the time, or in genuine admiration for some popular book, 
work of art, or style that exactly hits the mood of the hour, or the 
mood of a set—need to be reminded how far short of the best it is. 

The mere thought of an ideal perfection is enough to convince us 
how impossible is any high type of art under a system of trade and 
money-making. The pecuniary standard, which more or less affects 
every form of intellectual and spiritual activity, seems to have a 
peculiarly deadening influence upon the visual arts. It is due, no 
doubt, to their direct and vivid effect on the personal senses, and to 
the close connection they must always have with the external adorn- 
ment of life. The arts are necessarily a part of luxury, public or 
private. And, now that private luxury has almost completely super- 
seded public magnificence, the result on art is disastrous. Art 
flourished in the days when as the Roman poet says, 


Privatus illis census erat brevis— 
Commune magnum— 


Such was Athens in the age of Pheidias, Florence in the age of 
Lorenzo, and Venice, when her Doge’s Palace was built and adorned. 
But, in an age when fortunes are made, either by pleasing vast num- 
bers of persons, and those for the most part half-taught and rude of 
habit, or else by pleasing those who have amassed fortunes and noth- 
ing else—the pursuit of fortune is the ruin of art. 

I may be asked, what practical measures I would advocate to 
remedy this state of things, a state of things which seems but another 
illustration of the old saying—that “the love of money is the root of 
all evil.” There is no practical remedy: and my object in what I 
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have said about poetry, literature, and art, is simply to insist that 
there is no practical remedy—or none of the immediate and direct 
kind. The only true remedy is that contained in the Apostle’s 
words to Timothy :—“ They that will be rich fall into temptation and 
a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men 
in destruction and perdition.” And it is as true for the artist or the 
poet to-day as it is for the divine and the disciple, as it was true for 
the Apostle’s own son in the faith, whom he had left in Ephesus :— 
“ But thou, flee these things; and follow after righteousness, godli- 
ness, faith, love, patience, meekness.” Men hear these words in 
church on a Sunday, and for the next six days in the week they go 
to 'change and to their office, and contend for the turn of the market 
like hungry tigers at the hour of meal. “They that will be rich fall 
into temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts.” 
And no snare is so cunning as that spread for those that will be rich 
in fame and money by their skill in art. 

I took up my pen in these papers in order to show that this 
matter of aimlessness in art is at bottom a moral question—as all 
important matters must be—nay, is in truth a religious question, far 
more than one of technique or style or school. It may not be religious 
in the sense of the ordinary pulpit: and so much the worse for the 
ordinary pulpit. The pulpits in vogue utter little enough to instruct 
the artist how he may use his talent in a worthy way, and the 
preacher would be scandalized if he were asked to touch such mun- 
dane themes. But all the same, it is the business of religion and of 
social ethics to teach the noble use of imaginative gifts, and how a 
pure and lofty art may minister to the beauty of a noble life. If the 


churches do not know what this means, I am sorry for them. This 
is not the place, nor have I space left here, toexplain all I mean, when 
I say that art is a mode of religion, and can flourish only under the 


inspiration of living and practical religion. Inthe mean time, I 
would say but one word to the ingenuous youth who aspires to be 
an artist that he should shudder to become a tradesman, that he take 
up his high ealling with “love, patience, meekness”—that he hold 
fast by all that is pure, all that is beautiful, all that is broadly 
human. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 





MUNICIPAL SANITATION IN WASHINGTON AND 
B44 LTIMORE. 


In an introductory article upon the sanitary condition and organi- 
zation of American cities, published in THe Forum for May, it was 
stated that the subject would be continued in special studies of a few 
of our large cities, so far as data were available for the purpose. In 
this paper it is proposed to give some account of Washington and 
Baltimore from this point of view. 

These cities have been made the subject of a special report to the 
Superintendent of the United States Census, by whose permission 
certain data contained therein are used in this comparison, and they 
present certain resemblances and certain differences, which make the 
results of the examination particularly interesting from a sanitary 
point of view. Both cities have a comparatively large proportion of 
colored population, considerable differences in altitude in different 
localities, an abundant and good general water-supply, and active 
Health Departments. The climatic conditions are nearly the same 
for each, but Washington is a sewered city and Baltimore is not. 

On June 1, 1890, Washington (including Georgetown) had a 
population of 202,978, occupying 34,543 dwellings, on 6,550 acres 
of ground, of which 3,348 acres were actual building-area. There 
were, therefore, 10.32 dwellings, each containing an average of 5.88 
persons, to each acre of building-area, or 60.63 persons an acre of 
such area. At the same time Baltimore had a population of 434,- 
439, living in 72,112 dwellings in 18,867 acres, of which 11,349 


acres were actual building-area. There were, therefore, to each acre 


of building area, 6.35 dwellings, each containing an average of 6.02 
persons, or 38.28 persons an acre of building-area. Between 1888 
and 1890 the number of dwellings increased about sixty-one per cent 
in Washington and forty-two per cent in Baltimore (to which last a 
considerable addition of territory was made in the interval); the 


average number of persons to a dwelling diminished in Washington 
from 6.11 to 5.94, and in Baltimore from 6.54 to 6.02; while the 
average number of persons to a family increased from 4.98 to 5.24 
in Washington, and fell from 5.08 to 5.01 in Baltimore. 
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Washington is the more densely populated of the two, if only 
actual building-area is considered, but it has fewer tenement-houses, 
a less average number of persons to the dwelling and a relatively 
greater amount of open area in the form of streets and parks; having 
two hundred and thirty miles of streets, averaging one hundred feet in 
width, and five hundred and thirty-eight acres of parks; while Balti- 
more has seven hundred and eighty miles of streets, averaging sixty- 
six feet in width, and eight hundred and sixty-six acres of parks. 
In Washington the average daily supply of water to each person is 
177 gallons; in Baltimore it is ninety-two gallons; while for each 
thousand persons there are in Baltimore 4.37 drinking saloons, 
and in Washington, 3.01. A greater proportion of the persons 
doing business in Baltimore live outside the city limits than is the 
case in Washington, as is shown by the fact that during the ten years, 
1880-90, the average number of commuters in suburban travel on 
railroads was annually for Baltimore, 719,082, and for Washington, 
290,830. Washington had two hundred and fifty-five miles of 
sewers, but a considerable number of dwellings was not connected 
with them. Baltimore had theoretically no sewers, and the greater 
part of its sewage is disposed of in cesspools, vaults and boxes. 

During the period of six years ending June 1, 1890, the average 
annual death-rate in the District of Columbia was 23.41 a thousand 
of mean population, or a little over one a thousand greater than that 
of Baltimore, which was 22.39 for the same period; but this excess 
of mortality was entirely due to the higher death-rates of the colored 
population, which were 33.25 for the District and 32.60 for Balti- 
more, while those for the white were 18.55 for the District, and 
20.41 for Baltimore, still-births being excluded in each case. 

The best means of comparing the healthfulness of two different 
localities, so far as this is indicated by the tendency to death in the 
population of these localities, is by means of a life-table, and the ex- 
pectation of life deduced therefrom ;—because such a table eliminates, 
as far as possible, the differences in mortality due to different distri- 
bution of sex and age in the two populations which are to be com- 
pared. From approximate life-tables calculated for the two localities 
under consideration, we find that in the District of Columbia, if 
a million white children had been born on June 1, 1889, there 
would have been 506,626 males and 493,374 females. If now these 
infants were subjected to the same influences tending to produce 
death for a series of years as were acting on the general population 
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during the census year, at the end of the first year there would have 
survived of the white male infants, 400,512; at the end of the fourth 
year, 361,351; at the end of the twenty-fourth year, 320,502; and 
at the end of the forty-fourth year, 247,323; while out of a million 
colored infants under the same conditions, 500,725 would have been 
males, of whom 293,318 would be surviving at the end of the first 
year; 219,565 at the end of the fourth year; 168,448 at the end of 
the twenty-fourth year; and 109,724 at the end of the forty-fourth. 

Making similar computations for the females and also for Balti- 
more, we find that in the District of Columbia the expectation of 
life, or mean after-life time of a white male infant at birth, is 39.20; 
for a white female, 44.47 years; for a colored male infant, 20.16, 
and for a colored female infant, 23.91; while in Baltimore, the ex- 
pectation of life of a male white infant at birth is 37.01; of a female 
infant, 40.33; of the colored male infant, 19.26 and of the female, 
24.40 years. The expectation of life of a white male infant, there- 
fore, in the District of Columbia is two years greater than it is in 
Baltimore; of a white female infant, a little over four years greater 
in the District of Columbia than it is in Baltimore; of a colored male 
infant at birth not quite a year greater in the District of Columbia 
than in Baltimore; and of a colored female infant, slightly less in 
the District than in Baltimore. 

These great differences between the expectation of life of the 
white and colored infants become rapidly less with advancing years. 
At the beginning of the fifth year of life, the expectation of life of a 
white male child in the District of Columbia is 49.56; in Baltimore 
it is 51.03. Of the colored male at the same age, it is in the District 
of Columbia 39.80 and in Baltimore, 43.24. At the beginning of 
the twenty-fifth year of life, the expectation of life of the white male 
in the District of Columbia is 34.50 years; in Baltimore 35.82; and 
of the colored male in the District, 28.64; in Baltimore, 30.53. <At 
the commencement of the fifty-fifth year of age, the expectation of 
life of the white male in the District is 16.23; of the colored male, 
13.67; in Baltimore, of the white male, 16.81; of the colored male, 
13.88. From these figures it would seem that Baltimore is more 
unhealthy than Washington for infants, but that for persons five 
years old and upwards the expectation of life is greater in Baltimore 
than in Washington. 

The aggregate death-rates have upon the whole been diminished 
both in the District of Columbia and in Baltimore during recent 
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years. In 1875 the death-rate of the District of Columbia was 26.90, 
from which it diminished steadily until 1881, when it was 22.69, 
since which time it has varied slightly, sinking to 21.89 in 1887, after 
which it has again increased. In Baltimore the death-rate in 1875 
was 24.55. It sank to 21.16 in 1878, rose to 26.05 in 1883, owing 
to the small-pox epidemic, and reached its lowest point (20.58) in 
1889, rising to 23.47 in 1890. 

In studying death-rates as indications of the healthfulness of a city, 
it is very desirable to know, not inerely the gross death-rates, but 
those of different parts of the city. In the District of Columbia 
these rates vary for the whites from 39.30 in one locality and 32.00 
in another to 15.71 and 14.94 in other parts of the city, not taking 
into account the suburban districts, in one of which the rate was as 
low as 10.01; while the colored death-rates vary from 66.00 and 
55.56 to 26.32 and 32.47, falling as low as 25.52 in one of the 
rural districts. In Baltimore the range of variation is still greater, 
being for the whites from 96.37 and 50.94 to 12.26 and 9.85, and 
for the colored from 400.00 and 333.33 to 12.26 and 14.34. 

It is evidently a matter of great interest to determine as far as 
possible the conditions which give rise to these great differences of 
death-rates in different parts of a city, but it is a difficult matter; 
because these causative conditions are many and various, and it can- 
not be effected by the purely statistical method of research, because 
the obtainable data are imperfect, and more or less inaccurate, and be- 
cause temporary and local conditions cannot be sufficiently taken into 
account by it. The value of such statistics by districts in a city is 
mainly to indicate the localities where it is most probable that special 
causes of sickness and death exist, and where a special investigation 
of the locality by some one familiar with its topography and pecu- 
liarities, is most likely to lead to good results. 

The variations in death-rates which depend upon differences in 
the race, age, sex and occupation distribution of the population in 
different localities, may be to a considerable extent ascertained by 
statistics, but these will serve only as a basis for special inquiries 
into the more immediate causes, such as the poverty and ignorance 
of the people, dampness or pollution of the soil, the nature of the 
water-supply, house-drainage and sewage-disposal, the presence of 
dangerous collections of filth, and the action of epidemic forms of dis- 
ease. The marked differences between the mortality of the white and 
of the colored race which appear both in the District of Columbia and 
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in Baltimore, are also found in almost all Southern cities; and itis an 
interesting question as to how far they are due to differences in the 
physical structure of the two races, and how far to differences in 
the character and place of residence, the food, the occupations, or the 
habits and modes of life of these two races. It is evident that the 
higher mortality of the colored race is mainly, though not entirely, 
due to the excessively high death-rate among the young children. 
For example, in the District of Columbia, the average annual death- 
rate for six years among the colored children under five years of age 
was 187.20; while among the whites it was 74.92. In Baltimore 
City the corresponding figures for the colored were 197.62, and for 
the whites, 88.22; that is, in both cities, the death-rate of the colored 
children under five was more than twice that of the white. 

Even among the whites, there is a perceptible relation between 
the mortality and race-differences, although it is not nearly so marked. 
For example, among the white married males between fifteen and forty- 
five years of age in the District of Columbia, the death-rate of those 
born of American mothers was 6.75; of those born of Irish mothers, 
13.61; and of those born of German mothers, 12.63. The corre- 
sponding rate in Prussia for 1885 was 10.13. For white married 
males forty-five years and upwards, the death-rate for those born of 
American mothers was 22.06; for those born of Irish mothers, 
42.06; for those born of German mothers, 33.48—the correspond- 
ing figures for Prussia for 1885 being 32.83. And in general the 
death-rates of white persons whose mothers are of American birth 
appear to be less than those of persons of Irish or German descent; 
but here also it is doubtful as to whether this is due to physical 
differences between the different races, or to different places and 
modes of life depending upon poverty, efc. 

Some interesting relations between the average altitude of the 
different sub-districts in Washington and Baltimore and their average 
annual death-rates are brought out by the statistics for the six years 
ending June 1, 1890. Thus in the District of Columbia, the death- 
rates diminished with considerable regularity with the increasing 
average altitude of the locality, ranging from 34.99 and 30.21 in the 
districts having an average altitude of only ten or twelve feet above 
high-water mark to between 19 and 20 a thousand in the districts 
having an average surface level of over one hundred feet above 
high-water mark—the diminution being chiefly marked in the number 
of deaths from malarial fever, consumption and diarrhoeal disease. 
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Similar differences are found also in Baltimore. Thus for the 
districts whose surface is under twenty-five feet average altitude 
above high-water mark, the aggregate death-rate is 26.13; for those 
upon an altitude of from twenty-five to fifty feet, it is 23.69; for 
those from fifty to seventy-five feet, 23.48; for those from seventy- 
five to one hundred feet, 19.70, and for those having an altitude of 
one hundred feet and upwards, it is 19.35. For the same groups of 
districts, the death-rates from malarial fever a thousand of mean 
population are, under twenty-five feet, 70.59; from twenty-five to 
fifty feet, 46.59; from fifty to seventy-five feet, 31.41; from seventy- 
five to one hundred feet, 26.45; and one hundred feet and upwards, 
24.80. 

But it is in the low-lying, water-side districts that are found some 
of the poorest class of people. Thus in the district in Washington 
having the highest death-rate among the whites (37.63) and a very 
high death-rate among the colored (44.87), the average altitude was 
only twenty-six feet, the houses were mostly small frames, there was 
much vacant ground, much of which had been used as a dumping- 
place for rubbish. In this district, malarial fevers caused more 
than five times the average proportion of deaths, and the mortality 
from typhoid fever, diarrhoeal diseases and consumption was also 
excessive, while that from diphtheria was unusually low. On the 
other hand, the district having the lowest death-rate among the 
whites (12.43) had an average altitude of eighty-nine feet, the houses 
were of the better class, and no special nuisances were present. 

It is not proposed to discuss here the details as to death-rates, 
character of dwellings and of population, efc., in the several districts ; 
those who are interested in such details will find them in the special 
Census report referred to in the beginning of this paper. It is not 
possible to determine precisely the effects which faulty nutrition and 
insufficient shelter and clothing have upon the excessive death-rate 
of the poor as compared on the one hand with the effects of unclean 
habits, excessive use of liquor and other modes of living which are 
under their own immediate control to a considerable extent, and on 
the other hand with the effects of want of drainage, of the presence 
of dumping-grounds, and other unsanitary conditions in the localities 
which their poverty compels them to occupy; but all these things 
are factors in the result, and each class of these morbific influences 
requires different methods to secure relief or mitigation. 

From this point of view, the infantile death-rates demand con 
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sideration; but first a word may be said with regard to the still- 
births, which are reported in an excessive proportion in both cities, 
especially among the colored population; being in Baltimore 1.57 
a thousand of population for the whites, and 3.46 for the colored; 
and in the District of Columbia, 1.22 for the whites, and 4.19 for 
the colored, annually. Out of 2,106 births reported among the 
colored population in Baltimore during the census year, two hundred 
and thirty-three, or eleven per cent, were still-births; in the District 
of Columbia during the same year, 2,386 births were reported among 
the colored population, of which three hundred and seventeen, or 
thirteen per cent, were still-births. 

Among the whites, the percentage of still-births to total births 
for the census year was in Baltimore 5.7 and in the District of 
Columbia 5.5; in New York City it was 7.1. As the average pro- 
portion of still-births should not exceed four per cent of the total 
number of births—and even for illegitimate births should not be 
more than eight per cent—it must be considered probable that the 
enormous percentage of still-births reported among the colored popu- 
lation in Baltimore and Washington really indicates a considerable 
number of deaths of infants occurring within a few hours after birth 
and due to gross carelessness, and in some cases, it must be feared, to 
deliberate neglect or crime, and this would seem to be especially the 
case in the District of Columbia. 

The death-rates of children under one year of age to each one 
thousand children of that age were in 1890, in Baltimore, for whites 
258.6, for colored 542.6; in the District of Columbia, for whites, 
207.8, for colored, 491.8. According to the English Life Table 
No. 3, the average infantile death-rate is 165.6. The proper mode 
of computing infantile death-rates is by comparing the number of 
deaths with the number of births for a year, excluding still-births. 
Using the census figures for 1890 for this purpose, the rates are in 
Baltimore, for whites, 225.70, for colored, 400.96; in the District 
of Columbia, for whites, 186.44, for colored, 376.99. In a previous 
article,’ attention has been called to the probable errors in the census 
figures as regards births, and the same remarks apply to the figures 
for the cities under consideration. In the District of Columbia, the 
census figures show an increase of total population of 52,768 in the 
ten years 1880-90, and a decrease of one hundred and twenty-seven 


1“The Diminishing Birth-rate in the Ur.ted States,” THE Forum, June, 
1893, p. 467. 
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in the number of children under one year of age during the same 
period. According to these data, the birth-rates for the whites were 
in Baltimore, in 1880, 28.38, and in 1890, 25.58; in the District of 
Columbia, in 1880, 26.85, and in 1890, 20.98; while for the colored 
they were in Baltimore, in 1880, 35.46; in 1890, 27.83; and in the 
District of Columbia, in 1880, 38.34, and in 1890, 27.33. All 
these birth-rates are too low by from fifteen to twenty per cent; and 
the death-rates of children born are therefore too high; but they are 
comparable with each other unless it be assumed that the census of 
1890 was more defective as regards the infants than was that of 1880. 
The figures as given indicate lower birth-rates and higher infantile 
death-rates in both cities in 1890 than in 1880; higher infantile 
death-rates in Baltimore than in the District; higher birth-rates 
among the colored than among the white; and enormously higher 
infantile death-rates among the colored: so that this last class of 
population would probably decrease in number in these cities were 
it not for immigration. Making all due allowance for errors in 
the census data, these conclusions may be accepted as correct, and 
they point distinctly to bad sanitary conditions in and about the 
homes of the colored population, which conditions have become worse 
in 1899 than they were in 1880. 

Of the causes of death which are more or less preventable and 
therefore of special interest from a sanitary point of view, consump- 
tion, typhoid fever, scarlet fever and malarial fevers caused a greater 
proportion of deaths in Washington than in Baltimore during the six 
years ending June 1, 1890; while diarrhoeal diseases, diphtheria and 
croup and measles were more fatal in Baltimore than in Washington 
during the same period. The excessive death-rate from consumption 
in Washington was entirely among the colored, the mortality from 
this cause among the whites having been greatest in Baltimore. The 
death-rates from typhoid fever were also greater among the colored 
than among the white, and greater among those of Irish parentage 
than among other whites. Diphtheria on the other hand was rela- 
tively more fatal among the whites than among the colored in 
Baltimore, the reverse being the case in Washington. The higher 
death-rates among the colored are largely due to poverty and igno- 
rance; they correspond to those of the tenement-house class in New 
York City. Something may be done by the municipal authorities to 
reduce these death-rates, mainly by affording greater facilities for the 
preservation of cleanliness of person, clothing and habitation, and by 
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restricting the spread of contagious diseases by isolation and disin- 
fection. Baltimore, as has been said, has no sewers, and hence she 
does not get the full benefit of her fine water-supply. Washington 
has sewers, but their present arrangement and outlets are unsatis- 
factory, and they are to be greatly extended and changed within the 
next four or five years in accordance with a plan prepared by a board 
of sewer engineers. There are still extensive areas in Washington 
which have neither a general water-supply nor sewers, where the 
water is carried by buckets from shallow wells, the slops are thrown 
on the ground and the excreta are disposed of in privy boxes. Of 
course many of these wells are polluted, and it is in these districts 
that diarrhoeal diseases cause the heaviest death-rates. The increase 
of typhoid fever in the District for the last six years, so that the 
death-rate from this cause has been considerably greater there than in 
Baltimore, is also in part due to the polluted water of these wells. 
The fact that the different methods of sewage-disposal in Balti- 
more and Washington are not accompanied by marked differences in 
the death-rates is an important one which deserves careful attention 
by sanitarians and municipal engineers, being contrary to the pre- 
vailing opinions on this point. It seems to indicate that so long as 


the water-supply is pure and abundant the methods of sewage-disposal 
do not have much influence on the health of the community, and 
that while the disposal of house-slops in open gutters and the storage 
of sewage in cess-pools produce nuisances of various kinds, it is 
doubtful whether they are nuisances directly and positively injurious 
to health, and, therefore, their abatement should be urged on other 
grounds, 


As regards the restriction of contagious diseases, such as scarlet 
fever, measles and diphtheria, by the health authorities, both cities 
have a system of notification of the houses in which such diseases 
occur, and some good is effected in this way; but the good effects of 
notification have been greatly limited by the fact that neither city 
has had a hospital to which cases of such disease, occurring in the 
dwellings of the poor where satisfactory isolation cannot be secured, 
can be sent and properly cared for. The result of this is, first, that 
cases of such diseases are concealed as long as possible, especially if 
they occur in hotels, boarding-houses, or houses above small shops; 
and second, that cases remain scattered about the city in places where 
it is practically impossible to secure satisfactory isolation. Neither 
city has any public disinfecting establishment, although the Health 
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Departments in both cities have the means of disinfecting rooms and 
houses in a fairly satisfactory manner. 

As regards the powers of the Health Departments to suppress 
nuisances injurious to health, they are, theoretically, fairly sufficient 
for the purpose, but practically they cannot be fully exercised, owing 
in part to the want of means to employ a sufficient number of inspec- 
tors to ensure the enforcement of the rules and regulations with 
regard to stagnant water, slops, garbage, sewage-disposal, house 
plumbing, food, markets, efc., and partly because there is not legal 
machinery enough to deal properly with the number of cases which 
would occur if all violations of the regulations were reported. This 
is also the case in almost all other large cities. It is by no means 
easy to ascertain precisely what the law is, in either city, with regard 
to the conditions within and near habitations which may affect the 
health of the inmates, for the requirements are scattered through 
health ordinances, building regulations, plumbing regulations, etc., 
and much is left to the discretion of the courts, which make allow- 
ances for ignorance, poverty and surrounding circumstances. 

The method of disposal of waste products is the matter in which 
the health department has the most frequent occasion to interfere 
with the liberty of the householder in order to prevent nuisance or 
danger to health. In Baltimore, not onl, all garbage and offal, but 
also all ashes, are removed at public expense; in Washington each 
householder must make his own arrangements for the removal of 
ashes and have it done at his ownexpense. In Baltimore, privy-pits 
are used for the reception of sewage; in Washington, boxes placed 
above the level of the ground are more commonly used for this 
purpose in the unsewered districts. 

The excess of the death-rate among the whites in Baltimore over 
that in Washington, amounting to nearly two deaths a thousand of 
population annually, is probably due in part to the differences in the 
method of sewage-disposal in the two cities, but the evidence as to this 
is not conclusive. It is, however, the excessive death-rate among 
the colored in both cities whicg chiefly demands attention, and it 
must be confessed that there is ft much reason to think any marked 
lowering of this death-rate can¥be effected by municipal engineer- 
ing methods, or by legislation which can be practically enforced at 
present. Some improvement in the healthfulness of this class can no 
doubt be produced by proper sewerage, compulsory connection of 
houses with the general water-supply and the sewers, by soil-drainage 
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and the prevention of damp cellars and walls, and by proper methods 
of dealing with contagion; but after all this has been done there will 
still remain a great mortality of children, due to congenital debility, 
neglect, improper food, eéc., and also heavy death-rates from tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia, alcoholism, and some allied causes acting upon 
adults. A considerable proportion of the colored population of 
Baltimore and Washington resembles the population of the slums and 
tenement-houses of Northern cities, so far as poverty, ignorance and 
uncleanliness are concerned, but it includes fewer of the actually 
criminal class, and a smaller proportion of habitual tramps and 
ragabonds. 

Whether it is possible materially to diminish the excessive death 
and sick rates, which are in part an effect and in part a cause of 
poverty, and which, like poverty, are closely connected with igno- 
rance, indolence and vice, is one of the grave questions of the day. 
Especially important is the question, “To what extent and in what 
manner is it expedient to attempt to bring about such reduction by 
municipal regulations and authorities, and at public expense?” If, 
for example, the law fixes a standard of human dwellings as regards 
floor-space and cubic air space per head, freedom from dampness, 
amount of light, compulsory connection with general water-supplies 
and sewers, house-plumbing and fixtures, efc., and if this standard is 
not below what are usually considered to be the minimum require- 
ments for the preservation of health and of barely decent family life, 
then the strict enforcement of such laws in Baltimore and Washington 
would make it impossible for the poorer class of colored people to 
live in those cities at their own cost. To force them to go elsewhere, 
and thus increase the burdens of some other locality, is not a solution 
of the problem; to provide for them in institutions at public expense 
and allow their family life to be maintained, is impracticable. 

If it be possible to solve these problems of social pathology, and 
of pauperism, by legal regulation in detail of the conditions of life 
of the very poor in any city of this country, it should be possible in 
Washington; but if anything of this kind is to be attempted, it will 
be necessary to change slowly, for great evils may be easily produced 
by such interference. This point will be further considered in sub- 
sequent papers dealing with the sanitary conditions of New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Boston. 

JOHN 8. BILLINGs. 





HOW MY CHARACTER WAS FORMED. 


WHEN an amiable American friend brought me THE ForvuM’s 
invitation to place before its readers some detailed account of the 
formative influences of my career, I was rightly astounded; for it 
recalled the voice of the Delphic Apollo to whom, it might be con- 
strued, my friend stood in some occult relationship, appealing to me 
in the words of the celebrated inscription above the heathen temple, 
“Man, know thyself.” Almost compelled to gainsay it, I yet ap- 
preciate the fact that the principle of self-knowledge constitutes the 
very key-note of this invitation. I published recently a “ History 
of my Youth,” and while drawing that portrait of myself, the convic- 
tion grew upon me that there is no such royal road to the compre- 
hension of one’s soul as could be arrived at in the chemical analysis 
of a compound substance. 

My tranquillity was thus disturbed until the conviction overtook 
me that, however difficult it may be to decipher an entire ego, certain 
educative influences are always more or less readily distinguishable. 
Glancing at the many who have indulged in autobiographical reminis- 
cence or who have enriched memorial literature with “ Confessions,” 
I believe Jean Jacques Rousseau’s assertion that Nature, Art and 
Circumstance determine education, indicates the correct plan of self- 
examination. On these lines, therefore, I will endeavor to elucidate 
the educational forces which have affected my personal development 
and activity. 

Of my father I know personally very little, for he died fourteen 
days previous to my birth at Berlin in March, 1837. From my 
grandfather I learned he had ever been an upright, prudent man. 
Excellent portraits of my grandparents are still extant by the 
English painter Bradley, recalling the pictures of Franz Hals in which 
the substantial and jovial old Hollanders are so happily portrayed. 
To these progenitors I am certainly a debtor for that unruffled seren- 
ity and cheerful disposition which the severest blows of destiny 
have not been able permanently to affect. My mother used often to 
relate stories illustrative of the industry and the tenacious memory 
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of her father, but a wider examination into inherited qualities would 
be futile here. 

In my novel, “Homo Sum,” the anchorite Paulus says, “ The 
mother of every child is the best of mothers”—an opinion I still hold 
to-day. Truly many injudicious and headstrong women are blessed 
with children, in relation to whom, however, they possess intuitive 
fostering powers which make the most vicious appear good and the 
stupidest wise; for the best mother-gift is derived rather from an 
overflowing love than from any particular state of intelligence, there 
being also a wisdom of the heart. Thus is the mother herself reacted 
upon and ennobled. Like a teacher earnestly instructing, many a 
fervent mother, even though limited in her nature, develops into an 
excellent educator; and among such my own mother was worthy to 
be classed with the best, wisest and most truly beautiful. Over me 
she exercised a strong educational influence, operating together with 
that of another with whom I came in contact later in life. 

Few, I believe, individually appreciate the enormous hidden force 
in educational and moral influence exerted upon them by their 
mothers. Were a college founded for the propagation of morality, 
its professors would touch only superficially the inner life of the 
students; it would be, in fact, a superfluous institution; for life itself 
is just such a school. We begin here like children, understanding 
such instruction alone as appeals to the heart; and of this every 
man’s mother, like mine, holdsthe key. Comprehending this, a wise 
mother should therefore improve every occasion as a stimulus to an 
exercise in morality, teaching even by the glance of her eye, as it 
appeals to the innate love of her child; and this fundamental instruc- 
tion will take root as deeply as though the pupils were already older, 
excluding superficiality, from the fact that she can touch the soul to 
its innermost core. When one leaves the motherly influence, one is 
already a moral man, or one is not; and of a hundred who are so, 
ninety-nine, even though unconsciously, are indebted to the mother. 

Under his head of Art, Rousseau, conformably with my own 
opinion, comprehends the pedagogue. My early instructors embraced 
several who were, in the exact sense of the Greek word, leaders of 
youth. I attach, however, small importance to the mere knowledge 
received from them, for many an instructor who most dexterously 
implants positive knowledge can also be a poor teacher. Still, | 
am convinced that the authority of particular men, aside from 
the maternal influence, has the utmost effect on intelligent boys. 
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Friedrich Froebel, founder of the kindergarten, once kept a school 
in Kilhau, situated in a beautiful valley amid the mountain-forests 
of Thuringia, and thither in my boyhood I was sent. Froebel, in 
1813, had taken part in the uprising of the German people against 
the Corsican conqueror, and had more than once looked death in the 
face while serving in the volunteer corps of the “ Schwarzen Jiiger,” 
celebrated by Theodore Korner in his poem “ Liitzow’s Wilde ver- 
wegene Jagd.” After the declaration of peace, he founded his Kilhau 
school and called on Langethal and Middendorf, his whilom compan- 
ions-in-arms, to associate themselves with him here; all three electing 
to abandon personal advancement in order thus again to serve their 
country in that remote forest-valley. Deep religious idealists, as 
became the hour of a nation’s spiritual expansion, these men proposed 
to dedicate themselves to the growing youth of the country, employing 
in their work the steadfast natures discerned by Froebel amid the 
tramp and turmoil of war. While Froebel had been for several years 
prior to the war a scholar of Pestalozzi in Yverdun, Switzerland, he 
had at the same time assisted in the completion of Pestalozzi’s well- 
known system. The effort made by Froebel with the youth confided 
to him was to form true men by a harmonious development of both 
mind and body, not on the usual lines of education, but through a 
complete study of the individual, presuming that the richest endow- 
ment for life within his gift lay in imparting a tenderness of mind 
united to strength of character and body. Earnest men and lovers of 
childhood, they used the simplest forms of our daily life, at work or 
play, as opportunities for carrying out their principles: even the 
miniature battles we fought on summer evenings on the crest of some 
wooded height were made to bear a moral, for an awakening of the 
intelligence, preparatory to a higher instruction, weighed more seri- 
ously under the Froebel system than the success of a mere prodigy of 
learning. 

An institution conducted by such methods represented solid edu- 
cational force, although to ascribe to this tutelage any special factor 
in my own development would be as difficult as to define the sequence 
of each flaky crystal of the falling snow. Nevertheless, I can still 
trace the enduring mastery over me of that old champion of freedom, 
Heinrich Langethal; for though he deserted Kilhau as early as my 
sixteenth year, he coerced my tastes into a path from which I have 
never swerved. A favorite pupil of Schleiermacher and Friedrich 
August Wolf, the great philologist and propounder of the “ Homeric 
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Question,” Langethal attained an unusual scholastic acquaintance with 
classic antiquity, joining the elect whom the goddess alone permits to 
enter understandingly into the true spirit of Grecian art. An affec- 
tion of the eye, produced by camping on wet ground during the war, 
had culminated, when I first knew him, in total blindness; but the 
eye of his soul discerned with augmented force and in purer light the 
pictures and forms so richly thronging his imagination. He knew 
the whole of Homer accurately by rote, as is attestable by living wit- 
nesses; and his interpretation of the Iliad aroused within us a feel- 
ing that he too marched with Achilles on the sanguinary field of 
battle, or was again at home in the palace of Priam. When he 
elucidated the classics, the very spirit of antiquity emanated from 
him, and to have read directly from the page, when required by the 
blind rhapsodist to translate or recite, would have impressed us as a 
shameful crime, like striking a fallen hero. Using no precautionary 
rule against deception, he inculcated a respect for truth, impressing 
upon us that conscience could inflict a more condign punishment than 
the severest school-penalty. When I left school, his epigrammatic 
parting was, “ ddy#vew ev dydzy”—“ be veracious in love”’—a motto 
which has guided me in life as the Polar Star guides the desert 
wanderer. 

No wonder the love for antiquity became engrafted from the 
sightless teacher's heart into my own while at school. I would often 
accompany him to the foot of the Colm, where I read aloud as he sat 
on his favorite bench under the shade of an old beech-tree, or we 
wended our way to the brook where te gladly lingered; and thus I 
came to know the soul of the blind scholiast who combined with the 
piety of orthodoxy the ethics of the Greek pagan. To him the mur- 
mur of the brook disclosed the image of a nymph, or the rustling of 


the thickets the dryads who sought escape from some teasing faun. 
Returning home at sunset, he would picture the quadriga of Phoebus 
Apollo, the circling Hors following with airiest tread; had the moon 
risen, he painted-the glorious Selene, while his lips, in purest Greek, 
uttered the prayer of the love-lorn maid in the “ Enchantress” of 
Theocritus— 


“List! from whence comest love to me, mighty Selene !” 


At the University of Berlin my most beneficent masters were the 
Egyptologist Lepsius, the philologist Boeckh, and the archeologist 
Friederichs; and here I continued the study of that enticing wonder- 
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world comprised in Egyptian antiquity. In Géttingen, Professor 
Unger’s lectures on the history of art had already fascinated me, 
particularly where he discussed the hieroglyphics as deciphered by 
Champollion and Young. The perusal of instructive books was also 
as productive of result for me as the positive tuition of these masters. 
It was a saying with Lepsius, “ Small can be good: incomplete never ” ; 
and Boeckh exclaimed, “ Reflect that che most learned and the most 
malicious will both criticise you.” Tempted at any time to neglect 
work for pleasure, the warning marked by my father in Horace, 
“ Carpe diem,” restrained me. This I caused to be engraved on my 
signet-ring, embracing it, together with the truism of Langethal, as a 
life maxim. 

I fail to locate the particular circumstances most potent upon my 
youth which awakened in me the poetic afflatus. The life for which 
we are educated is, as Rousseau understands it, the very initial of 
circumstances, although these are difficult of detailed indication ex- 
cept in extraordinary or unusual cases. Like the wetting of a thou- 
sand raindrops, the accented accumulation of small events completes 
the whole. In a circumstance cloaked by a terrible fatality, seem- 
ingly the severest misfortune at its happening, I recognized later the 
beneficent outer development of a completed inner nature: namely, 
the severe illness that, in the midst of the enjoyment of German 
student-life, chained me hopelessly to my bed and afterward to my 
room. A rebellious invalid, inveighing against fate during the worst 
days of protracted suffering, the earnest purpose of life sweeping over 
me when convalescent, thankful for the smallest gifts of hope, more 
grateful to the soul than larger bounties of destiny, I came to appre- 
ciate the refinement of suffering in the divine blessing of laborious 
duty fulfilled, cognizant of the impetus given to the flovescent 
talents within me, standing as I did on the borderland of developing 
vitality. Among the greatest educational powers are quietude and 
introspective reflection, which in this progressive age, that tends so 
strongly to association, are so difficult for all to obtain. Later, when 
travelling across the desert, I strongly realized my indebtedness to 
the enforced retirement consequent on my long illness and which, 
holding the germ of my inclination, shaped it then into a firm 
resolution. The energy of health presented variegated inspirations, 
which rose, like some lovely mermaid on the waters, to disappear 
again as suddenly when I stretched out my hand to detain them. 
But in that period of quiet I marked the first successful retaining of 
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ideas crowding through my brain, with the ability to force a thought 
to its extreme limit. When traversing the silent desert, the same 
phenomenon presented itself, and I now learned why the prophets 
and law-givers of most nations passed into the desert to find there 
the infinite quiet they sought. Thus Sakya-Muni, the founder of 
Buddhism, Moses, Zoroaster and Mohammed conceived their high 
mission. But where shall the growing youth of to-day—God defend 
it from a compulsory retirement like mine!—find such repose? 

In my “ Autobiography,” I have pitied the children who herd 
together in cities, robbed utterly of the retirement essential to their 
well-being. Shortly before the publication of this work, I was much 
gratified to hear my friend Professor Adolph von Baeyer, the cele- 
brated successor of Liebig at the University of Munich, say in an 
address before the students and later in personal conversation, that 
he regretted there was so little opportunity possible in the present 
state of society for seasons of quiet and seclusion. In tracing the 
career of others who have done more than I for human progress, the 
tendency to formulate the best in solitude becomes apparent of each 
one. Goethe found the quiet of early morning most favorable for 
composition; the teeming brains of the great physicist Helmholtz and 
the mathematician Gausz marked as most productive the silent hours 
or walks abroad in sunny weather; the universe opened to Kant on 
solitary wanderings; and the famous electrician, Werner Siemens, 
after being incarcerated in a fortress as punishment for a duel, de- 
clared that it was with regret he regained his freedom from an im- 
prisonment in which work and thought had reaped incredible benefit 
from solitude. 

Sheep and geese become restless when separated from the flock: 
the eagle and lion seek isolation. From quiet and solitude spring 
the greatest thoughts, inventions and compositions of art; hence 
their potentiality in character formation. I hold the theory that the 
child exerts on the child, as the friction of life on man, the greatest 
educational influence, while our most valuable acquisition in the 
time of our development through Nature, Art and Circumstance is the 
fruit of hours spent in quietude, desirable for our growing youth and 
absolutely essential for our future philosopher, poet and artist. 

Personally, I am indebted for my full fruition, rounded out by a 
mother’s influence, to the solitary contemplations which marked the 
saddest period of my life. 

GrorG EBERS. 





AMERICA’S ACHIEVEMENTS IN ASTRONOMY. 


Nor long ago I was asked by an honored friend to write out for 
him an account of America’s achievements in astronomy since the 
early settlements. Such a summary is peculiarly interesting in the 
Columbian year. Although the history of the great advance of as- 
tronomy in this country was familiar to me in detail, I was much 
impressed by the facts when they were assembled in the mass. I 
think it probable that few astronomers, even, fully appreciate the 
highly honorable part which Americans have taken in the general 
progress of the science in the last century; and it is extremely un- 
likely that those not professionally engaged in astronomy can have 
any adequate idea of the credit which rightly belongs to our country- 
men. For this reason I am very glad to accept an invitation to pre- 
sent my memorandum to a wider public in THE Forum. It is neces- 
sary, first of all, to recollect that the subject is, in itself, a large one; 
and to ask indulgence for the extremely brief paragraphs which are 
given to even the most important matters. 

If we write out a brief catalogue of the various departments of 
astronomy I think it can fairly be said that in each and every one of 
the divisions, at least one American astronomer can be named who 
is, or who was, in the fore-front of advance and who can justly be 
called the peer of his colleagues of other countries in this specialty. 
The chief problems relating to the sun are the study of its spectrum; 
measures of the amounts of its radiant light and heat; registration of 
the phenomena of solar eclipses and of the corona; photography of 
the spectra and of the forms of the spots, the protuberances, the 
facule; investigation of the laws governing its rotation and of the 
law governing the production of its heat through shrinkage, eic., 
etc. In every one of these departments Americans have borne or 
are bearing an important part. 

The planetary surfaces have been successfully and assiduously 
studied both by photography and visually; and the spectra of the 
major planets investigated. Minor planets (or asteroids) have been 
discovered in great numbers by means of elaborate stellar charts con- 
structed for this especial purpose; seventy-eight asteroids have been 
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discovered in America alone and their orbits have been calculated. 
New satellites accompanying Saturn, Jupiter and Mars have been 
discovered here. American geodesists have done their full share of 
work in problems relating to the accurate determination of the figure 
of the earth; of latitudes and longitudes and of the force of gravity 
at home and at foreign stations; the first transatlantic longitude was 
an American work and the telegraphic method of determining longi- 
tudes was first invented and applied here. The brilliant discovery 
of the fact that terrestrial latitudes go through a cycle of (small) 
changes in about four hundred and thirty days is due to an Amer- 
ican. The first daguerreotype of the moon was taken in New York, 
and since that time the lunar surface has been assiduously and success- 
fully photographed by several American observatories, private and 
public. The amount of lunar heat has been measured. 

Very many new comets have been discovered in the United 
States; their orbits have been calculated by old and by new methods; 
their spectra and their physical changes have been studied by the 
eye and by photography. Meteoric astronomy has a long and honor- 
able history here; the phenomena and statistics of meteor-showers, 
the computation of the orbits of such showers and the investigation 
of their relationship to comets owe much to Americans. This sub- 
ject has been assiduously cultivated at Yale College from the be- 
ginning. The fixed-stars have been observed for position, in zones 
and otherwise, at many of our principal observatories, and some of our 
star-catalogues are of the first importance; the brightness (and the 
spectra) of many thousands of stars have been systematically deter- 
mined here (this is one of the many fields covered by the work of the 
Harvard College Observatory); stellar charts (both visual and photo- 
graphic) have been constructed; standard catalogues of fundamental 
stars have been derived from the discussion of thousands of meridian 
observations; many double and variable stars have been discovered 
and assiduously observed; the distances of the fixed-stars have been 
determined; the motions of stars in the line of sight have been ac- 
curately fixed by spectroscopic observations; and it may be said that 
there is no investigation relating to the stars in which America does 
not hold an honorable place, while in some her position is, for the 
present at least, pre-eminent. The nebule have been studied to 
determine their forms, their spectra and their motions. The first 
photograph of a nebula was made here. 


In spettroscopy, the instruments employed (diffraction-gratings 
47 
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on glass and on metal) have been made here; new forms of gratings 
have been discovered; and new and old spectroscopic methods have 
been applied to the study of the sun, the planets, the comets, the 
stars and nebula. Photography was first employed in the study of 
astronomical problems in New York and at the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory, and it has since been applied in every possible direction, 
with the greatest success, to the production of pictures of the sun, 
moon, planets, comets, stars and nebulze; to the study of the pho- 
tometry of such bodies; to the registration of the phenomena of 
eclipses; to the production of stellar charts and maps on the grand- 
est scale; to the investigation of stellar spectra; to the determination 
of the motion of the solar system in space; to the evaluation of 
the distance of the sun from the earth, efc., ete. 

The practical turn of Americans is well illustrated in the very 
general way in which they have applied astronomy to the uses of 
daily life; the public lands are laid off in rectangular plots; every 
important seaport has its noon time-ball to regulate the chronometers 
of ships; all railways and most towns have accurate time-signals 
furnished by observatories; local times are practically abolished, and 
standard time (which is nothing but the exact Greenwich minute and 
second with the hour decreased by five, six, seven or eight) is uni- 
versally employed all over our extensive territory. It is worthy of 
notice that thousands of local times were changed into standard times 
over the whole of the United States in a single day, without the 
slightest accident or detention on more than one hundred thousand 
miles of railway. 

The inventive faculty of our people which was developed by the 
exceptional difficulties of the early settlers has served us well in 
producing ingenious devices for saving labor, or increasing accuracy, 
in making astronomical observations. The chronograph for register- 
ing each beat of a clock by electricity, the collimating eye-piece, the 
horizontal photo-heliograph, Talleott’s method for determining the 
latitude, Sumner’s method in navigation, the telegraphic method for 
fixing the longitude, the concave diffraction-grating, accurate photo- 
meters of various sorts, the bolometer for measuring heat-radiations 
from heavenly bodies, the interference methods of Michelson, appa- 
ratus for determining the velocity of light, and for investigating the 
motion of the ether—all these were either originally invented or de- 


vised here, or else they have been used in novel forms or applications 
so as to lead to noteworthy results. 
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In mathematical astronomy America can refer to elaborate theories 
of the motions of the moon, the planets, the satellites; of the motions 
(and constitution) of the comets; determinations of the figure of the 
earth; of the law of periodic changes in terrestrial latitudes; of the 
masses of the planets and satellites; and to many new and important 
purely mathematical investigations in this department, which must ‘ 
be grouped in one phrase although they relate to many various fields. 
Our scientific text-books have a deservedly high repute and are 
used in many countries. Our astronomical journals hold a worthy 
position among their great European contemporaries, and some of 
them have reached a respectable age. The “ American Journal of 
Science ” was founded in 1818. 

In the list which has gone before it has been extremely difficult 
to condense the description of really great achievements into single 
sentences so as not to do injustice. I hope that no one will suspect 
these brief sentences of conveying indiscriminate and undeserved 
laudation. It is only the adept who can rightly judge; but the most 
casual reader may be assured that he will there find only recitals of 


bald facts, easily verified by anyone who will take the necessary 


pains, and entirely free from any desire to exaggerate the merits of 
our countrymen. In another century we may perhaps be willing to 
boast of our results. Even now, we have every reason to feel con- 
fidence in the future since the performance of the past has not been 
unworthy of our opportunity. 

The history of the progress of astronomy in America is primarily 
a history of men and secondarily of institutions which they have 
founded. It ought to be written as one chapter in the history of 
science in general,’ since all the sciences grew together. Until the 
Revolution (1776) American science was but English science trans- 
planted; and it looked to the Royal Society of London (founded in 
1661) as its patron. Winthrop, Franklin, Rittenhouse were more 
or less English astronomers. Franklin was the sturdiest American 
of the three, and as early as 1743 he suggested the formation of 
the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. John Adams 
founded the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in Boston in 
1780. These two societies, together with Harvard College (founded 
in 1636), Yale College (1701), the University of Virginia (1825), 

1 Dr. Goode’s brilliant and scholarly essay on the origin of the National, 


Scientific and Educational Institutions in the United States, (1890), is the best 
history of the sort now in print. 
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and the Military Academy at West Point (1801), were the foci from 
which the light of learning spread. 

West Point, in particular, was the leading school of science, and 
continued to be so until the Civil War. It gave from its corps of 
professors and students two chiefs to the United States Coast-Survey, 
and many skilled observers to that useful establishment and to the 
various boundary surveys, besides a very large number of professors 
and teachers of science to the colleges of the country. The Naval 
Academy (1845) and the Navy furnished many astronomers of dis- 
tinction and a host of meritorious observers. The Coast-Survey was 
established in 1807. Hassler, its first chief, was a professor from 
West Point, and he gave it a thoroughly scientific direction. Bache, 
a graduate of West Point, was the true father of the Institution. 
Under his leadership the Survey became a school of thorough-going 
theory and practice. He was most ably seconded by Gould and 
Walker, who brought the “ American” (telegraphic) method of de- 
termining longitudes to perfection, and obtained the transatlantic 
longitude by this means. Gould also was the first to establish a sys- 
tem of “ fundamental” and homogeneous star-places. 

The establishment of the Naval Observatory at Washington was 
proposed by John Quincy Adams in 1825, but it was not founded 
till 1844. Its first corps of astronomers (Walker, Coffin, Hubbard) 
had adopted the German methods of Gauss, Bessel and Struve, and it 
is for this reason that American astronomy is a daughter of German 
and not of English science. Something like a generation has been 
saved to American practical astronomers by the wise choice of their 
first masters. It is only within the last ten years or so that English 
practical astronomy has generally taken the same direction. Our 
Naval Observatory has not uniformly maintained its high position of 
the years 1844-1848, but its first astronomers were the fathers of 
practical astronomy in this country, and it has always contained 
mathematicians and astronomers of the first rank. 

The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac was founded in 
1849, and it was also controlled by German methods. The credit 
for this must be assigned to Peirce of Harvard College and to Gould. 
Its pupils (Newcomb, Hall, Hill, Ferrel, Runkle and others) have 
most effectively cultivated the fields of mathematical astronomy, and 
have spread its doctrines through example and by precept. The 
Royal Astronomical Society of London has, since 1823, given its 


gold medal for remarkable achievements in astronomy. The medal 
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has been bestowed upon foreigners as follows: 15 Germans, 6 Amer- 
icans, 6 Frenchmen, 4 Italians, 2 Russians, 1 Dane, 1 Swede (in- 
cluding the year 1892). Count Rumford, an American, founded the 
Royal Institution of London (1800). The debt was richly repaid 
by the establishment of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
(1829) by an Englishman. Under the wise administration of Henry 
(1846-1878) and his successors it became a centre for all departments 
of learning; and in particular, a firm supporter of astronomy. These 
various Institutions and societies have been of the greatest use to 
American science. They sustained its first steps by efficient aid; 


they influenced the Government to subsidize important enterprises; 


and they acted as conservative, organized forces to keep its sources 
pure. The influence of Bache, Agassiz and Henry cannot be over- 
valued. 

It is impossible, even in the briefest sketch, not to emphasize 
the debt of American science and learning to the intelligent interest 
and patronage of our early Presidents—to Washington, John Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams. The powerful 
impetus given by and through them has shaped the liberal policy of 
our Governments, National and State, towards science and towards 
education. Sir Lyon Playfair, in his address to the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science (1885), recognized this in the 
truest and most graceful way. He said: 

“In the United Kingdom, we are just beginning to understand the wisdom 
of Washington’s Farewell Address to his Countrymen (1796) when he said, 
‘Promote, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the increase and 


diffusion of knowledge; in proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it isessential that public opinion should be enlightened. ’” 


The translation of the Mécanique Céleste of Laplace by Bowditch, 
the supercargo of a Boston ship (1815-17), marks an epoch in 
American science. One of her sister-ships was visited at Genoa by 
a European astronomer (Baron de Zach) who found that the latest 
methods of working lunar distances were known to all on board, 
sailors as well as officers. He expressed his surprise that methods 
not yet entirely familiar to professional astronomers in Europe should 
be employed by the officers of a Yankee trader; and his bewilder- 
ment reached its climax when the navigator called the negro cook 
from the galley and bade him expound the method of determining 
the longitude by lunar distances to the distinguished visitor. I 
think this could have happened only in an American ship in the 
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palmy days of democracy. It could not happen now: but it illus- 
trates somewhat of the road over which we have travelled. 

The first observatories in America were erected for the observa- 
tion of the transit of Venus in 1769. The earliest permanent estab- 
lishments were founded at Chapel Hill, N. C. (1831); Williams 
College (1836); Hudson, Ohio (1838); Philadelphia High School 
(1840)—the last two in connection with the United States Coast Sur- 
vey longitude campaigns; at Dorchester and Washington (1838-42) 
—these two in connection with Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition. The 
observatory of West Point was established in 1840; the Harvard 
College Observatory in 1844 and the Naval Observatory in 1842; 
the Cincinnati Observatory, by Mitchel, in 1845. To Mitchel, more 
than to any other one man, we owe that wide-spread popular interest 
in astronomy, which has led to the foundation of so many private 
and college observatories; to such bequests as those of Josiah Quincy, 
Robert Treat Paine, Boyden, Loomis, Miss Bruce, and others; and 
to such establishments as the Dudley, Washburn, McCormick, Lick 
and Yerkes observatories (to name no others of a long list). 

The college observatory has, in fact, become a feature of every 
important American institution of learning. The names of Loomis; 
Walker, Kendall; Bond, Winlock, Pickering, Safford, Rogers, 
Chandler; Runkle; Young, Boss; Norton, Twining, Olmsted, 
Lyman, Newton, Gibbs, Elkin; Rees; Bartlett; Maria Mitchell; 
Breunnow, Watson; Chauvenet; Peters; Hough; Stockwell, Michel- 
son; Langley, Keeler; Pritchett; Payne; Comstock; Hagen; Abbe, 
Stone, Porter; Leavenworth; Hale; Upton;—and others, suggest 


highly important services by college astronomers, either in original 
investigation, skilled observation or intelligent instruction. I have 
omitted the names of the astronomers of the Lick Observatory of the 
University of California from this list, although some of them deserve 
a distinguished place in it. 


America has taken an important part in astronomical expeditions 
to foreign countries. Omitting all reference to numerous and suc- 
cessful Transit of Venus and Eclipse expeditions to all parts of the 
world, the missions of Gilliss to Chile (1849); of Gould and Thome 
to the Argentine Republic (1870-1893); of American naval officers 
(1878-1890) to carry a chain of telegraphic longitudes around the 
world; the various transatlantic longitude campaigns made for the 
United States Coast Survey by Bond, Gould and Hilgard—all of these 
deserve a place alongside the famous expeditions of Halley, Johnson, 
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Lacaille, Herschel, Struve, Gill, with which we are familiar and 
which we remember with honor. 

It is interesting to notice the dependence of the arts upon the 
sciences, and conversely, of the sciences upon the arts. In the year 
1820 a piece of optical glass six inches in diameter was practically 
unattainable. In the year 1822 Fresnel proposed his new system of 
making light-house lenses and the demand for large pieces of glass 
was thus created. The demand arose in consequence of a luminous 
scientific idea. The arts responded and the method of making large 
pieces of glass is now well understood and large object-glasses are 
common. Science has thus profited by the advance in the arts which 
it originally inspired, as indeed it does by every such advance. In 
1821 the largest refracting telescope in the world (Herschel’s and 
South’s) was five inches in aperture." The Dorpat refractor (1824) 
was 9.6 inches; the Pulkowa and Harvard College refractors (1844) 
are 15 inches; the Chicago telescope’ (1861) is 184 inches; the 
Newall telescope (1865) is 25; the Washington telescope’ (1873) is 
26; the Vienna (1881) is 27; the new Pulkowa refractor * (1885) 
is 30; the Lick telescope * (1888) is 36; the Yerkes telescope * (1893 ?) 
is to be 40 inches. 

It was considered to be a matter of course, until comparatively 
lately, that the mountings for such instruments should come from 
abroad. But the mounting of the Lick telescope (by Warner & 
Swasey, of Cleveland) is probabl, the best inexistence. The revolv- 
ing domes to cover these giant instruments are complicated affairs, 
but I think it safe to say that those made in America are at least as 
good as any. American-made spectroscopes, eye-pieces, microscopes, 
chronographs, micrometers, e/c., etc., are, I think, quite equal to any. 
Our instruments for accurate surveys are especially excellent. The 
finest micrometer-screw known is that made by Professor Rowland, 
of Johns Hopkins University. The diffraction-gratings of Dr. Lewis 
Rutherfurd, of New York, were unrivalled until Professor Rowland 
invented a machine to rule better ones, which latter are the on/y ones 
now used for exact spectroscopic work all over the world. Brashear’s 
(and Clark’s) flats and prisms are the best I have seen. America has 
yet to produce the very highest grades of astronomical clocks and 
chronometers and.of meridian-circles. Extremely good ones are now 

1 One of the “finders” of the Lick telescope has an aperture of six inches. 


2 All these were made by Alvan Clark and Sons. We have another equally 
skilled maker in Brashear of Pittsburg. 
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made here, but they lack those last faithful and intelligent touches 
which bring superior excellence in their train, and which demand 
iifelong practice in the workman. In every department, then, of 
optical and mechanical work, American makers have put themselves 
n the front-rank of progress. Our young men are receiving scien- 
tific instruction of the highest class in dozens of American colleges. 
The best intellectual spirit prevails everywhere. Scientific research 
has won the confidence and the support of the public. 

In what has gone before, I have set down soberly, modestly and 
in the briefest way, a summary of the achievements of American 
astronomy, and I have barely indicated the course of its develop- 
ment. It is a record of which any country might well be proud. It 
would be easy for any competent person to point out a few depart- 
ments in which our work has been least successful. But this is not 
the place for such strictures, which, moreover, are becoming less and 


less necessary, day by day. The body of positive achievement is 


immense, when we consider the circumstances under which it was 
attained. If we continue to be true to the traditions handed down to 
us by Franklin, Bowditch, Henry, Walker, Peirce, Bond, Bache, 
Gilliss, Coffin, Hubbard, Peters, Lyman, Chauvenet—those high- 
minded and illustrious scholars—we need not fear for the future. 
Epwarp 8S. HoLpEN 





A TRAMP CENSUS AND ITS REVELATIONS. 


THIs article gives the results of investigations made by myself 
here and abroad on the subject of tramps. In these investigations, 
little use was made of printed matter. Original sources were consulted 
in every case, and facts were above all sought at the hands of tramps 
themselves and of those who have been brought most intimately into 
association with them. To this end correspondence was held with 
officials or others in nearly every one of our States, in England, Ger- 
many, and France, and even in China and among several of our North 
American Indian tribes. Much of the field was found to be substan- 
tially new; none of it was as yet fully occupied. 

I had no illusions as to the probable trustworthiness of the tramp’s 
testimony concerning himself; but I thought and still think that any 
evidence offered by him adverse to himself might be accepted as prob- 
ably true. To secure this testimony blocks of blanks were sent to the 
mayors of about forty cities and returns were obtained from fourteen. 
The answers were taken down for the most part by police officers, to 
whom I am under great obligations. A separate blank was used for 
each person, and I have therefore 1,349 more or less complete autobi- 
ographies to work from. The mere tabulation of the answers required 
234 hours of rapid work by two persons, and in its final condensed 
form the matter covers twenty pages of legal cap, with seventeen col- 
umns on a page. The line of inquiry pursued will presently appear. 
Thirty-two questions seemed ample, but an important one was after all 
omitted. I have not ceased to lament my thoughtlessness in not in- 
serting the inquiry, “Did you ever belong to a Labor Union of any 
kind, and do you now belong to one?” But doubtless everybody 
concerned found the list as it stands quite long enough. And one 
poor victim is on record as remarking at the close of his catecheti- 
cal exercise, ‘‘ That’s a devil of a lot of questions to ask a fellow for a 
night’s lodgings!” 

Answers to questions of similar scope, but of not quite the same 
detail, were secured for my use by Mr. William Vallance, the well- 
known Secretary of the Board of Guardians for the Poor in Whitechapel, 
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London, from 841 inmates of the Casual Ward of his Union, during 
October, 1891. My conclusions are therefore drawn from 2,190 cases 
treated individually with systematic care and particularity; besides 
which I was able to make comparisons with the tabulated records of 
52,335 cases in the labor colonies of Germany as given up to 1890 in 
a work just published, and continued down to 1892 in the official organ 
of the Central committee—a total period of ten years. 

So far as I know, the largest undertaking of a kind at all similar 
heretofore attempted was made in London in 1889. I had not heard 
of it when I began and have not yet seen its particulars. Besides 
covering only 286 cases it seems to have fallen far short of this one 
in the detail aimed at, and for the most part secured. 

More than half, 57.4 per cent, of our 1,349 American tramps have 
trades, employments, or professions requiring more or less skill; 41.4 
per cent are unskilled laborers. Only sixteen individuals would avow 
that they had no regular calling. There was one professional “ gentle- 
man,” and if we include him there are ninety-eight different vocations 
represented. A psychologist might remark with curiosity concerning 
these that forty-six per cent of the skilled laborers are engaged in oc- 
cupations which require constant locomotion, as sailors, firemen, team- 
sters, and brakemen, or are in employments associated with these occu- 
pations, such as shoemakers, curriers, hostlers, blacksmiths, and horse- 
shoers; while 3.6 per cent more are in a trade which is drawn upon 
for some of the most striking figures illustrative of the unrest and 
transitoriness of human existence—I mean the weavers. There were 
one artist—a realGerman count; two reporters; two brokers; a Sal- 
vation Army captain; a designer; three electricians; one music 
teacher. The sedentary clerk was just as numerous as the nomadic 
peddler. There were no clergymen and, strange to say, not a single 
“ professor.” 

Following my results, we may expect to find one tramp in twenty 
under 20 years of age; three out of five under 35; seventy-five out of 
every hundred under 40 and one in twelve 50 or over; only one in 
one hundred and eleven will be over 70. Nearly all in the prime of 
life! They average much younger than the English contingent, where 
fifty-four per cent were under 40, against our seventy-five per cent— 
though the majority of them, too, are in the prime of life. The Ger- 
man tramp, like the English, is older than ours; sixty-one out of 
every one hundred being under 40, against our seventy-four and the 
English fifty-four. Buta large majority of them, also, are in the full 
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vigor of manhood. So the age of the tramp is no hindrance to his 
working. 

But what of his health? Remember here that the inquiry was 
made in the dead of winter, while the grippe was raging among our 
well-housed, well-fed, well-to-do people and the general death-rate was 
at a point rarely, if ever, reached before. Remember, too, that the 
answers came from the tramps themselves, who would hardly have 
underestimated the gravity of their ailments. Well, just 8.5 per cent 
of them claimed to be suffering from bad health; eight per cent thought 
their health was only “pretty good,” or “not very good,” while 83.5 
per cent averred roundly that their health was “good.” In England, 
2.5 per cent were in bad health, while infirmities of various kinds 
reckoned 6.1 per cent more. There are no statistical data from the 
Arbeiter Kolonien, but I have every reason to believe both from the 
general literature of the subject and from interviews which I have had 
with men who have followed tramping in Germany that there is the 
same prevalence of excellent health there. Neither the tramp’s age nor 
his health, then, is a bar to successful labor. 

I will not stop for the question, ““ When did you last work at your 
regular occupation or at anything?” From the next, ‘“ When did you 
take to the road?” it appears that a third of them took to the road, 
according to their own admission, within twenty-four hours after their 
last job of real work; nearly half of them within a week, and four- 
fifths of them within four weeks of its close. A sad enough exhibi- 
tion, this, of hand-to-mouth living, excusable least of all in unmarried 
men, such as they nearly all are. Only fifty-six, or 4.6 per cent, admit 
having been on the road more than a year. This hardly corresponds 
with our preconceptions, but it may be more nearly true than we 
might imagine. 

We should know in advance what answer to expect to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why did you take to the road?” “ Looking for work,” “ Out 
of work,” or “Out of money,” is of course the reply of most of them, 
of 82.8 per cent, in fact. Among the remainder there is considerable 
variety, and now and then admirable candor. Eight were “tired of 
work,” or “wanted to take life easy,” or were “after soft living”; 


twelve ‘‘ wanted to see the country ”; six said plainly, ‘““ Won’t work”’; 
twenty-five charged it to “whiskey” or “drink,” and one made it 
“whiskey and lazy”; while sixteen, or 1.3 per cent, declared their 
“preference” or a “roving disposition” to have been the responsible 


cause. 
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The Whitechapel casuals show less than three per cent “out of 
work,” as against our eighty-three per cent; idleness, 3.3 per cent 
against our 1.1 per cent; drink, 25.9 per cent against our two per cent; 
vagrant habits, 57.1 per cent against our wretched 2.3 per cent; which 
makes us hide our heads in shame at the superior frankness or greater 
humility of the Briton, until we remember that our fellow-country- 
men are here taken at their own rating, while their transatlantic 
competitor is partly rated by the superintendent of the casual ward. 
“When are you going to work?” I asked. And eighteen per cent 
were frank enough to say, “I don’t know,” while two per cent, with 
absolute sincerity, say, “ Never.” The rest were of course intending 
to work whenever they could get work. But when they were pres- 
ently asked, “ Have you tried to get work to-day?” over fifty-five 
per cent were unwary enough to say “No.” This is not conclusive, 
but it is suggestive. 

There were one North American Indian and thirteen blacks among 
the answers concerning color. There is only one Southern State rep- 
resented, and not one of the thirteen blacks is from it. By the way, 
few of the Southern States recognize the tramp by name in their laws. 
He seems to be‘. product of our Northern civilization and to move 
along the more temperate belt, avoiding extremes of heat and cold 
as being more disagreeable and less favorable to health. 

In order of nativity, America heads the list with 56.1 per cent; 
Ireland is next with 20.3 per cent; England follows with 6.6 per cent; 
the Scandinavian peninsula with 3.4 per cent; Scotland with 2.6 per 
cent. Theremainder are scattered over fourteen nationalities, in order 
as follows: Austria, France, and Switzerland alike; Poland and Wales 
alike—four each; Belgium, Holland, Finland, and Italy, two each; 
Cuba, Denmark, Jamaica, Russia, and “ Scotch-Irish,” one each. 

The Whitechapel tramps are far more homogeneous ethnically. 
Though thirteen countries are represented, there are only four of them 
which are not under the British crown, and the total element from 
beyond the British Isles, which includes, by the way, eight Ameri- 
cans, is only 3.2 per cent, against the 43.9 per cent of our foreign-born 
tramps. So England’s problem in this as in some other respects is far 
simpler than ours. In the Arbeiter Colony statistics, the national ele- 
ment does not even appear. All seemsto beGerman. And in a great 
cosmopolitan city like Paris it is curious to see what a very slight 
sprinkling of other than French nationalities appears in their pauper 
statistics. 
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It is surely worth noticing that 1,187 of our tramps read and write; 
eighteen more can read, not write; and only 9.94 per cent can neither 
read nor write. And to newspaper men it must be truly gratifying to 
know that one of the items on which they are most apt to spend money 
is the daily newspaper. Consequently when you see their pockets 
bulging out, you may believe that it is literature which is distending 
them! Unhappily, I have no way of establishing a comparison be- 
tween them and their Teutonic and British brethren in respect to this, 
but I think it would be safe to defy the others to beat us. 

My next question was: “ When did you last vote?”’ The answers 
which came to this set me upon the track of that excursus on Venal 
Voting about which I wrote in THE Forum for September and October, 
1892. Such lovers of newspapers as the tramp has been seen to be 
ought to be ideal citizens—well-informed, fair-minded, patriotic, and in- 
corruptible. If they are not; if there are, as one of my correspondents 
assures me, a thousand of them in New York City alone who vote many 
times each at every important election, and each time for a consid- 
eration, there are it is to be feared numerous persons in city and coun- 
try all over this broad land who are by no means tramps, but who 
will envy them their privilege. 

Only 7.3 per cent of the 1,239 enumerated are now married, while 
4.4 per cent more are widowers. Their total of children is 215, or 
considerably less than two to a marriage. What has been well ‘de- 
scribed as the bond which a man gives to society for his good behavior 
is, therefore, almost wholly lacking here; and even when given it is 
generally forfeited, in so many instances have wife and children drifted 
out of the tramp’s sight. Thus, in only two cases were wife and 


children in the same town with the man questioned; in twenty-nine they 


were in the same State; in thirty in another State; in nine in a foreign 
country; in eight the wife was dead and the children were unknown; 
in sixteen the wife was dead and the children were in another State or 
country. What a picture of desolation, however viewed! 

About one tramp in five sleeps in police-stations, one in three in 
lodging-houses. One in eight sleep ‘‘ wherever they can,” and there 
is a total of 97 who sleep commonly in box-cars, barns, aboard ship, 
in paper-mills, water-closets, out-doors, ete. Next to this miscellaneous 
group of sleeping-places are such establishments as the Wayfarers’ 
Home, Boston, and the Wayfarers’ Rest, Louisville. Thirty-one 
tramps commonly sleep at hotels, twenty at mission-houses. Then 
there are thirty or forty scattered over engine-house, jail, livery-sta- 
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ble, lumber-camp, poor-house, Salvation Army barracks, and railway 
shanty. From private inquiry I am able to add churches and school- 
houses. <A pretty general tribute, therefore, is laid upon nearly every 
kind of building, both public and private, and the overflow lie down 
in the open and no doubt sleep very comfortably. Bei Mutter Griin, 
at ‘‘ Mother Green’s,”’ a German tramp tells me they call this latter lodg- 
ing-house. And the amount of comfort, or even of luxury, that can 
be got out of a bit of turf, with inequalities in it which fit roughly 
into the hills and dales of the human anatomy, on a clear night, after 
along walk and simple meal, can be testified to still by many survi- 
vors of the late Civil War. This impartiality of the tramp in his choice 
of a chamber is of importance in connection with the question of his 
possible instrumentality in disseminating disease. 

“Are you temperate, intemperate, or abstainer?”” Who would 
have guessed that thirty of the 1,314 who consented to be interviewed 
on this delicate subject could have been induced to admit that they 
were abstainers? Yetso itis. And I quite believe all of them ex- 
cept such as may have happened to be intoxicated at the time the 
question was asked. Four hundred and fifty-nine claimed to be “ tem- 
perate.”” This is known to be an elastic word, whether on the lips of 
club men, tramps, or convicts. But in its use my tramp friends seem 
to have been considerably less reckless than some. Thus, out of 1,832 
persons committed to Hartford jail last year, 1,742 gave themselves 
out as “moderate drinkers,” though the companion record shows that 
978 of them were in for drunkenness. And only eighty-nine put 
themselves down us “ habitually intemperate,” not quite five per cent. 
Of the tramps, on the contrary, 825, or 62.8 per cent, openly admit 
that they are intemperate. Go through the list of your respectable, 
intemperate friends now, and try to imagine whether sixty-three per 
cent of them would admit, even to you, the exact truth concerning 
themselves. 

Was it mere bravado, flippant indifference, brutal candor that led 
to this confession? Or was it the sudden and perhaps solemn recog- 
nition of the fact, when confronted unexpectedly with the other main 
facts in their tragical situation as these fell from their own lips, that 
here was the fons et origo of their poverty, rags, homelessness, friend- 
lessness, hopelessness-—the fate that had long been pursuing them and 
would pursue them to their death? Such visions do come to the 
lonely. They must come with great force at times to these men so 
separate from their brethren. At all events, that moral causes, chief- 
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est among them drunkenness, are mainly responsible for average vaga- 
bondage there can be no reasonable doubt, I think. There is a con- 
currence of testimony from tramps reformed and of facts from tramps 
unreformed, and a general consensus of opinion among police officers 
guardians of the poor, and persons engaged in rescue work, which is 
to me quite convincing. Or if this be not the chief cause I confess to 
have been unable to find any other. Economical influences are of 
course here and there instrumental. I could myself give authentic cases 
of men made tramps by the unreasonableness of strikes and the 
tyranny of Unions, and I have read of such in Germany. But such 
cases are the exception; the others are the rule. 

Only five and eight-tenths per cent of our tramps confessed having 
been convicted of crime. Here I am afraid their previous spasm of 
truthfulness forsook them. That is but a little above the average 
criminality of the whole population of Hartford, and is only one- 
seventh that of Mr. Vallance’s 841 Casual Ward inmates, and one- 
fourth that of the German labor colonies. Our patriotism could not 
endure the strain of crediting American vagrants with such an excess 
of virtue. 

In fact, our friends suffered themselves to be caught in a snare; 
for to the next question, “‘ Were you ever convicted of drunkenness?” 
38.5 per cent of them answered, “Yes.” But possibly they regarded 
drunkenness as no crime. One poor fellow, a veteran newspaper re- 
porter, displayed the candor of his profession by admitting that he had 
been convicted 150 times. He had lost all hope of being anything but 
an awful warning. 

Only one hundred and thirteen out of the 1,329 who answered ad- 
mitted that they had no religion. A calculation based on certain 
figures in the ‘“Statesman’s Year Book” leads me to the conclusion 
that there are about 13.6 per cent of our total population, or about 5.4 
per cent of our adults, who are not attached to some religious body. 
If all these be assumed to have no religion, the proportion of tramps 
without religion will exceed the general proportion by about fifty per 
cent. This is, however, scarcely more than careful guessing. In 
actual number the order stands thus: Roman Catholics, Lutherans, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, 
and Dutch Reformed. There is also a considerable sprinkling of “ In- 
fidels” and “ Free Thinkers.” Jews are all but lacking. 

Directly after the request for the tramp’s name came the demand 
for the Real Name. It was hoped that in this way, by surprise, knowl- 
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edge of aliases could be obtained. But either tramps are unusually 
self-collected and purposeless liars, or else they commonly go under 
their own name; for only thirteen aliases are given out of 1,349 an- 
swers, and some of these are obviously fabrications of the moment. 
My opinion is that the tramp usually goes under his own name. 

Only one hundred and sixteen out of 1,056 admitted having been 
in the almshouse—a mistake, I fear. Of these the greater part gave 
winter or spring as the last time when they were there. This is only 
a hint, but it is quite in the direction we should have expected from 
what we know of the transient element in almshouse populations. 
When the robin comes the able-bodied pauper goes; and in a consid- 
erable number of cases he becomes the summer tramp. With the 
chilly nights of September he begins to drift back and winter finds 
him again in his sheltered home. The regularity of his migration 
would seem to suggest a possible remedy. 

Nearly one-third admitted having been in hospitals at some time, 
many of them more than once. We occasionally hear of their dying 
in great neglect, but such, I think, are exceptional cases. Sixty-nine 
per cent of those who had been in hospitals were there at the pub- 
lic expense and so were technically paupers, and eighteen per cent 
more credited private individuals or corporations with their hospital 
charges. 


Here, then, the political economist would say, is a body of 45,845 
men—for that is my estimate of their number, made from the best at- 
tainable data—an army larger than Wellington’s red-coats at Water- 
loo; eleven-twelfths of them are under fifty; five-sixths of them are in 
perfect health; three-fifths of them have trades or occupations requir- 
ing skill; over nine-tenths of them can read and write. And these 
persons, constituting over one-quarter of one per cent of our adult 
male population, are permanently withdrawn from productive work. 
That is not all: they bear no public burdens. In case of war the re- 
cruiting sergeant might be nimble enough to catch them, if bounties 
were high and bounty-jumping active; but the tax-gatherer never, in 
war or peace. The very roads which they wear they never repair. 

Nor is this all. They are steady consumers. To support them, in 
the Open Hearth in Hartford, costs $2.80 per week; in the almshouse 
$2.56. And since institutional life is adopted by them only as a last 
resort, we may be sure that what they get outside is worth at least as 
much as the smaller of these sums. Add a conservative ten cents a 
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day for drink, levied upon the public by begging, and two cents for 
tobacco, and you have not far from $3.50 per week, or about eight 
millions of dollars annually. 

Then add police supervision. Every arrest in Hartford costs $15.68 
simply in police hire. Then add hospital and dispensary charges. In 
fact, it can hardly be doubted that the average tramp costs nearly or 
quite as much as the worse sort of criminal whose cost, by a careful 
estimate that excludes, however, the original outlay for buildings, is in 
Hartford $4.40 per week. Call it only two hundred dollarsa year and 
you have $9,169,000—a half more than the cost of the Indian Depart- 
ment and one-half the cost of our Navy. With it we could pay more than 
one-quarter of the interest of the public debt. And then we have their 
withdrawal from family ties and from legitimate procreation, and the 
demoralization of their example while they are idling, and of their 
competition during their spasms of work. Can we wonder, on the 
whole, if at such a prospect the political economist raises his eyebrows 
and shakes his head? 

There are two diseases of special loathsomeness, associated one of 
them with physical, the other with moral uncleanness, both known to 
be contagious. Out of 1,209 who answered the question it was found 
that nine and eight-tenths admitted having had one of these diseases 
and five and one-tenths the other at some time in their life. The late 
superintendent of the almshouse in Tewksbury, Mass., which has a 
population of over one thousand inmates, found that over fifty-two 
per cent of the males admitted in 1889-90 were suffering from some 
form of disease denoting sexual impurity. To ascertain the sig- 
nificance of these facts I sent letters of inquiry to four eminent spe- 
cialists, professors in our best-known medical colleges, experienced 
practitioners, students, and writers, Dr. W. R. Taylor, of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, New York; Dr. W. W. Kean, of Jeffer- 
son College, and Dr. J. Williams White, of the University Medical 
School, Philadelphia; and Dr. James C. White, of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School. Their answers agree on every material point and are sub- 
stantially as follows: 1. As to the disease generally associated with 
moral taint (1) it is often disfiguring, always dangerous; (2) it may 
be contracted by the morally pure through contact of any kind with 
infected persons or things; (3) in whatever way contracted it is 
transmissible by heredity; (4) the danger of diffusion of the disease 
among the community by tramps is real and serious; (5) it ought to 
be averted by legislative interference which should take the form of 
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detention of the diseased in whatever institution he may be found 
until the danger point is passed, or else of effectual inspection and 
restraint. ' 

The tramp as seen by those who lodge him was another branch of 
my inquiry. Blanks bearing on this subject were sent to one hundred 
and ten chiefs of police and two heads of wayfarers’ lodges. Answers 
came from thirty-three of the former and from both of the latter. They 
cover the manner of lodging, food, cleanliness, conditions insisted upon, 
and soon. Only five admit having tried to find outside work for their 
vagrant guests. In ten instances, however, opportunities for such 
work had been offered, by farmers and others, and in four of these 
the result had been good; in two bad; in two the opportunities were 
always refused; in one abused. 

Early in the seventies, when as many as one hundred and fifty 
tramps could be found in a single night in the Hartford police station, 
a mill proprietor came in and asked for half a dozen hands. With 
considerable difficulty they were obtained and transported to his es- 
tablishment. He gave them their breakfast, set them to work, and 
went back for his own breakfast. When he returned every one of 
them was gone! A second experiment had the same result. 


Berlin has a Labor Colony with a capacity of two hundred persons, 
and there are thirty-four other shelters there, capacity not given, most 
of them with intelligence bureaus attached; and there is a city lodg- 
ing-house holding six hundred and always full, besides an ample 
supply of workhouses and the like. Nevertheless, the director of 
the street-cleaning department is constantly embarrassed for lack of 
laborers. One morning when he had only five hundred or six 
hundred men, and wanted fifteen hundred to clear away a fall of 
snow, he went to the workhouse and with much persuasion got to- 
gether one hundred recruits. Arrived at the scene of activity, they 
demanded to a man prepayment of the day’s wages; and on refusal 
ninety-nine of the hundred left. Notice here that of the 22,868 men 
who were in the German Labor Colonies between 1885 and 1889, only 
a quarter left to take definite work, while more than half left because 
they “preferred to go.” And do not forget that fifty-five per cent of 
our tramps admitted not having sought work the day they were 


! These facts have been placed before the Health Committee of the Connecti- 
cut legislature and a favorable report upon an act has been adopted and has 
passed the Senate. Massachusetts has had such a law since 1891. 
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lodged. On the whole, it appears plain to me that the average tramp 
is in search of nothing so little as downright systematic work. 

What the philanthropists have done, or attempted for the tramp 
must be passed over with only brief mention. I have a large amount 
of material bearing upon the casual-ward system in England and the 
Labor Colonies of Germany, with their more or less allied network 
of Herbergen zur Heimath, Home Refuges, and Verp/flegungsstationen, or 
Houses of Entertainment. Of the Labor Colonies there were twenty- 
four in May, 1892, with a total capacity of 2,900. They have taken 
in 52,335 persons since their foundation nearly ten years ago. The 
name best known in association with them is that of Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh, of Bielefeld in Westphalia. General Booth is introducing a 
substantial copy in the neighborhood of London, and the French are 
trying a similar experiment at La Chalmelle in the Department of 
Marne, under the control of the Common Council of Paris. The Labor 
Colonies are by no means an unmitigated good. They have not come 
up to the expectation of their founders. But there seems no reason to 
doubt that things are better with than they were without them. Can 
much more than this be affirmed concerning many of our philanthropic 
enterprises? 

The Herberge zur Heimath is a cheap tavern. Professor Clemens 
Theodor Perthes founded the first one in 1854 in Bonn. It is what 
Germans would call a temperance inn for travelling artisans; that is, 
nothing stronger than beer is sold there and a religious atmosphere and 
a mild discipline dominates in them. There are now 390 of these inns, 
with 13,000 beds. 

The Verpflegungsstationen are lodging-houses where people work for 
what they get. On the night of December 15-16, 1891, there were 
9,216 persons housed in them and the average for the year was 5,304. 
The average cost a day was 16.1 cents. They vary greatly in accom- 
modation, work required, regulations, and manner of sustentation. For 
reasons variously stated, commonly lack of support, I see that a num- 
ber of them have been closed this last year. 

The very completeness of the system in Germany suggests an ob- 
vious danger. The country is literally mapped out, and by conform- 
ing to the few simple regulations as to tickets there seems to be no 
reason why grist once emptied into the mill should not go on grinding 
forever. I have myself talked with a German, a very bright fellow, 
who tells me that he spent the three years following the close of his 
apprenticeship tramping up and down the most charming stretches of 
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the Rhine, working only just enough to keep his papers alive, and to 
have money in his pocket sufficient to meet the trifling outlays for 
lodging. How his eyes danced as he told of his experiences! In fair 
weather he and his friends slept by preference ‘‘at Mother Green’s,” 
their packs, with all valuables, carefully tucked under their heads; 
their companions stretched out hither and thither along the edge of 
the road. Chausséegrabentapezirer, highway-ditch upholsterers, is one of 
their favorite names for the craft. Then up and away early, while the 
air is cool and the dew is on the grapes—“ Ah, how sweet they smell!” 
he exclaimed, with asigh of longing. ‘“Griiss Matilda!” is the cheery 
cry of recognition to the fellow-craftsmen whom they meet. The 
houses are carefully watched, and when they see one where coffee is 
being served that is where they stop for breakfast, seldom asking in 
vain. Then halt and rest under this shady tree! Eat of its fruit, then 
take a nap :—*‘‘Jan muss sich schonen, nicht wahr /’’ One must spare one’s 
self, must he not! But be sure to waken in time to make a Herberge 
before the doors are shut; for it looks like rain; and you have a few 
pennies still left and your papers are genuine or else skilfully forged ; 
you need not fear the Blitzableiter—“ the lightning-rod”: that is the 
policeman. And in the Herberge take your beer and your pipe. 
And search out the Bienen (Bees!) in your clothes before you go to 
bed. And hang your garments up so that there will be a clean space 
on the line between them and your neighbor’s. And so, On! one day 
after another, until Vater Weiss, Father White, covers Mutter Griin 
with his cold mantle, driving you from her hospitable embrace. 

“The pleasantest life in the world!” he ejaculated. 

But two of his friends who sat by and listened were not of his 
mind. And I have the written testimony of an American ex-tramp of 
long-established respectability, “ For eighteen-carat misery, commend 
me to the life of the tramp.” 


To trace out the anti-tramp laws required the examination of cer- 
tainly four hundred volumes of Statutes and the preparation of ab- 
stracts for every one of the forty-four States. The tramp first appeared 
legally in 1876, in New Jersey. There are now nineteen States which 
mention him specifically and two more refer to him in their indexes 
or in their definition of vagrant. Of the remaining States, North and 
South Dakota have never recognized Beggar, Vagrant, Vagabond, or 
Tramp, either while they were Territories or since. Oregon had a full- 
fledged tramp law but repealed it absolutely in 1889. Minnesota 
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only mentions “vagrant infants” and allows her communities com- 
plete home rule and local option in the matter of tramps, while West 
Virginia objects to public begging but leaves all else untouched. 
Nearly all the real tramp laws have a panicky look which suggests 
a pressing evil, real or imaginary; and the history of the amendments 
of some and the enforcement of all is curious, and ocoasionally amus- 
ing. In more than one instance convictions have almost literally 
ceased the moment rewards or liberal fees for arrests were abolished. 
In one State it is easy to read in her successive statutes how officers 
began to lure tramps into their bailiwicks, and to encourage them to 
stay for the incidental pickings; until the penalties, which had set 
out with blood-curdling ferocity trampward, ended in portentous se- 
verity constableward. In two Southern States we find sale at auc- 
tion established by law. Standing at the court-house door the officer 
knocks down the vagabond to the highest bidder. In one of the States 
there seem to have been few, or no enforcements. In the other there 
is evidence of enforcement and of excited feeling among the blacks at 
the renewal of scenes which recall so vividly the days of slavery. 
Strange terms appear in remote Western States. Who could guess 
what a “Check guerilla” is? He is a person who hangs around gam- 
bling-houses begging checks in order that he may try his fortune at 


the game! And how much could I not relate, if I had space, of tramp 
printers and barbers; of the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion among the gentlemen of the road; of proofs of periodicity; of 
illustrations of the persistency of the vagabond instinct gathered from 
missionaries among the Indians and from observation of gypsy life. I 
seem, indeed, to have left almost the most interesting part of my mate- 


ot 
rial. But I must close. 


An official to whom I addressed the inquiry, “ What in your opin- 
ion is the best solution of the tramp problem?” replied, “ Repeal the 
McKinley bill and so restore prosperity.” Allow me to give the best 
answer I can to a question of exceeding difficulty. 

1. Stop lodging tramps in police-stations. Tramps are paupers. 
Why should they, any more than any other pauper unconvicted of 
crime, be kept in a cell in the company of criminals? 

2. If we must keep them in the police-stations, separate them from 
the criminal section. And let the place be clean, well ventilated, and 
free from vermin. 

3. Of two things one: Inspect every applicant and lodge the ver- 
min-free apart from the others; or cleanse and disinfect every gar- 
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ment with hot steam, furnishing a bath and a sleeping garment for the 
night. This is successfully done in the English Casual Wards. The 
public health requires it and so does a decent regard for the little 
group of honest unfortunates who are conceivably mixed up with the 
great horde of the lazy and vicious. And let the town doctor be on 
hand every evening, to inspect all the lodgers and to order the deten- 
tion of those who have contagious disease. 

4. Adopt a careful system of registration. The German Labor 
Colony, though a private institution, does not shrink from this, and 
requires the noting of eighteen different items, including physical pe- 
culiarities. 

5. Require a pass-book and stamp upon it date and place of lodg- 
ing. Repel the applicant on transgression of certain conditions as to 
the period of return, and arrest him on transgression of others. 

6. Wherever these people are lodged require labor of some kind as 
an equivalent. Why should a man be allowed to spend what he has 
begged or earned, on theatre or drink or licentiousness, and then be 
taken in for free lodging at public expense? 

7. Let communities or counties join together and establish labor- 
stations where every honest applicant may find temporary occupation 
and not be obliged to choose between starving, begging, and stealing. 

8. Let them join also in founding places of detention, under what- 
ever name, to which incorrigible vagrants may be committed for inde- 
terminate periods and where they may both learn to work and over- 
come the habit of idleness. It is a habit easy to acquire and hard to 
get rid of. State’s prison will not answer. As above hinted, you 
cannot get tramps sent there except under stress of extraordinary ex- 
citement, the fruit of special and ephemeral terror or indignation. 

9. So move public opinion that all the States may presently be 
under uniform vagrant laws and covered by a network of labor-stations 
under general management, to the end that the genuine man may never 
be driven to far and bitter wandering, and that the fraud may never 
wander so far but that he shall be finally caught and surely sifted out. 

10. Get people to stop absolutely giving little coins to beggars. 
If they must needs make themselves “feel good”’ at small outlay, let 
them seek out some fashion less expensive to others. 

11. Experiment with the drink question until you find some way 
of interfering with the present ad libitum manufacture and ad infinitum 
prolongation of that whole noisome and unhappy breed of which the 
tramp is only one variety. J. J. McCook. 
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Ir has been my good-luck to kill every kind of game properly 
belonging to the United States: though one beast which I never had 
a chance to slay, the jaguar, from the torrid South, sometimes comes 
just across the Rio Grande; nor have I ever hunted the musk-ox and 
polar bear in the boreal wastes where they dwell, surrounded by the 
frozen desolation of the uttermost North. 

There are, in different parts of our country, chances to try so 
many various kinds of hunting, with rifle or with horse and hound, 
that it is nearly impossible for one man to have experience of them 
all. There are many hunts I long hoped to take, but never did and 
never shall; they must be left for men with more time, or for those 
whose homes are nearer to the hunting grounds. I have never seen 
a grisly roped by the riders of the plains, nor a black bear killed 
with the knife and hounds in the southern canebrakes; though at one 
time I had for many years a standing invitation to witness this last 
feat on a plantation in Arkansas. The friend who gave it, an old 
backwoods planter, at one time lost almost all his hogs by the numer- 
ous bears who infested his neighborhood. He took a grimly humorous 
revenge each fall by doing his winter killing among the bears instead 
of among the hogs they had slain; for as the cold weather approached 
he regularly proceeded to lay in a stock of bear-bacon, scouring the 
canebrakes in a series of systematic hunts, bringing the quarry to 
bay with the help of a big pack of hard-fighting mongrels, and then 
killing it with his long, broad-bladed bowie. Again, I should like 
to make a trial at killing peccaries with the spear, whether on foot or 
on horseback, and with or without dogs. I should like much to 
repeat the experience of a friend who cruised northward through 
Bering Sea, shooting walrus and polar bear; and that of two other 
friends who travelled with dog-sleds to the Barren Grounds, in chase 
of the caribou, and of that last survivor of the Ice Age, the strange 
musk-ox. Once in a while it must be good sport to shoot alligators 
by torchlight in the everglades of Florida or the bayous of Louisiana. 
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Of American big game the bison, almost always known as the 
buffalo, was the largest and most important to man. When the first 
white settlers landed in Virginia the bison ranged east of the Alle- 
ghanies almost to the sea-coast, westward to the dry deserts lying 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, northward to the Great Slave Lake 
and southward to Chihuahua. It was a beast of the forests and 
mountains, in the Alleghanies no less than in the Rockies; but its 
true home was on the prairies, and the high plains. Across these it 
roamed, hither and thither, in herds of enormous, of incredible mag- 
nitude; herds so large that they covered the waving grass-land for 
hundreds of square leagues, and when on the march occupied days 
and days in passing a given point. But the seething myriads of 
shaggy-maned wild cattle vanished with remarkable and melancholy 
rapidity before the inroads of the white hunters, and the steady march 
of the oncoming settlers. Now they are on the point of extinction. 
Two or three hundred are left in that great national game-preserve, 
the Yellowstone Park; and it is said that others still remain in the 
wintry desolation of Athabasca. Elsewhere only a few individuals 
exist—probably considerably less than half a hundred all told—scat- 
tered in small parties in the wildest and most remote and inacces- 
sible portions of the Rocky Mountains. <A bison bull is the largest 
American animal. His huge bulk, his short, curved black horns, 
the shaggy mane clothing his great neck and shoulders, give him a 
look of ferocity which his conduct belies. Yet he is truly a grand 
and noble beast, and his loss from our prairies and forest is as keenly 
regretted by the lover of nature and of wild life as by the hunter. 
My friend, Gen. W. H. Walker, of Virginia, had an experience 
in the early fifties with buffaloes on the upper Arkansas River, 
which gives some idea of their enormous numbers at that time. He 
was camped with a scouting party on the banks of the river, and 
had gone out to try to shoot some meat. There were many buffaloes 
in sight, scattered, according to their custom, in large bands. When 
he was a mile or two away from the river a dull roaring sound in the 
distance attracted his attention, and he saw that a herd of buffalo far 
to the south, away from the river, had been stampeded and was run- 
ning his way. He knew that if he was caught in the open by the 
stampeded herd his chance for life would be small, and at once ran 
for the river. By desperate efforts he reached the breaks in the 
sheer banks just as the buffaloes reached them, and got into a posi- 
tion of safety on the pinnacle of a little bluff. From this point of 
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vantage he could see the entire plain. To the very verge of the 
horizon the brown masses of the buffalo bands showed through the 
dust clouds, coming on with a thunderous roar like that of surf. 
Camp was a mile away, and the stampede luckily passed to one side 
of it. Watching his chance he finally dodged back to the tent, and 
all that afternoon watched the immense masses of buffalo, as band 
after band tore to the brink of the bluffs on one side, raced down 
them, rushed through the water, up the bluffs on the other side, and 
again off over the plain, churning the sandy, shallow stream into a 
ceaseless tumult. When darkness fell there was no apparent decrease 
in the numbers that were passing, and all through that night the 
continuous roar showed that the herds were still threshing across the 
river. Toward dawn the sound at last ceased, and General Walker 
arose somewhat irritated, as he had reckoned on killing an ample 
supply of meat, and he supposed that there would be now no bison 
left south of the river. To his astonishment, when he strolled up on 
the bluffs and looked over the plain, it was still covered far and wide 
with groups of buffalo, grazing quietly. Apparently there were as 
many on that side as ever, in spite of the many scores of thousands 
that must have crossed over the river during the stampede of the 
afternoon and night. The barren-ground caribou is the only Ameri- 
can animal which is now ever seen in such enormous herds. 

In 1862 Mr. Clarence King, while riding along the overland trail 
through western Kansas, passed through a great buffalo herd, and 
was himself injured in an encounter with a bull. The great herd 
was then passing north, and Mr. King reckoned that it must have 
covered an area nearly seventy miles by thirty in extent; the figures 
representing his rough guess, made after travelling through the herd 
crosswise, and upon knowing how long it took to pass a given point 
going northward. This great herd of course was not a solid mass of 
buffaloes; it consisted of innumerable bands of every size, dotting 
the prairie within the limits given. Mr. King was mounted on a 
somewhat unmanageable horse. On one occasion in following a band 
he wounded a large bull, and became so wedged in by the maddened 
animals that he was unable to avoid the charge of the bull, which 
was at its last gasp. Coming straight toward him it leaped into the 
air and struck the afterpart of the saddle full with its massive fore- 
head. The horse was hurled to the ground with a broken back, and 
King’s leg was likewise broken, while the bull turned a complete 
somerset over them and never rose again. 
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In the recesses of the Rocky Mountains, from Colorado northward 
through Alberta, and in the depths of the sub-arctic forest beyond the 
Saskatchewan, there have always been found small numbers of the 
bison, locally called the mountain buffalo and wood buffalo; often 
indeed the old hunters term these animals “bison,” although they 
never speak of the plains animals save as buffalo. They form a 
slight variety of what was formerly the ordinary plains bison, inter- 
grading with it; on the whole they are darker in color, with longer, 
thicker hair, and in consequence with the appearance of being heavier- 
bodied and shorter-legged. They have been sometimes spoken of as 
forming a separate species; but, judging from my own limited expe- 
rience, and from a comparison of the many hides I have seen, I think 
they are really the same animal, many individuals of the two so-called 
varieties being quite indistinguishable. In fact the only moderate- 
sized herd of wild bison in existence to-day, the protected herd in the 
Yellowstone Park, is composed of animals intermediate in habits and 
coat between the mountain and plains varieties—as were all the herds 
of the Bighorn, Big Hole, Upper Madison, and Upper Yellowstone 
valleys. 

Though it was always more difficult to kill the bison of the for- 
ests and mountains than the bison of the prairie, yet now that the 
species is, in its wild state, hovering on the brink of extinction, the 
difficulty is immeasurably increased. A merciless and terrible pro- 
cess of natural selection, in which the agents were rifle-bearing hunt- 
ers, has left as the last survivors in a hopeless struggle for existence 
only the wariest of the bison and those gifted with the sharpest 
senses. That this was true of the last lingering individuals that 
survived the great slaughter on the plains is well shown by Mr. 
Hornaday in his graphic account of his campaign against the few 
scattered buffalo which still lived in 1886 between the Missouri and 
the Yellowstone, along the Big Dry. The bison of the plains and 
the prairies have now vanished; and so few of their brethren of the 
mountains and the northern forests are left, that they can just barely 
be reckoned among American game; but whoever is so fortunate as 
to find any of these animals must work his hardest, and show all his 
skill as a hunter if he wishes to get one. 

The king of the game beasts of temperate North America, be- 
cause the most dangerous to the hunter, is the grisly bear; known to 
the few remaining old-time trappers of the Rockies and the Great 
Plains, sometimes as “Old Ephraim” and sometimes as “ Moccasin 
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Joe”—the last in allusion to his queer, half-human footprints, which 
look as if made by some misshapen giant, walking in moccasins. 
The grisly is now chiefly a beast of the high hills and heavy timber; 
but this is merely because he has learned that he must rely on cover 
to guard him from man, and has forsaken the open ground accord- 
ingly. In old days, and in one or two very out-of-the-way places 
almost to the present time, he wandered at will over the plains. It 
is only the wariness born of fear which nowadays causes him to cling 
to the thick brush of the large river-bottoms throughout the plains 
country. When there were no rifle-bearing hunters in the land, to 
harass him and make him afraid, he roved hither and thither at will, 
in burly self-confidence. Then he cared little for cover, unless as a 
weather-break, or because it happened to contain food he liked. If 
the humor seized him he would roam for days over the rolling or 
broken prairie, searching for roots, digging up gophers, or perhaps 
following the great buffalo herds either to prey on some unwary 
straggler which he was able to catch at a disadvantage in a washout, 
or else to feast on the carcasses of those which died by accident. 
Old hunters, survivors of the long-vanished ages when the vast herds 
thronged the high plains and were followed by the wild red tribes, 
and by bands of whites who were scarcely less savage, have told me 
that they often met bears under such circumstances; and these bears 
were accustomed to sleep in a patch of rank sage bush, in the niche 
of a washout, or under the lee of a boulder, seeking their food abroad 
even in full daylight. The bears of the Upper Missouri basin— 
which were so light in color that the early explorers often alluded to 
them as gray or even as “ white”—were particularly given to this 
life in the open. To this day that close kinsman of the grisly known 
as the bear of the barren grounds continues to lead this same kind 
of life, in the far north. My friend Mr. Rockhill, of Maryland, 
who was the first white man to explore eastern Tibet, describes the 
large, grisly-like bear of those desolate uplands as having similar 
habits. 

However, the grisly is a shrewd beast and shows the usual bear- 
like capacity for adapting himself to changed conditions. He has in 
most places become a cover-haunting animal, sly in his ways, wary 
to a degree, and clinging to the shelter of the deepest forests in the 
mountains and of the most tangled thickets in the plains. Hence he 
has held his own far better than such game as the bison and elk. 
He is much less common than formerly, but he is still to be found 
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throughout most of his former range; save of course in the immediate 
neighborhood of the large towns. 

Next to the bison in size, and much superior in height to it and 
to all other American game—for it is taller than the tallest horse— 
comes the moose, or broad-horned elk. It is a strange, uncouth- 
looking beast, with very long legs, short thick neck, a big, ungainly 
head, a swollen nose, and huge shovel horns. Its home is in the 
cold, wet pine and spruce forests, which stretch from the sub-arctic 
region of Canada southward in certain places across our frontier. Two 
centuries ago it was found as far south as Massachusetts. It has now 
been exterminated from its former haunts in northern New York and 
Vermont, and is on the point of vanishing from northern Michigan. 
It is still found in northern Maine and northeastern Minnesota and 
in portions of northern Idaho and Washington; while along the 
Rockies it extends its range southward through western Montana to 
northwestern Wyoming, south of the Tetons. In 1884 I saw the 
fresh hide of one that was killed in the Bighorn Mountains. 

The wapiti, or round-horned elk, like the bison, and unlike the 
moose, had its centre of abundance in the United States, though ex- 
tending northward into Canada. Originally its range reached from 
ocean to ocean and it went in herds of thousands of individuals; but 
it has suffered more from the persecution of hunters than any other 
game except the bison. By the beginning of this century it had 
been exterminated in most localities east of the Mississippi; but a 
few lingered on for many years in the Alleghanies. Colonel Cecil 
Clay informs me that an Indian whom he knew killed one in Penn- 
sylvania in 1869. A very few still exist here and there in northern 
Michigan and Minnesota, and in one or two spots on the western 
boundary of Nebraska and the Dakotas; but it is now properly a 
beast of the wooded western mountains. It is still plentiful in 
western Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana, and in parts of Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon. Though not so large as the moose it is 
the most beautiful and stately of all animals of the deer kind, and its 
antlers are marvels of symmetrical grandeur. 

The woodland caribou is inferior to the wapiti both in size and 
symmetry. The tips of the many branches of its long, irregular 
antlers are slightly palmated. Its range is the same as that of the 
moose, save that it does not go so far southward. Its hoofs are long 
and round; even larger than the long, oval hoofs of the moose, and 
much larger than those of the wapiti. The tracks of all three can 
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be told apart at a glance, and cannot be mistaken for the footprints 
of other game. Wapiti tracks, however, look much like those of 
yearling and two-year-old cattle, unless the ground is steep or 
muddy, in which case the marks of the false hoofs appear, the joints 
of wapiti being more flexible than those of domestic stock. 

The whitetail deer is now, as it always has been, the best known 
and most abundant of American big game, and though its numbers 
have been greatly thinned it is still found in almost every State of 
the Union. The common blacktail or mule deer, which has likewise 
been sadly thinned in numbers, though once extraordinarily abun- 
dant, extends from the great plains to the Pacific; but is supplanted 
on the Puget Sound coast by the Columbian blacktail. The delicate, 
heart-shaped footprints of all three are nearly indistinguishable; 
when the animal is running the hoof points are of course separated. 
The track of the antelope is more oval, growing squarer with age. 
Mountain sheep leave footmarks of a squarer shape, the points of the 
hoof making little indentations in the soil, well apart, even when the 
animal is only walking; and a yearling’s track is not unlike that 
made by a big prong-buck when striding rapidly with the toes wel] 
apart. White-goat tracks are also square, and as large as those of 
the sheep; but there is less indentation of the hoof points, which 
come nearer together. 

The antelope, or prong-buck, was once found in abundance from 
the eastern edge of the great plains to the Pacific, but it has every- 
where diminished in numbers, and has been exterminated along the 
eastern and western borders of its former range. The bighorn, or 
mountain sheep, is found in the Rocky Mountains from northern 
Mexico to Alaska; and in the United States from the Coast and 
Cascade ranges to the Bad Lands of the western edges of the Dakotas, 
wherever there are mountain chains or tracts of rugged hills. It was 
never very abundant, and, though it has become less so, it has held 
its own better than most game. The white goat, however, alone 
among our game animals, has positively increased in numbers since 
the advent of settlers; because white hunters rarely follow it, and 
the Indians who once sought its skin for robes now use blankets 
instead. Its true home is in Alaska and Canada, but it crosses our 
borders along the lines of the Rockies and Cascades, and a few small 
isolated colonies are found here and there southward to California 
and New Mexico. The cougar and wolf, once common throughout 
the United States, have now completely disappeared from all save 
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the wildest regions. The black bear holds its own better; it was 
never found on the great plains. The little peccary or Mexican wild 
hog merely crosses our Southern border. 

The finest hunting-ground in America was, and indeed is, the 
mountainous region of western Montana and northwestern Wyoming. 
In this high, cold land, of lofty mountains, deep forests, and open 
prairies, with its beautiful lakes and rapid rivers, all the species of 
big game mentioned above, except the peccary and Columbian black- 
tail, are to be found. Until 1880 they were very abundant, and 
they are still, with the exception of the bison, fairly plentiful. On 
most of the long hunting expeditions which I made away from my 
ranch, I went into this region. The bulk of my hunting has been 
done in the cattle country, near my ranch on the Little Missouri, and 
in the adjoining lands round the lower Powder and Yellowstone. 
Until 1881 the valley of the Little Missouri was fairly thronged with 
game, and was absolutely unchanged in any respect from its original 
condition of primeval wildness. With the incoming of the stockmen 
all this changed, and the game was wofully slaughtered; but plenty 
of deer and antelope, a few sheep and bear, and an occasional elk are 
still left. 

I have never sought to make large bags, for a hunter should not 
be a game-butcher. It is always lawful to kill dangerous or noxious 
animals, like the bear, cougar, and wolf; but other game should only 
be shot when there is need of the meat, or for the sake of an un- 
usually finetrophy. Killinga reasonable number of bulls, bucks, or 
rams does no harm whatever to the species; to slay half the males of 
any kind of game would not stop the natural increase, and they yield 
the best sport, and are the legitimate objects of the chase. From its 
very nature, the life of the hunter is in most places evanescent; and 
when it has vanished there can be no real substitute in old settled 
countries. Shooting in a private game-preserve is but a dismal 
parody; the manliest and healthiest features of the sport are lost with 
the change of the conditions. We need, in the interest of the com- 
munity at large, a rigid system of game-laws rigidly enforced, and 
it is not only admissible, but one may almost say necessary, to estab- 
lish, under the control of the State, great national forest reserves, which 
shall also be breeding-grounds and nurseries for wild game; though I 
should much regret to see grow up in this country a system of large 
private game-preserves kept for the enjoyment of the very rich. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





WRITERS IN THE AUGUST FORUM. 


Mr. Horace WHITE (India's Action and the Sherman Law) was born at 
Colebrook, N. H., in 1834. His family moved soon afterwards to Wisconsin, 
where he was graduated from Beloit College in 1853. He was connected for 
many years with the Chicago “Tribune,” from 1864 to 1874 as its editor-in-chief. 
Since 1881 he has been a member of the editorial staff of the New York “ Evening 
Post.” He has long paid special attention to financial subjects. 


Mr. EDWARD OWEN LEECH (The Doom of Silver), born in Washington, D. C., 
was graduated from the National University of Washington, and entered the 
service of the Mint Bureau about 1873. He rose to the head of the Bureau, 
and in 1893 resigned to become cashier of the National Union Bank of New 
York. He is regarded as an authority on finance. 


Mr. RAFAEL H. WoLFF (Danger in Hasty Tariff Revision) was born and 
educated in Westphalia, where he received his first practical training as a manu- 
facturer at his father’s extensive wire and metal works. He came to the 
United States in 1870, and was employed as a machine-builder in Connecticut. 
In 1874, he removed to Peekskill, N. Y., and in 1882 to New York City, where 
he controls and operates one of the largest wire-mills in the United States. 


Mr. FRANK R. STOcKTON (Mark Twain and His Recent Works) was born in 
Philadelphia in 1834 and became an engraver and draughtsman. He subse- 
quently joined the editorial staff of “Scribner’s Monthly.” His first successful 
stories were written for children, but he has since achieved a wide reputation 
as a novelist and humorist. His “Rudder Grange” stories include “The Lady 
or the Tiger?” 

PROFESSOR ANGELO HEILPRIN (Tasks Left for the Explorer), born in Hungary 
in 1853, came to this country in 1856, but was educated in Europe. In 1880 he 
was appointed professor of invertebrate paleontology at the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences and in 1885 became professor of geology at the Wagner 
Free Institute, Philadelphia. He is an authority on geography and exploration, 
and has published several books on scientific subjects ; and in 1892 he commanded 
the Peary Relief Expedition to the Arctic regions. 


Mr. J. W. KELLER (Journalism as a Career), born in Kentucky in 1856, was 
educated at Yale, came to New York in 1879 and became a reporter for the daily 
press. He was subsequently editor of the “Dramatic News” and dramatic editor 
of the New York “Press,” was also connected with the New York “ World” and 
“Times,” and is now managing editor of the New York “Recorder” and President 
of the New York Press Club. 


Mr. JOHN GILMER SPEED (Do Newspapers Now Give the News ?), born in Ken- 
tucky in 1853, was educated as a civil engineer. In 1877 he became a writer for 
the “New York World,” of which paper he was managing editor from 1879 to 
1883. He was secretary of the American Exhibition in London from 1884 to 1887, 
and editor of the “American Magazine” in 1888 and 1889. He is the author of a 
“Life of Keats” and editor of “Keats’s Letters and Poems.” 
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Mr. CHARLES R. MILLER (A Word to the Critics of Newspapers) was born in 
New Hampshire and isa graduate of Dartmouth College. He was connected 
with the Springfield, Mass., “Republican,” from 1872 to 1875, and in 1875 joined 
the staff of the “New York Times.” He became editor-in-chief of the “Times” 
in 1883; organized a syndicate for the purchase of the paper in 1893, and is 
now editor-in-chief and president of the “Times” Publishing Company. 

Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON (Art and Shoddy: A Reply to Criticisms) was born 
in 1831 and in 1853 was elected fellow and tutor at Oxford. He is the chief 
exponent of the Positivist school, is a critic of authority and a master of English 
prose-style. Among his works are “The Meaning of History,” “Social Statics,” 
“Order and Progress,” and “Oliver Cromwell.” His critical papers in THE 
ForvUM on art and literature have attracted wide attention. 


Dr. JOHN SHAW BILLINGS (Municipal Sanitation in Washington and Balti- 
more), born in Switzerland County, Ind., in 1838, was graduated from Miami 
University in 1857, and from the Ohio Medical College at Cincinnati in 1860. 
He became a surgeon in the United States Army, Medical Inspector for the Army 
of the Potomac, and subsequently Curator of the Army Medical Museum and 
Library in Washington, and Director of the Laboratory of Hygiene of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He was also in charge of the Division of Vital 
Statistics of the tenth and eleventh censuses. 

PROFESSOR GEORG EBERS (How My Character was Formed), born in Berlin in 
1837, became in 1870 a professor at Leipzig. In 1876, compulsory inaction due 
to a stroke of paralysis caused him to devote his attention to novel-writing. 
His novels representing Egyptian antiquity possess a distinct archeological 
value, and his purely scientific works are also highly esteemed. His best 
known novels are “ Uarda” and “ Homo Sum.” 

PROFESSOR EDWARD 8S. HOLDEN (America’s Achievements in Astronomy), 
born in St. Louis in 1846, was graduated from the scientific school of Washing- 
ton University in 1866 and from West Point in 1870. He served as an artillery 
lieutenant, professor of philosophy at West Point and instructor in engineering 
until 1878. He has since achieved distinction in connection with astronomical 
expeditions to England, the Caroline Islands and elsewhere. In 1881 he became 
professor of astronomy in the University of Wisconsin and in 1886 president of 
the University of California and director of the Lick observatory on Mount 
Hamilton, an office he still holds. 

PROFESSOR JOHN J. McCook (A Tramp Census and Its Revelations), born in 
Ohio in 1843, was graduated at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. After serving 
as a volunteer in the Civil War, he studied law, medicine, and theology, entered 
the Episcopal ministry, and spent a year in foreign travel. For eleven years 
he has taught modern languages at Trinity, where he is still a professor. Since 
1890 he has given much time to the study of pauperism, drunkenness, and crime. 


Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT (Big Game Disappearing in the West), born in 
New York in 1858, was graduated from Harvard in 1880. He attained promi- 
nence in the New York legislature in 1882 and 1883, was a candidate for mayor 
of New York in 1886, has been for several years a member of the Civil Service 
Commission, and has spent much time hunting and exploring in the West. His 
works include “ History of the Naval War of 1812,” “Hunting Trips of a Ranch- 
man,” and “Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail.” The present article will form 
part of his forthcoming book, “The Wilderness Hunter, an Account of the 
Big Game of the United States and its Chase with Horse, Hound and Rifle,” 
now in the press of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


For the Yachting Season 
YS 93. 


GORHAM M’F'’G CO., Silversmiths, beg 
to call attention to the large assortment of 
Solid Silver Loving Cups, Tankards, Punch 
Bowls, Pitchers, Chafing Dishes, and various 
other Single Pieces and Sets, especially pre- 
pared this season, with a view to meet the de- 
mand for attractive and appropriate Yachting 


Prizes and Presentation Pieces. 


GORHAM M’'F’G CoO., 
SILVERSMITHS, ' 
BROADWAY AND t1oth ST., NEW YORK. 


Wuat AreE You WortTH? 


Brings various answers according to the 
investments. There is absolutely no es= 
timating a man’s worth in times like 
these unless his investments are in 
Municipal Bonds or kindred security of 
non-fluctuating character. .. ..  .*. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. HAYES & SONS, BANKERS, 


Municipal Bonds, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 10 Wall Street, BOSTON, MASS., 
311-313 Superior Street. NEW YORK. 7 Exchange Place. 
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'Blair’s Cameras 
and Films are Leaders. 


2 The HAWK-EYE. 4x5. Standard American hand cam: 
| Largest sale of any combined plate and roll-film camera. Prices 
‘ from $12.50 to $50. 
4 The FOLDING HAWK-EYE. 5x7 and 6 1-2x81-2. Hig! 
TING grade folding hand cameras extant. $40 to $135. 
has never been reaponsi- a) The KAMA‘RET. ; 4x5 and 5x7. A great favor 
ble for failures in pho- 3 * a we? — film in rolls, or attachments 
by, $ wf Plates. $40 to $00. 
a HOUSE, ji Fre ss oe aes ae A ie roll film only,) 
245 State St., is Seniunniars for [ 7) : vulz ot . 
everything relating to Photography. : Z: . i = *” Pe Unapproached i 
3 =: . Je « cnec 
Cameras for sale ; rc = compactness, style and finish. Only 3 1- 
Cameras to rent; Drs i in. thick, when folded. Morocco cover 
Negatives developed; ease Yow aon ind A perfect gem. 
Pictures rinted; &c. ’ S 1m in rolls or with attach- 
Note our Exhibit, ig E, Col. Q 103, y. ~ ment for plates. $60 and $70. 


eT ne : Send stamp for a copy of 
LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING. Wi: ere 2 ‘In the catalan of 
a Freee : 


Be sure your Camera, “ki Columbus,”’ 
(whatever make), is loaded witl »B law = Film. Yr y - 
sf ¥%) beautifully illustra 
THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., 471 Tremont St., Buston; 451 Broad- = * se ted with Kan 
way. New York; 245 State St., Chicago. : ins e photographs taken 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., New York, Trade Agents. A PRN in Italy and Spain 
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The Risk James WNicGreery & Co. 


of carrying fine goods is part of 
the cost. Every time you bump a 


Visitors to our store during this season 
high-priced watch it costs you four 


of the year, will have an unusual oppor- 
dollars. Don’t you realize that you 


or ae tunity personally to examine, in the Ke- 
would be better off with an every- 
dav watch for the wear and tear? tail Department, the varied products of 
as an accurate jeweled timepiece, the looms of the world, 
and equal in looks with the other We have made special arrangements 
can be bought for $15 down to S4 ; 
the new, quick-winding Water- 
bury, winds in five seconds. Won't y 
forget the name ot whatever is finest in Silks, Woolens, 
< ‘ ° 


to have, during Spring, Summer, and 


Fall, continuous, elaborate exhibitions 


Linens, Laces, Hosiery and Trimmines. 
All jeweler t: Inall styles : . one . . : 
Gold, “heed” (echoes), Ae Every facility for careful inspection 
silver, etc Both ladies’ and 


gentlemen's watches. will be cheerfully afforded. 
If any jeweler does not keep the Water- | ae 
bury watches, write us. 


WATERBURY WATCH CO., Broadway & (ith Street, 


Waterbury, Conn, | New-York. 
i8 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
World’s Fair Visitors ONLY Read This. 


It Stands in Tune. 


When you buy a piano for your hoine you want one that will keep in good 
condition with little trouble and less expense. A cheap piano which re- 
quires constant attention and tuning soon becomes an expensive piano 
without ever being a a one. Among the desirable qualities 


which recommend GVEE 
FRET 


to its thousands of owners and among other features places it in the front 
rank of first-class pianos, is this: It stands in tune. 


If not for sale by your 
local dealer, address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Cut out this page—preserve it—exchange it at The Everett Co.’s booth, Section I, 


CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, 0, 


Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts Building, for a copy of ‘* World’s Fair My asical f Souvenir,” 
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HE «FORUM OUTING DEPARTMENT ” or “ Bureau of In- 


formation for Tourists” has been organized and equipped 

the purpose of giving to prospective tourists and summer 
winter home-seekers absolutely reliable information concer: 
America’s great HOTELS, SANITARIUMS, and, SUMMER AND WIN 
RESORTS. 

This Department—in which only such resorts and hotels s 
find recognition as are thoroughly represent itive of their secti 
the country, and in which only such places will be represented 
have fully substantiated every Claim as to being in every partic 
first-class—-will devote its attention exclusively to bringing to 
notice of the BEST CLAss of tourists the attractions of the n 
BEAUTIFUL, INTERESTING and WELL-CONDUCTED resorts of Americ 

It is intended to make of this Department a Bureau serviceab! 
every way to TOURISTS and SUMMER and WINTER HOME-SEEKERS 
patrons of the Bureau may, at all times, accept the informat 
coming from this source as reliable. 

The permanent office of this Bureau will be in New York, but | 
the greater convenience of the large number of tourists expecte: 
from abroad this year, an office will be maintained in Chicago, during 
the continuance of the World’s Fair. 

At these offices will be carried printed matter of every descript 
relating to travel :—time-tables, maps and routes of travel, excurs 
party plans and rates, descriptive pamphlets of leading Ameri 
hotels and resorts, etc., etc. 

Such circulars, pamphlets, time-tables, handbooks, etc., will 
mailed on application, or can be procured by calling at these offices 
and any SPECIAL information regarding any hotel, resort or interest 
section of the country will be cheerfully and carefully furnished 
the New York office—without charge of any kind. 

In connection with this Department THE FORUM PUBLISH 
Co. have issued a most artistic illustrated Resort Handbook devot 
exclusively to resort interests, which can be procured at any of 
offices, or will be mailed to any address on receipt of 8 cents to co\ 
postage. 

The Resorts and Hotels described in the following pages 
known to be of the best of the country. Circulars and pamph 
giving further a rates, diagram of rooms, best routes 
reaching them, etc., will be cheerfully furnished upon application 
their respective managers or to THE ForuM OuTiING BUREAU. 

Copies of the Handbook mentioned above, “ America’s Gr 
Resorts,” may also be procured at the office of each of the Hi 
described in this Department. 

If you are going somewhere—anywhere—whether your plans 
fully matured or not—do not hesitate to write for full informat 
concerning the section of the country you expect to visit—address 


THE FORUM OUTING BUREAU, 
31 East Seventeenth St., 


Union Sq., New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


234 8. Clark St., Grand Pacific Hotel 


FOREIGN CONNECTIONS: 
LONDON: 37 Bedford St., Strand 
PARIS: aa4q Rue de Rivoli. 
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>THE RAYMOND.# < 


ee 4 


EAST PASADENA, - CALIFORNIA. 
EIGHT MILES FROM LOS ANGELES. 
W. RAYMOND, M. C. WENTWORTH, 
's Vacation Excursions, Boston, Mass., fi Wentworth Hall, Jackson, White Mou 
PROPRIETOR, 
ger of THe Raymonp is Mr, M,C, W 
rn resorts, His name is a sufficient ¢ 


+ GRAND + SERIES + OF # TOURS #* 
From Boston, New York, and ee 
TO THE 


WORLD'S COLUMBI AN EXPOS TION, 


CXoO— 


Parties will leave Boston, New York, and Philadelphia at frequent intervals, constituting a daily service from 
ind to the East (Sundays excepted) during the entire Exposition season. ? 

All Travel will be in Special Vestibuled Trains of Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars and Dining-Cars of the 
Newest and most Elegant Construction, 

THE RAYMOND & WHITCOMB GRAND. Oscar G. BARRON, MANAGER. 

An Elegant, Commodious, and Finely Appointed Hotel of the Best Class, situated near the Exposition Grounds 

ity hotels be ing seven miles distant), has been built for the exclusive use of our | 

All our trains will run to and from a special station established on the Illinois Central Railroad, near the hotel, 

r their exclusive use, 

Twelve Admissions to the Exposition included in every ticket. 

Unsurpassed Comforts and Luxuries both in transit and while in Chicago. 

In_addition to the Exposition trips there will be a series of tours during the season leaving Boston, New York 

iladelphia, and also Chicago, for The Rocky Mountains, The Yellow stone National Park, ‘Utah, The 

eae Sound Region, Alaska, California, etc., etc., offering especially favorable opportunities for 
viewing the Most Picturesque Parts of America. 

Send for special circulars giving full details. 

RAY MOND ( 296 WASHINGTON STREET, opposite School Street, BOSTON. 

| 31 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, corner of Union Square, NEW YORK. 
& 4 111 SOUTH NINTH STREET, under Continental Hotel, PHILADELPHIA. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB GRAND, Midway Plaisance, CHICAGO 


WHITCOMB, l 103 SOUTH CLARK STREET, corner of Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
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GAYOSO HOTEL, 


OUIM 


” 


gST CONDUCTED HOTEL 
IN THE SOUTH. 


ayy fo MIA aur v Surpuvu 
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Noted for its quiet elegance and superb appointments, affording to its guests every 
comfort and convenience to be found in any metropolitan hotel. Headquarters for 
distinguished visitors, and patronized by the best class of ladies and gentlemen, both 
resident and transient. 


THE = WINDSOR = ROTEL 


DOMINION «: SQUARE, PS _.aGEO. W. SWETT,>-~ 
MONTREAL. ; MANAGER. 


THE WINDSOR IS THE HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL 


OO 


== FIRST-CLASS TOURISTS VISITING MONTREAL. 
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ROOMS WITH BATH, AND EN SUITE. 


450 
Large, well- 
and well 
suited for families. 


furnished Rooms, 
many 
communicating, 


USED 


- Thoroughly Fire-proof, ‘ 


. CHASE, MANAGER. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Cuisine of Superior Excellence. 
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OUTING BUREAU 
BETWEEN THE TWO CITIES. 


ANKINTON 


Location near 
MILWAUKEE, 


‘¢LEADING HOTEL OF THE NORTHWEST. o- 
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Leading Iotel of the City, 


Steamboat 


HOTel 


Thirty Rapid Trains, 





OUTING BUREAU 
SECON D- SEASON. 
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THREE MILES FROM READING, PA. 

HE Hotel is located on the highest peak of the mountain, over 1,000 feet above 
sea-level. The handsome and imposing building is substantially and thoroughly 
constructed ; 360 feet in length, 45 feet in width, and five stories (including 

basement) in height. 175 large, airy bedrooms, thirty of them en suife. Delighttul 
views on all sides of the building to seven counties. No back rooms. From the assem- 
bly hall wide corridors, leading east and west, open to parlors, reception and reading- 
rooms, small and main dining-rooms, and guestchambers. Lighted with incandescent 
electricity and heated with steam. The sunlight, ventilating and sanitary arrangements, 
and baths are of the latest and best. The stairs and corridors and exits are wide and 
plenty of them, and ample provision has been made against fire. A piazza 14 feet wide 
surrounds the entire building, making over 800 feet of a promenade. The water is pure 
and abundant. Among the outdoor attractions are drives, walks, croquet and tennis 
grounds, steamboating, boat-rowing and fishing, with various public parks in close 
proximity. Electric cars from Reading to hotel; 20 minutes’ ride. 


For further information address @, A, WENRICH, Proprietor, Reading, Pa. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS, “xewSor* 


, ; > 
arr ic =. ‘ - e : as ae Sethu : 
TA * - ~ + . 
A RESORT FOR THOSE SEEKINC HEALTH, REST, OR PLEASURE. 


Climate mild, dry, and equable. No malaria, Surrounded by Pine Forests. Beautiful views, overlooking thirty n 
Seneca Lake. All modern improvements, Glass Solarium 250 feet long. Cuisine unsurpassed, Consumptives, Epilepti 
persons suffering from any form of Insanity are not received, Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager 


SA LUBRIA. A Natural Mineral Spring Water. Promotes the Appeti 
i 


mulates the Digestion. Unsurpassed as a Table Wat: 
For sale by all Druggists, Wine Merchants, and Grocers. Bottled only by THE GLEN SPRINGS, Watkins, N. ‘ 
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HOT" LAFAYETTE, 








LAKE /JM©WNLINNETONKA, Minnesota. 


lhe largest and most beautifully situated of any Summer Resort ir the West. Thirty miles from St. Paul and 
twenty from Minneapolis. Reached by Great Norther+ Railway. Oren to the public June 24, 1893. 


For particulars address, until June 20th, 


E. V. HOLCOMBE, Great Northern Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


AFTER JUNE 20TH ADDRESS TO THE HOTEL. 


+Adirondack + - Mountains. Ie 
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MIRROR LAKE HOTEL. 


LAKE P LACID, ESSEX CAD, Pas. Rs 


—Oo— 
ONE OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST HOTELS IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
OVERLOOKS BOTH LAKE PLACID AND MIRROR LAKE. 


COMMANDS A GRAND AND EXTENSIVE VIEW OF THE HIGHEST PEAKS OF THE 
ADJRONDACK RANGE. 
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“Hot SprINGS OF VIRGINIA©~ 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT SANITARIUSIS. 


The or containing these Springs is located in Bath County, Virginia, in the heart ot the great Appalac 
Mountains. The healing and curative qualities of the waters flowing from these springs at a temperature of 
degrees Fahrenheit have been recognized for over a century, and eminent physicians have repeatedly expressed 
opinion that they rank with the most effective and the most celebrated thermal waters in the world. 

The new bath-house is a splendid structure, appropriately built in Colonial style, from plans made 
studying the best designs in this and other countries and adapting them to the special conditions of these Sp: 
and grounds. A great variety of baths is given and the bather can have any temperature desired, from a 
plunge to 108 degrees Fahrenheit. The spout and boiler baths have long been the favorites and thousand 
wonderful cures have been effected by them. 

‘¢ The Homestead,”’’ the century-old hotel, delightfully situated, has been remodeled throughout 

with many comfortable home -like cottages surrounding it, will be distinctly for summer use. 

‘‘ The Virginia,’’ a new structure connected with the passenger station—a matter of great conveni: 
to the invalid—together with ten new cottages near by, supplied with every modern convenience, including st 
heat and open grates, electric lights, elevator, and baths of all kinds from water fresh and hot from the Spri 
will be kept open the year round. 

World’s Fair visitors passing over the Chesape: ike & Ohio will find a side-trip from Covington, Va., to 
Hot Springs a most delightful one, replete with beautiful scenery along the picturesque ae River and thr 
the Mountain passes, and full of enjoyment and the creature comforts at ‘‘ THe HomesTteap.” 

The Hot Springs can now be reached by rail in 14 hours from New York, 12 hours oti Philadelphia, 9 h« 
from Baltimore, 8 hours from Washington and Richmond, 10 hours from Norfolk, and 12 hours from Cincin: 
Arrangements can be made, when desired, to run through cars from any of the cities named, or from px 
beyond, direct to the Springs 

For illustrated pamphlets, descriptive of the Springs, address 

J. F. CHASIPLIN, Manager, 


HOT SPRINGS, BATH CO., 





Or DECATUR AXTELL, Pres. Virginia Hot Springs Co., Richmond, Va. 
———_ <a - 


For special information as to transportation or thr oupaaee service from Eastern points address H. W. FULLER, ¢ 
or Agent C. & O. Ry., Washington D. Cc. From Western points address C. B. RYAN, Ass’t General Passenger 
C, & O. Ry., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





THE FRONTENAC, ON ROUND ISLAND 
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ROUND ISLAND is one mile long and one-third ot a mile wide. The Hotel and location the most desi 
on the river. River view from every room. Lilevator, Electric Bells, Steam Heat in all public rooms ; / 
wood Floors in office, parlor and dining-room. First-class Orchestra, Artesian Well, Cuisine and Servic 
best. Cool nights, no dust, flies or mosquitoes, A splendid place for health, rest and comfort. Anglers can « 
the best of Black Bass, Muscalonge, Pike, Pickerel, and Perch fishing. For full particulars address the manag: 
E. D. DICKINSON, Syracuse, N. Y., until June lst; after June lst Frontenac, Jeff. Co., N. Y 
eA € 
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THE» VENDOME 


Corner of Commonwealth Avenue and Dartmouth Street, Boston. 





G"" HOTEL VENDOME is one of the 

largest and finest of the new hotel struc- 
tures in this country. Its elegance, spaciousness, 
sanitary excellence, and unequaled location make 
it most desirable for transient visitors and tourists. 
It is also peculiarly attractive as a residence for 
ladies and families. It is situated in the Back Bay 
District, one of the grandest architectural sections 
to be found in any country, and surrounded by 
noteworthy public buildings—the Art Museum, 
Public Library, Trinity, New Old South, First 
Baptist and other prominent churches, and schools 
both public and private. 

Commonwealth Avenue (extending from the 
Public Garden to the new Park), upon which the 
Venpome has its main front, is acknowledged to 
be the finest boulevard in America. It is two 
hundred and forty feet wide, and through its 

‘ntre is an improved Park, one hundred feet 
vide, lined with trees and shrubs, while facing 

| ost costly and beautiful residences in 
viron for this hotel, which has for 
from abroad. 


H. GREENLEAF & CO., Proprietors. 


{ distinguished \ 


ite 


©" HOTEL BRUNSWICK, on Boylston 

Street, corner of Clarendon, is one of the 
grandest and most handsomely furnished hotels 
in the world. 

It is opposite the Society of Natural History 
and Institute of Technology, on Boylston 
Street, and Trinity (Phillips Brooks’) Church, on 
Clarendon Street. Just across Copley Square 
are Museum of Fine Arts, New Public Library, 
New Old South Church and Art Club; and 
only a few minutes’ walk from the Central, 
Arlington Street and several other Churches, 
Public Buildings, and the Public Garden. 

Boylston Street, upon which the Brunswick 
fronts, isa broad and handsome thoroughfare, 
extending from Washington Street, past the 
Common and Public Garden to the new Back 
Bay Park and Roadway, to Franklin and other 
Parks and the new Boulevard, 225 feet wide, 
through Brookline, also with the new Bridge to 
Cambridge and Harvard College. 


BARNES & BUNKLEEB, Proprietors. 
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G ALT H © U Nene, E LOUISVILLE, KY, 


_, » 


CONDUCTED ON THE AMERICAN PLAN. Accessible by Electric Cars 
to all Depots and Places of Amusement. 


A. R. COOPER, Manager. 


HOTEL ARAGON, “i 


ATLANTA. GA. 


ek 


iv 


oe 


Satrepaiestl 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. _ 


The newest, the most elegant, the safest, the most complete Hotel Palace in the South. Located at the highest point a 
on the most fashionable avenue in the « ity. Adjoins the new Grand Opera House ; opposite the Capitol City Club, the Execut 


Mansion, and other prominent buildings. Five minutes’ walk from the Union Depot and the Post Office ; ten minutes from 


Capitol, 
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HOTEL KENMORE, score" 


"MA SA 


LL, Proprietor. 
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Free Omnibuses at all Trains and Boats. 


THE COLORADO, GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO. 


rado Midland and Denver & Rio Grande Ra 





Ly and Salt Lake City. 


THE COLORADO is a new and elegant hotel of the best class recently erected at Glenwood, Colo., and 
opened tothe public June 1, 1893. The health-giving hot springs—and especially the Great Swimming Pool—have 
given the place a wide fame, and a commodious and luxurious hotel only was needed to make it an ideal resort. 

The proprietor of THE COLORADO is Mr. W. Raymonp, of Raymond & Whitcomb, the well-known firm of 
excursion projectors and managers, and also proprietor of THe RayMonp, at East Pasadena, Cal. Its manager is 
Mr. A. W. Bamey, so widely and favorably known to the public as the successful conductor of leading Manitou 
Springs and Denver hotels, 
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WLENTWORTH + HALL, mountains 


RS. en suite, with 
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FORTY CHAMB 


NIWORTH TALES STON SSC 


JENTWORT H HALL, and its grouping of artistic cotages, furnish accommodations for 25 
WwW" o October. . . Phe purest spring water from the ntains provided for the hou 

by th on s . . Jackson, N, H.,is on the east side of Mount Washington, in the midst « 

wildness and picturesque views, waterfalls and fine streams for trout fishing and its many diver 

i ian bu Othting miles from Glen Statior It is reac i from Boston by the ton 4 Line Railr oem, 
in Boston at Causeway Street Statio A finely illustrated pam ‘Coe on applicat th 


Dindiiianen ian, B V7 M. C. WENTWORTH, Proprietor. 


THE JACKSON SANATORIUTS1, 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 


‘saon|d-asty uodg) puke smooy-yeg eA 


DELIGHTFUL HOME for th 
seeking health, rest, or recrea 
tion. Under the personal « 

of regularly educated and exyx 
rienced physicians. 

Clear, dry atmosphere, free fr: 
fogs and malaria. Pure sprin 
water from rocky heights. _ Fert 
drainage and sewerage. Elegai 
modern fire-proof main building 
and twelve cottages, complete in : 
appliances for health and comf 
Extensive apartments for treatme 
arranged for individual priva 
Skilled attendants. All forms 

MAIN BUILDING, BUILT ENTIRELY OF BRICK AND IRON, B; iths : . F lectricity, M: iSS2 ge, Sw 
ish Movements, etc. Vacuum Treatment. Delsarte System of Physical Culture. Freque: 
lectures and lessons on Health Topics. Especial provision for quiet and rest ; also 
recreation, amusement, and regular out-door life. 

Culinary department under supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewinc, Superintenden 
Chautauqua Cooking-School, and leading teacher of scientific and hygienic cookery 1! 
the United States. Steam heat, open fires, electric bells, safety elevator, telegra; 
telephone. For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other information, 


Address, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary. 
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OUTING BUREAU 
THE ALLEGANY, GOSHEN, VA. Open June 1st to Oct. 31st. 


owwati THE. CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY ine 0: 


WORLD’S FAIR SCENIC ROUTB Viz MASHINGTON. 
All of the prominent Spring Resorts of the Virginias are located on « » reached by this line, among which are the White 
phur Springs, Rockbridge Alum, Red Sulphur, the famous Hot Springs « Healing Springs, and many 


m Springs, 


ill be sold during the season from all its to these celebrated ntain Resorts, and passengers holding 
World’s Fair via the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway will tunity of stopping off at any of these 
y be had free I allir tC. & O., ticket offices, at 


ati; and at rail- 


Excursion tickets wi 

ets toand from the 

** VIRGINIA IN Bat K AND Wuire,” an illustrative and d 

N, Y. + st3 and 1421 Pennsylvania Ave., Was 

ally ‘dl hroughout the East and West y 
H, W. FULLER, 

eral Passenger Agent, WasHincTon, D, C, 


THE —— am WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Br adway, 


id offi es gent 








On dhachstely firepr roof | 


‘Jol IN a DEVINE. 


PS ORMERLY : ; LONG BEACH HOTEL Long Beach _N 7 
ST. JAMES HOTEL, New York, 
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<THE « MONTEZUMA” 
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Las Vegas Hot Springs, N. Moire’. 
“AS VEGAS lies upon the edge of the foothills of the Rockies, in Northern New Mexico, on the main through 
line of the Santa Fé route, between Chicago, St. Louis, and Denver on the one hand, and Mexico, Arizot 
and; California on the other. The Springs are unsurpassed in America for curative virtue in many 
@ chronic ailments, and every form of bath is administered. Mountain, canyon, forest, river, lake ar 
4 are diversely combined in the surrounding scenery, and neighboring Mexican villages add to the picturesqu 
ness and interest of the environments, The climate is uniformly healthy and exhilarating. Las Vecas Hor Sprin 
is pre-eminently a spot for luxurious rest and health-restoring recreation, and the MONTEZUMA is the most 
sumptuous hotel in the Southwest. For illustrated descriptive books and further particulars, address 


VEG 


CLARK D. FROST, [anager, Las Vegas Hot Springs, N. M. 


New! 300 Rooms! 


SALT LAKE 
CITY, UTAH. 


see the many attractions 


around this peculiar city. 


No description can give the 
secret of the charms of a 
Bath in the Great Salt 
Lake. 


“Reference as to the 
KNUTSFORD —the 
Leading Hotels of the 


World.” 


America’s Three Great 
Wonders, 
The Mormon Temple, 
The Tabernacle, and 
Utah’s Dead Sea. 
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Summer Reading. 


The Wilderness Banter 











and its Chase with Horse, Hound, and Rifle. By | 
Tueopore Roosevett, author of ‘‘ Hunting Trips of | 
a Ranchman,” “ History of the Naval War of 1812,’ 
etc. 
ham, Eaton, Beard, and others. . 8vo, $3.50. 


‘For a number of years much of my life was spent 
the wilderness or on the borders of the settled country—if, indeed, 
‘settled’ is a term that can rightly be applied to the West, 
scantily peopled regions where cattle ranching is the only regular 
industry. During this time I hunted much among the mountains 
ind on the plains, both as a pastime and to procure hides, meat 
and robes for use on the ranch; and it was my good luck to kill 
all the various kinds of large game that can properly be con- 
sidered to belong to temperate North America,” —L.xtract /re 

luthor's Preface 


A Literary Courtship, 


Under the Auspices of Pike’s Peak. 


either in 





mn 























By Awna Futter, author of ‘‘ Pratt Portraits 12mo 
illustrated, $1.00. 

“It is a book to read and enjoy either alone or with pleasant 

mpanions, and to make the reader glad that the author has 
given us such a charming cams yination of humor, naturalness 
and originality.”"—Pudlic Opinion, Washington, D ( 
Pratt Portraits: 

Sketched in a New England Suburb. 

By Anna Futter. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 

= of the richest and most worthy contributions to Amer 
can literature of the past decade, With a pen pos pt 
graphic this skillful writer has limned the port w 
: nyland family, Pratt by name and so thorough ' 

ature Rochester Herald. 


“Personal.” 
Thirtieth thousand. 
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sensational novel finds its « 
Henry B. Buackwe ct, in }/ 


’ 


limax in these breathless pages 
’ > ye 
mans Journal, Voston 


An Artist in Crime. 
nee 


‘One 


















OTTOLENGUI. 16mo, paper, 50¢.; cloth, 
may safely say that it ranks with 
novels yet published in this co untry.” Boston Times. 
“ This is a work of intense ly absorbi 
the attention to the fullest extent fromthe 
intil the close is reached.”’ 


ng interest, 
o pone. of the 
‘go (Cal.) Un 


A Conflict of Sokeiiien, 


By R. 





an Lt 





OTTOLENG I, author of ‘‘ An Artist in Crime,” 
1omo, paper, 50c.; cloth, $1.00. 


“In its department, this boo! rank 
ston Traveller, 


et 








k will take as a classic.” 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
27 and 29 W. 23d St., 





With illustrations by Remington, Frost, Sasi. | 


$1.00. 


the best detective 


which rivets 


With an Account of the Big Game of the United States, 


By Anna Kartuarine Green, author ot ‘* The Leaven- 
worth Case,” ‘* Cynthia Wakeham’s Mone *y,” “* Hand 
and Ring, etc., etc. 10mo, Paper, 50c.; cloth, $1. 
So long as people love to be puzzle 1. amazed, alarmed, de- 

aetean | and charmed, Anna k arine Green will ne r lach 

eaders A web of intrigue and a cloud of suspense keep the 
eader on tenterhooks from commencement to conclusion The 


"7 both WON ON THE CALIGRAPH, at the Tele- 


NEW YORK. 





Public look 
to the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


for the latest and most 
practical 
Improvements. 


them, and will continue to 


It has always furnished | 
do so, | 


Wyckoff, 
Seamans & 


Benedict, 


327 Broadway, 2% 
New York. 





Another Victory for the 
Caligraph Type-Writer 










The Gold Medals valued at $250.00 for fastest 
and best receiving of telegraph messages were 


graph Tournament, Hardman Hall. 
97 MESSAGES RECEIVED IN ONE HOUR, 
Send for Testimonial Letters and Information. 


Tue AMER. Waiting Macuine Co., Hartford, Conn, 


Br (37 Broadway. New York. 
OrANCH 2 14 West 4th Street, Cincinnat 
ICES: } 612 Chestnut Street, Philade 


EnGlisu Factory :—CoventTry, ENGLAND. 


Ohio, 
Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


— She ew-Jork Times. 


A DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER. 


The new ownership of THE TIMES has given to the paper a forward 
impulse. It shows increase and betterment in all departments. Always an 
excellent newspaper, full, accurate, and clean, it has become a more complete 
chronicle of the world’s daily doings without departing from its old standards. 

THE TIMES is a Democratic newspaper, giving its cordial support to the 
principles that triumphed in the Presidential election of 1892. 


DEPARTMENTS IN WHICH “THE TIMES” PARTICULARLY EXCELS: 
Banking and Financial, Markets and 
Real Estate, Commercial Reports, 
Railroads, Army and Navy News, 
Politics, National and The Arts and 
State, Sciences, 
Schools and Colleges, The Churches, 
Society News, Book News and 
Illustrations. Book Reviews. 


THE DAILY TIMES isa Grat- rate investors’ manual. Its financial page 
is unequaled for fullness and accuracy. The value of its financial news is not 
limited to the neighborhood of New-York. Investors in every part of the coun 
try will find it indispensable. 


THE TIMES prints a great deal of information and discussion upon topics 
of special interest to women; its department of literary news and criticism is 
notably full and valuable; and it concerns itself to tell what is going on in 
the domains of art, of science, of religion, and of education. 

THE WEEKLY TIMES. 


The subscription price of THE WEEKLY TIMES is Seventy-five Cents 
a Year. THE WEEKLY TIMES is a capital newspaper. 


TERMS 10 MAIL SUBSCRIBERS™-POSTPADD. 


DAILY, 1 year, $8.00; with Sunday - - - $10.00 
DAILY,6 months, 4.00; with Sunday - - - - -- - 5.00 
DAILY,3 months, 2.00; with Sunday - = se = 2.50 
DAILY, 1 month, without Sunday - - - - - + - 75 
DAILY, 1 month, with Sunday - - - - - - - - 20 
SUNDAY EDITION ONLY, 1 year - - - - - 2.00 
WEEKLY, per ear,75 cts. Sir months - - - - - - 40 

Terms cash in advance. We have no traveling agents, Remit Postal Money Crder, Express Money 
Order, Draft, or money in REGISTERED LETTER. Postage to Foreign Uountries, EXCEPT Canada 


and Mexico, 2 cents per copy. 
The Wew=Vork Times, 


Address 
TIMES BUILDING, 


New-York City. 
Samples sent free, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


MarK Twain, 
THE CGREATEST AMERICAN HUMORIST, 


is still writing and publishing new stories. His last 
book is one of short sketches entitled ‘‘ THE 41,000,000 
BANK NOTE AND OTHER New Storigs.” ‘* THE AMERI- 
CAN CLAIMANT,” published last year, in which he 
reintroduces the inimitable CoL. SELLERS, and ‘‘A Con- 
NECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR’S Court,” published 
just previously, have shown by the reception they 
received that he is still the favorite American author. 
All his books can be obtained from his publishers. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST. 


Mailed Post-paid on Receipt of Price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 FIFTH AVE., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 





HE FORUM is a compendium of all important discussions since it was founded 
(March, 1886), and its contents are indexed in all the standard indices of peri- 
idical literature. It is bound in handsome, durable cloth, 6 numbers to a volume (about 
6050 pages). Volumes begin with the numbers for March and September. Price per 
ound volume (post-paid), $3. Dates of completed volumes are : 
Volume I., Marcu, 1886—AuGustT, 1886; | Tolume VIII., SEPTEMBER, I889—FEBRUARY, I5g0 ; 
Volume II., SEPTEMBER, 1886— FEBRUARY, 1887 ; olume IX., MARCH, 1890—AuGuUST, 1890; 
Volume III., MARcH, 1887—Aucusr, 1887; olume X., SEPTEMBER, I8gO—FEBRUARY, 1891 ; 
Volume IV., SEPTEMBER, 1887—FEBRUARY, 1885 ; olume XI., MARCH, 1891—AuGUST, I8QI ; 
Volume V., Marcu, 1888—AucGust, 1888 ; ‘olume XII., SEPTEMBER, I8gI1—FEBRUARY, 1892; 
lume VI., SEPTEMBER, 18SSS—FEBRUARY, 1889 ; lume XIII., MARCH, 18g2—AvuGusT, 1892; 
Volume VIT., Marcu, 1889—AvuGust, 1889 ; ume XIV., SEPTEMBER, ISg2—FEBRUARY, 1893 ; 


Volume XV., Marcu, 1893—AuGus?, 1893. 


THE FIFTEEN BOUND VOLUMES WILL BE SENT (POST-PAID) FOR $40. 


Unbound copies of ‘THE Forum, in good condition, will be exchanged for bound vol- 
mes, at 50 cents per volume, the person making the exchange paying transportation 
charges both ways. 

THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘Lhe /oraum. 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME XV. 


MARCH, 1893. 


JUNE, 1893. 
Hawaii and ain N. Grave Obstacles to Hawaiian Annexation. 
Panama: k tory of sSa bble E COoLeEyY. 
A New al for th I ited tates 3 RG China's View of Chinese Exclusi 
MEDLE Mr. Paderewski in America. 
Public-School System of 


f Philadelph Dr. J RICE, Decadence in Modern Art. 
f Municipal Corruption Half a Million Dollars a Day 


Science « 


an Winter-Resorts. D NE} 


he Decisive Breach in the Grand 


I 
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Diminishing Birth-rate in th nited States 
Plan and a P! 


rt Studies « 


President’s Manifest 


APRIL, 1893. 


ne 1893. 
. Le 


MAY, 1893. | AUGUST, 1893. 
Bish 1.1 ee ae ee ee H 


? Crit 
n Washit 


How My Character was Formed 


America’s Achievements in Astronom 
DE 


| AT ramp Census and 


| Big Game Disappearin 


Volume X\ 
unbound copies 


or durable cloth, will be sent, postpaid, for $3.00, or will be exchanged 


in good condition, for 50 cents: the person making the exchange paying transp 


tation charges both ways 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, Union Square, New Y 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 





e e e e The catalogue or circular of any 
school announced in these pages will be 
mailed to any reader of THE Forum upon 
application to the publishers. «© « ¢« e 


Connecticut, Brookfield Centre, Illinois, Chicago, 1501 Unity Building. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. Chicago College of Law. 
DEPARTMENT LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


The life here shall be one of which my boys, as men, shall LAW 
eak with gratitude that they ever shared it It shall be in- lwoa a I information, address 
ructive to them in aé/ the principles and habits that gover ay Ay 


t 
rue relations in life Development of good character stand 
first with us. I take no new boy older than thirteen A litt 
ok will tell how we receive them into our home, and take Illinois, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Avenue. 
entire charge of their every interest Nineteenth yea $s 


a yeat Pecianet S. Semee Ot Girls’ Collegiate School. 
I \ g Ladi iildren, 
Connecticut, Fairfield. , Miss R 


Home and School for Boys. ae ee 


1 

P 1 
rincipais 

( rincipais, 


Attractive home, firm discip , individual attenti 


il, special care anc aining to young boys from 


O : ' Illinois, Chicago, 3715 Langley Avenue. 
Sive pens ept. 20th - = o = 
ewer, A.M., Princiy The Chicago Preparatory School 
rt t ¢ j 


fits f s we Daya Board 


1K rgarten Depart 
Re in H. P 


Connecticut, Hartford (in the suburbs). 
Woodside Seminary. 


girls. Every advantage 
Terma, Seco to $6o. 


Illinois, Rockford. 


Rockford College for Women. 
( se and exce ot ratory 


( exe le I 


i parts 
I 


l. Specially 
Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue Four “ee i 


School for Young Ladies. grow _ Fine gym 
West End Institute Mrs. (¢ yand M py, Principals n im es nt ys 1 1 nables studen 
rescribed and Elective Courses 


y ¢ se Circulars Farly ay 


Connecticut, Norwalk. tl U fe 
: : . ss inois, »per Alton 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls Western Military Academy. 
Cwentieth year Primary, Intermediate and aa ons . , la i 
y Courses, Careful attention to morals and manne ev eh rsa An : “ 


( Pp 
dings, steam heat, incandescent 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
‘irs. Mead’s School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Illinois, Woods 
f - 


ege Preparatory and Ger . : 
al Courses. Special departments for Vocal and Instru Todd Seminary ° 


pens September 28th, 1803. Coll 
Music, Art, Languages, Certificate admits to Wellesley and Ad 
Vassar Colleges. ation, stri dis 7 I x 1 on, loving care 
Ad art t t ning Lert moderate \ 
, Principz 
Connecticut, Simsbury. 
McLean Seminary for Young Ladies. ees 
Gottnes Mimaaiahe a ce an Indiana, Indianapolis. 
k ry, ary a iglish ur hs - ° - 
German, Art, Music. Location attractive, healthful, i. Girls’ Classical School. 
ble Address Rev. J. B. Me Prepares for Har 
ean Large Gymnasium, with competent ector Boardi 
partment. Ele 


nitting womer 


District of Columbia, Washington. 
Norwood Institute. 


Englist , Indiana, Terre Haute. 
nglish, French, and German Boarding and Day Scnool for 2 : 
Girls. Eleventh Session opened September 28th, 1892. For | Rose Polytechnic Institute. 


rculars address A well-endowed College of Engineering. Mechanical, Fle« 
trical, Civil Engineering, Chemistr Well-equipped Machine 
Shops, Laborator t x per low Address 


H. T. Eppy, President. 


Mr, & Mrs. Wo. D. Capett, Prin 


if 


District of Columbia, Washington, Pantucky. Shelbyville 
Corner of M and Eleventh Streets, N. W. . mantuaiey 5 Paen 
“lount Vernon Seminary for Young Ladies. | Soames Tee, \ Clsslend Behiecl. for Gite: Oita tn aie 
English, French, and German Boarding and Day School. | a ae Se Taaid ; lace: Socata vaeentian 


: : : South. Fir F in all its appointments. Prepares for 
Mrs, Exizasetu J. Somers, Principal. Wellesley W, T. Poynter, 





Maryland, Baltimore, 706 St. Paul Street. 
Mount Vernon Institute. 


English, French, and German Schoo! for Girls. 
September 27th. Boarding pupils limited to twenty. 
dents prepared for College. 

Mrs. 


Stu- 


Jeuia R. Turwiver, Principal. 
3 ’ I 


Maryland, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 

The Sarah Randolph School for Girls. 
Founded by Miss S. N. Randolph of Virginia. Ne 
Hill Park, Mrs. A. L. , Principal. 


ar Druid 


A RMSTRON( 


Maryland, Catonsville. 
Saint Timothy’s French, German and English 
Boarding-School for 


Miss M. ¢ 


young ladies reopens September , 18 


ARTER, Miss S. R. Carter, Principals, 


Maryland, Hagerstown. 
Kee Mar College for Young Women 


and Music and Art Conservatory offers Classical, 
Music, and Art courses for diplomas and degrees 
home. Large faculty Complete 
for catalogue 


Normal, 
A refined 
Address 


appointments. 


C. L. Keepy, P 


resident 


Maryland, Lutherville. 
$225 per Year at Lutherville Seminary 


(near Baltimore) for Young Ladies Mode 
veniences, large campus, full faculty, aining, home 
Non-sectarian. Send fc 


Rev. J. 


41st year rm con- 
thorough tr 
comforts ww catalogue 


H,. Turner, A.M., 


Principal 


Massachusetts, Amherst. 
Home School for Special Training of Nervous 


and Backward Children and Youths 


Mrs. W. D. Herr 


K 


Massachusetts, Barre. 


The Private Institution for 
Youth offers to parents 
education and improvement, 
country home GE ‘ 


Feeble-minded 


and guardians superior facilities for 
with the comtorts of 


Brown, M.D., 


an elegant 


Superintendent 


Massachusetts, Billerica. 


Mitchell’s Boys’ School. 


18 miles from Boston, B. & L. R.R 

school, Limited to 40. Admits boys 
$500 per year. Special care 
School lex 


A strictly 
aged 7 to1 
and training to young 
hnology, and busine 

M. C, Mircnecr, Principal 


select tamiuly 
inclusive 
boys Fits 


Send for 


ior ¢ 
circular 


ollege, 


to 


Massachusetts, Boston, 64 Commonwealth Ave. 
Miss Catharine J. Chamberlayne’s School for 


Girls The next will open October 4th, 1 Cire 
n applicatior 


year ulars 


Massachusetts, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave 
The Commonwealth Avenue School. 


4 Home and Day School for Girls. ¢ 


Preparatory 
Regular and Elective Co 


' 

ollege 

urses. 
The 


Misses GiLMan, Principals. 


Massachusetts, Boston. 
New England Conservatory of 
Dr, ; nr Sie ‘ Music. , bin i 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 


Calendar Free. Fr Haut 


NK W General Manager 


Massachusetts, Concord. 


Concord Home School. 


Twenty-five boys prepared for College, Scientific r 
business, All the advantages of family life combined with 
best mental and physical training. Buildings new and a 
cording to latest models, 75 acres of ground. 

James S, GarLanp, Principal. 


School 


| 


Reopens | 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Massachusetts, Duxbury. 


Powder Point School 


prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Har 
College or Business. Ample grounds on Plymouth Bay 
boys ; laboratories ; individual om hing. The boys are n 
bers of the family. Elementary classes for youn, boys. 
Freperick B. Knarr, S.B.(M. 1. 7 


Massachusetts, Easthampton. 
Williston Seminary 


prepares boys for any colleg: 
boratories and bathrooms. 


or scientific New 
All buildings heated by steam 


Address Rev. Wm. 


school, 
GALLAGHER, Princi; 


Massachusetts, Everett (a suburb of Boston 


rirs. Potter’s School for Young Ladies. 


Nineteenth year. 
healthful 


Pupils received at 
location. 


any time Pleasant 


ollege preparatory and special stu 
Massachusetts, Greenfield. 
Prospect Hill Schvo! for Girls. 
ath year, also Science, Art, Mus 


James C. Parsons, Princi 


Prepares f 


r college 


Massachusetts, 


Mr. Knapp’ 


A. H. Was 


Plymouth. 


Home School for Boys. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Ma 
Asst. Master, Mrs. Knarr, Prit 


s 
7th year 


(Har. , 


Massachusetts, South Hadley 


Mount Holyoke College 
offers three Collegiate cou Music and 
Laboratories, ¢ abinets, and Observatory. The 
year opens Sept. 14th, 1 Board and tuition, $ 


Mrs. EF. S. Mt Presid 


rses 


Art I 


hitty-se 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 


‘¢ The Elms,’’ Home and Day School for Girls. 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Wel 
Method for chi 


lesley, and Smit 


Miss Porter, Prin 


Idretr 


Wilbraham. 


Wesleyan Academy. 
Both sexes Nine Ce 
Music. knlarged endown 
moderate expense. 77th 


idress Rev 


Massachusetts, 


} 
ent insures superior 


Art 

advantag 

year opens September 13! 
Wa. R. Newn Princiy 


ilalists in ( lassics, 


catalogue ac 


Massachusetts, Worcester. 


Mrs. Throop’s School for Young Ladies and 
Children Thorough instructi 
and infl Coll 


Pupils received for suma 


with best 


or special « 


n combined 


care ences eue preparatory 


r study. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. 


The Highland [lilitary Academy. 
38th year begins Sept. 13th 
Preparatory Departments. 

Careful Tr 


screntific, B 
Athletics Ex 
Influences 


M., Head Mast 


Classical, 
(Gymnasium 


Home 
ALDEN 


e aged, aining. 


Joseru SuHaw, A 


Ann Arbor. 
School of Chemistry, University of Michigan. 


lhe register of Alumni, 
doing, sent on request 


Michigan, 


showing what each graduate ts 


Address at Ann Arbor, M 


Michigan, Detroit. 


The Detroit Home and Day School. 


16th year opens Sept. 20th I'wo courses: Ck 

for all Women’s Colleges, and Advanced Eng 

I'wenty-five received into the school family 
Miss Evia M, Lu 


al ( 
lish ¢ 


ASSI¢ 


GETT, Prine 


" Michigan, Houghton. 
Michigan Mining School. 


A State School of Mining Engineering, and allied sub 
Has Summer Schools in Surveying, Shop Practice, 
and Ore Dressing and Field Geology. 
and Stamp Mill well equipped. 
write the Director, 


Assa 
Laboratories, 
luition Free, For catak 


G} 


¢ 





COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Michiga:, Kalamazoo 


Michigan Female Seminary. 
\ Refined Home 
nited, Spring term o 


prit 
prin 


and Superior Scho 


pens March 


Michigan, Orchard Lake. 
Michigan Military Academy. 
‘oint of the West 
healthful clir 
antages 
Ls 


Minnesota, Duluth. 


rhe Mardy School, 


a Ce 


Minnesota, Faribault. 


Shattuck School. 


Military Depart 


p tine. 


St. Mary’s 


Minnesota, Minn 


Stanley Hall. 


\ 


eapolis 


years be 


irship (val 


. Louis, 2826 Wash 
LU ouis Hy gienic College 


Missouri, ington Avenu 

St. 
sa g 

Me and w 


New Hampshire, Mont Vernor 


McCollom Institute. 
\ far y boa 


New Jersey, Border 


Bordentown Military Institute. 
; 


town. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 


South Jersey Institute. 
d year begins Sept. 14th Both s 

lege, Teaching, or Busi 

Art, Military Drill, Gymnas 


4 
New Jersey, Bu 

Mary’s Hall. 

Founded ’ bor 


rlington. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
Boys’ Boarding School. 


Primary and College P 


reparatory Department 
course with Shorthand. 


l'ypewriting, Telegray hy. 


A. A. CHAMBE! 


’ 


A.M. 


| 
| 


7 


The Hitchcock-Marsh Boarding 


Mount Holly 


Freehold. 
The Young Ladies’ Seminary 


tak S l es 
4 I | t car 


to Vassar, Smith, 


New Jersey, 


New Jersey, Hackettstown. 
tHiackettstown Institute. 


High grade Coll Pp 
( y bie 


epar 


. H.W 
New Jersey 
Lakewood Heights School. 


Lakewood. 


New Jersey, Mont 60 Plymouth Street. 


and Day School 


clair, 


New Jer Montclair. 13 miles 
Montclair Military Academy. 


from New York 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 


‘Academy for Boys 
S400, 


New Jers y, Plain 
Harned Academy. 


The Henry C. 
. { l { 1 s of 70 acre 
, German, Theory of M 

\ t 


De Mille preparatory Boarding 


New York, Albany 
Agnes School for Girls. 
l 


st. 


za Lake 


New Yo .k, Aur , Cayu 
Ww ots Coliege for Women 


ID 


New York, Aurora 
yuga Lake [lilitary Academy. 


14 ° dvant 


New York, Brookly 
Katherine L. Maltby, B. ns 


iw 


Miss 
will » Joralemo: 
, for the receptic no 
winter in the city 
Musical advantages; fo i 


dt 


to sper 


New York, 138-149 Montague St. 
The Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 
Boarding and Dav Sct 
September 28th, 1 


Brooklyn, 


ol for Girls, The 43d year op 


Address for circulars as above, 





COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


New York, Carmel. 


New York, New York 
Drew Ladies’ Seminary. Pp a re i : 
Twenty-eighth year opens Sept. 20th. Chauncey M. Depew Miss Chisholm’s School for Girls. 
writes: ** Drew Ladies’ Seminary is an excellent educational 
institution.”” Send for illustrated circular. 
Rev. James Martin Yeacer, M.A., Pres, 


: SCHOOL OF 


The cceaack Gallien and Hudson River SOGIAL ECONOMICS 


Institute for Young Men and Women will open its goth year 


Sept. 18th, 1893. For Catalogues address YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Rev. A. H. Fracx, A.M., Pres’t, Claverack, N. Prepared for br 


business, professional studies, and citizensh 
eK /S Z Economics, Civics, Politics, History, Literature, 
c pte Book-kee ping, Mathematics, Sciences 
New York, Fort Edward. Languages, etc. Fee $100 per year, Send for circular 
Collegiate Institute. | GEO. GUNTON, P resident, 34 Union Square, N. \ 
For Young Women, 36th year September 26t cour 
and Preparatory Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Cultur New York, New York. 


Jos, Ei, Banc, Collegiate School. Founded 1633. 


15 East 6sth Street 


pared for College, Scientific Scho« 


New York, Fort Plain. imary d itt nt New School-hous i q 
Clinton Liberal Institute. ere ce ee ge Lae Some 


: ' ‘tT, Head Master, 241-243 West Seventy-se 
Co-educational, Comprises: 1. Sen 


ry with four courses: Collegiate, Literary N 


_ a ” ew York, New York, 8 East 125th Street 
and Musical, Civi ngincering, Scie! 


tific. 2. Fitting School for any | New-York Business College. 
School of Fine Arts, Music (Piat ( English and M 
Organ, Violin, Voice, under supe = —— I 
rior foreign teachers), Elocution, —~ - Pane 
I 


rdern Lang ine 
Commer 


/ 


Art. 4. Porter School of 1} 
ness Training. 5. Military Acad- 
emy. Officer deta l 
Government, Lis 
Cadets. Armory 1 
departments open 
Main Building as complet 
fine hotel in furnishings ; elevator, steam, gas. Campus a 
Gymnasium. Overlooking the Mohawk Valley. Englis! New York, New York 
paratory De ent. : ~ - =. 
<i aaaeceaaae Miss Crocker’s Schco! for Girls. 


New York, Garden City, Long Island. ne-op arena I ur 1 Ad 
Saint Paul’s School. 


Prepares for the best Colleges, Scientific Schools, and Busi- New York. New York 
ness, Fifteen masters. ‘Thoroughly 


and gymnasium, Military drill under { Army Officer,| The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
Application should be made to Head Master, Garden City, L. 1 RIVERSIDE DRIVI 


an 


New York, Hamilton Heights, Geneva. - — 
DeLancey School for Girls. New York, New York, 9 West 39th Street. 


14th year opens Sept. 20th, Complete organization, inclu: The Brackett School for Girls. 
Primary and Academic Departments, ‘lhorough preparation Mies Aswan C J . ites Eras 


for leading Colleges for Women, \ eens a 1S 
Miss M.S , Principa 
- . sahieiein a New York, Peekskill 
New York, Hamilton. The Peekskill Military Academy. 
Colgate Academy. pa ne trated catalogue 


zoth year opens September 14th New gymn I id . » AM., M.D., Pris 


tional instructors. ‘Thorough preparation for ‘ 
Proféssional Schools. Healthful and beautiful locatior New York, Peckskiil 
S > - , y ~ 
Special circular ready August rst. Dicciciiiataaeal » So 
CuHarces Hersert Tuurser, A.M., Principal Roswell Home School 
for Young boys Kindness an igh trainin 
and school. Number lin Terms $460 a 


New York, Ithaca. . BERLAIN, Prin 
Cascadilla School. 


Joys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell, The leading /» > 

vate preparatory saheel Fer this University; Soo sent to it Sey mour Smith Institute. : . 

in stxteen years, Teachers all specialists. Broad an 15th year begins Sept. 13t - Home school for both s 
thorough instruction, Certificate accepted by leading c 500 feet elevation, Pleasant and healthful. Thoroug 
leges. Special courses for boys not preparing for colleg struction 3 bane PERS. Prepares for best colleges or | 
Military drill. Refined home. Summer School fitting f ness life. Music and Phonography taught. Send for cit 
college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent ke \. Marrice, A.M., I 
on application, Charles V. Parsell, A.M., for the past 


fourteen years president of one of the largest preparatory New York, Poughkeepsie. 


schools in the country, will assume the principalship, July; Riverview Academy. 
1st, 1893. ' t hl ll | 
“ ws — . . ; ‘ ssth year Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gove 
I believe the Cascadilla Ss hool to be one of the best prepar- ment Academies, and Business, Military Organization. 
atory schools in this country. J. G. Scuurman, President of » 7 
Cornell University. Bisse & Amen, Pr 


New York, Pine Plains. 


incipal 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Lyndon Hall. 
For Young Ladies. A thorough preparatory school, w 
optional courses for those who do not wish to enter coll-g 


Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. Samvet We tts Buck, A. M., Principa 


New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Classical, Scientific, and English Courses, 





COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
oa i i aoe 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Eastman Business College. 


Open all the year. A live school for the training of dive 

business men. Persons of both sexes taught to earn a living 

and carefully prepared for honorab!e positions, Thorough 

instruction in Book-keeping, Banking, Commercial Law, 

Penmanship, Correspondence, Arithmetic, etc. , Te legraph- 
ng, Stenography, Typewriting, etc. Business men sup- 

plied with competent assistants on short notice. No charge 

for situations furnished. Terms reasonable. Time short. 

For information address 


Carrincton Ganges, President, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
Temple Grove Ladies’ Seminary. 


Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Philosophy, Lan- 
Music, Painting, esthetic and social culture. Thirty- 
year begins Sept. 2 


Addre 


guages, 
ninth 


“ss Cuas. F. Down, Ph.D., Pres 


New York, Syracuse. 


Keble School. 


Boarding School for Girls, Under the supervision of the Rt 
Rev. F, D. Huntincronx, S.T.D The twenty-third school 
year begins September 14th, 18 


Apply to Miss Mary 


J 


Jackson, Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
Home Institute. 


\ Boarding and Day School 


for young ladies and little girls 
Music, Art and the 


Languages. Re-opens Sept. roth 
Miss M. W. Mercacr, 


Prin 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Irving Institute. 


Prepares for College and for Business. 


Box I 


39th year Send for 


Joun M. I 


RMAN, A.M., Principal 


North Carolina, Asheville. 


Bingham School for Boys. 
1793. 


1st session 


Established in 179 


1893. 


begins September rst 


Maj. R 


18 
BiInGHaM, Superintendent 


’ 3. 


North Carolina, Raleigh. 
St. Mary’s School for Girls. 


The Easter Term of the Fifty-first School Year will begin 
January 26th, 18 Special attention paid to Physical ( 
ture and Hygiene. Address the Rector, 

Rev. B, 


] 


OMEDES, 


A.M 

Ohio, Athens. 

Ohio University. 

First institution of collegiate rank established in the North- 
west Territory. Offers superior advantages in its Academix 

Department to a limited number of students. The tuition 
thirty dollars a year, and the cost of living correspondingly 
low. ‘There are several scholarships for graduate students. 

Its professional course for teachers, established a few years | 

ago, is one of the most successful in the country. ) 

sent on application, 1 


Catalogues 
Cuas, W. Super, President. 


Ohio, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School for 


Young Ladies and Children. Special advantages in Lan- 
guages, Literature, Music, Art, Oratory, Physical and Social 
Culture, College Preparation, Fall 


Term begins Septem- 
ber 27th, 1893. 


Ohio, Glendale. 
Glendale Female College. 


Fifteen miles north of Cincinnati, Fortieth year. 
ities, with special family supervision and care, 


Rev. L. D, Porrer, D.D. 


Best facil- 


Ohio, Painesville. 


Lake Erie Seminary, for Young Women 


who desire a course of study beyond that of the 


; oreparatory 
or high school, - 


Miss Mary Evans, Principal, 


Pennsylvania, Birmingham. 
Mountain Seminary. 


A thorough school for Young Ladies. 
health. Home comforts, 36th year 

in the State (100 res), New 
trated catalogue. 

A GRIER, 


Situation noted for 
Finest school grounds 
m. Send for illus- 


a gymnasiu 


R, susiness Manager. Miss N. J. Davis, Prin. 


Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr. 
Bryn [awr College for Women. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
ate and undergrad Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, Eng Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old High 
German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus complete. alue $525) in 
Greek, Latin, English, German and Teutonic Philology, Ro- 
Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and 

Hall of Resi will, it is hoped, be 

mn, and will accommodate all applicants 


r Program address as above, 


Offers gradu- 
ate courses in 


ish, 


Fellow ships (Vv 


Languages, 
A fourth 
the 


mance 
Biology. 


opened 


lence 


n aut 


I 


ior adm! 


Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. 
Wilson College for Women. 

Fifty miles south Harrisburgh, Pa., in 

and Valley. Six trains daily Border cli 

n ( scientific, 


vest of yus Cumber- 


ate, avoiding 
orth and special courses of 
l. Music depart- 
Full faculty. 
ollege»B.M. 


gymnasium, 


bleak 


assica 


lege and art scho« 


j 


studies Large n 


ment this 4, independent of free classes 


College course, B.A. and B.S. degrees ; 
Handsome park, large buildings, steam 
observatory, | 


year, 1 


musi 


eat 


iboratories, et 


Re J. Eve 


Pennsylvania, Factoryville. 


Keystone Academy 
A refined scho« me 
Delightful « Pe 


tion 


for 
rfect 
I 


1} 
impus 


M, Le 


Charges moder 


Pennsylvania, Germantown, 
202, 204 and 335 W. Chelten Ave. 

Miss Mary E. Stevens’ School. 
“Appr i’ by Bryn Mawr Coll 


a 
examir held 


Bryn Mawr 
an examiner 
to Vassar 


25th year. 
entrance 


ve ewe 


x 


ations are in the school by 


from the ¢ lege. 


Pennsylvania, Hollidaysburg. 
Hollidaysburg School for Young Women 
and G Phorough instructior Methods adapted to the 
indi o mforts 


rls 
i Location ex- 


Pennsylvania, Lititz. 


The Beck Family School 


for fifteen t ven to 


boys Ir 
year, 


ABR 


Pennsylvania, Ogontz School P. O. 
Ogontz School for Young Women. 


Established in 1 Twenty tes from Vhiladelphia, 
two hours from New York. Opens Sept ] irculars 
and reports apply to Principals. 


min 


Sth 


or ¢ 


Pe -nsylvania, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 
| Cheltenham Military Academy. 


Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 

Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West 

Point. (Trinity and Lehigh University added for ’93~"94.) 
Joun Cavin Rice, Principal. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 Walnut St. 
A Thorough French and English Home School 


for twenty girls. Under the charge of Mme. H. Clere and 

Miss M. L. Peck, both late of St. Agnes’ School, Albany, 
N.Y. French warranted to be spoken in two years, Terms 
| $300 a year. Address Mme, H, Cuierc. 





COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS" 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Germantown. Vermont, Burlington. 


Walnut Lane School. Vermont Episcopal Institute. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 37th year opens Sept. Military Boarding School. Prepares boys for College, 
27th. Academical and college preparatory courses, For circu- tific Schools or Business. Wholesome discipline. M 
lar address Mrs. Tueopora B,. RicHarps, Principal. healthful and beautiful location. ‘Terms $400. Cata 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, H. H. Ross, A.M., Px 


™ 


logue 


incip 
pa 


5 Vermont, Burlington. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut Street. The Bishop Hopkins Hall. 


. ie Nocesé Scho« ‘ Grrls *repares for a 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. eee a ee eee Sens Ser 4 
Thirty-eighth annual session opens on Ox to yber ad, 18 \ . lhe Re I 1s M. Hari Re 
three years’ graded course in Lectures, Clinics and Qu Zz . 
Women admitted, For particulars and circulars address Virginia, Hollins—Located in Valley of Va 
Dr. C. N. Peirce, Dear Hollins Institute 
for 200 ladies 51st Session opens Sept, 1 th, 1896 
Courses in all Languages and Sciences, Music, 
Pennsylvania, Saltsburg tion, 8 male professors, ladies. 1,200 ft 


. . = ine aters nt n scener 

Kiskiminetas Springs School. ene wee, agate Y; 

A College Preparatory School for Boys, offering 

educational advantages. Students prepared for any llege Virginia, Lexington. 

or Scientific School, Special care of health umber limited Virginia llilitary Institute. 
to sixty. Ref., Pres. Patton, Princeton; Pre fiat, Wast Military, Scientific, and Technical Scl 
and Jeff. Write for Catalogue to plied Chemistry and Engineering 

Witson & I altsburg, P month, ex sive ot utfit.. New cadet 


Pennsylvania, Williamsport. Virginia, Salem. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. Roanoke College. 
Both sexes, Regular and Elective Courses ecs 1 Choice of ( 
ferred Fits for College. Music, Art, Modern -_ 
specialties. Steam heat, electric light, home « 
per year, Begins September 4th. Write for cats 
FE. J. Gray, D.D., 1 


Rhode Island, Providence. 
Friends School Virginia, Suffolk. 
for Both Sexes. Founded in 1784. cellent stu- | Suffolk [lilitary Academy. 
ey fa 


dents from 18 States All denominat horough worl A sp 1] Boa ng S 


in English, Science, Classics, Music ‘ did winter climat 
admits to college Address Aux ‘ I uw Ki 


“CHAUTAUQUA. ASSEMBLY FOR 1893. 


LEWIS MILLER, Presipent JOHN H. VINCENT, Cnanceut 


THE FAMOUS SUMMER EDUCATIONAL TONY, 
Half-way between New York # Chicago. 
WORLD’S FAIR TICKETS GOOD FOR STOP-OVER. 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION. 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL nee. OUNEn SCHOOLS. 


Three sessior f two weeks each, Classes in lage Biblical Literat Physical Educ atic 
Literature and Science Instructors from leading a. rican -| Oratory, Manual re iniee Art, Kine dergarte n. 
leges and Universities. Lhe sealant: is thorough and he These classes are we equipped ar 
highest grade The opportunity for observing the 1 vods of | gymnasium affords every facility for th 


prominent professors is in itself of great value. physical education now so much in demand 


Lecture Courses. 


By Prof. Henry Drummond, Prof. H. E. Von Holst, Prof, George H. Palmer, Dr. Richard T. Ely 
Dr. Herrick Johnson, Prof. R. D. Roberts, Dr. W. R. Harper, Dr. Edward Eggleston, Rev. 8S. A. Barnet 
(Toynbee Hall), Mrs. Eliza R. Scidmore. 


Single Addresses and Lectures. 


By Prof. H. E. Von Holst, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Prof. J. 8. Riggs, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinso: 
Kev. Russell H. Conwell, Mrs. Emily H. Miller, Dr, J. M. Buckley, Bishop Alpheus Wilson, Rev. Fran! 
Bristol, Mr. John Temple Graves, Miss Jane Adams, Dr. Edgerton R. Young, and many others 


Music of a High Grade. Refined Entertainments. Varied Recreation. 


During Be past autumn and winter the c mpletion of a sewer system four miles and one-half in length, with chemi 
works, has pi 


Chautauqua in Perfect Sanitary Condition. 


For details of railway arrangements, for catalogues and programs, address 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, 
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as a 





Alabama. 





Jos. Carthel 

J.J. Willett 
ArTaLA. 8S. W. Johnston | 
tinmincuaM. Brown & Brown, 2% 21st St, 
I <ToN, Luther M,. Clements 
CLAYTON George W. Peach 















TUR. John C. Eyster 







EUFAULA W.C. Swanson 






FLORENCE Nathan Parkins 
Fort PAYNE? M. W. Howard 
(JUNTERSVILLE Brown (J. BE.) & Street «OD 








reR Appling & Lamar 
OZARK. Roberts & Martin 
SeLwa. Dawson & Pitts 
SHEFFIELD. Roulhac & Nathan 
TuscaLoosa. Hargrove & Vande Graft 
Wetumpka. H. L. Williams 








Arizona Territory. 







FLAGSTAFF. H. 0. Ross 
Harry Z. Zuck 
Pucenix. Charles F. Ainsworth, 
veson. Barnes & Martin. 
Wititcox. G. W. Baker. 















Arkansas. 





DevaLL'’s Burvrr. J. M. MeClintock 
EUREKA SPRINGS A. Davi 
FORREST CITY Norton & lrewett 
HARRISON. De Roos Bailey 
LAKE VILLAGE 








John C. Connerly 
LitTTLe Rock Atkinson & Engian 

L ‘KE J. E. Gatewood, 

Newport. Jno. W. & Jos. M. Stayton 
Pine Bivrr. J. M. & J. G. Taylor. 
PREscoTT. Tompkins & Greeson 
hichMoxp, L, J. Joyner 















California. 






CoLtvusa, John T 





Harrington 
FRESNO City. George E. Church 
HEALDSBURG, E. M. Norton (City Att'y 
Lo; ANGELES, H. C. Dillon, Phillips Block 
KEpwoop City. Geo. C. Ross 
Riversipe. W. J. Mcintyre (City Attorney 
SAN BERNARDINO. Harris & Gregg 
San Dizrco. Wm. H. Fuller (City Att'y 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
W. R. Daingerfield, 08 California St 
John B. Harmon, 405 Montgomery St 













Jas. A. Waymire, 76 and 78 Chronicle Bldg 
Ukian, 8. C. Poage. 
VENTURA. W. E. Shepherd. 










Colorado. 


ASPEN. W. W. Cooley. 
BOULDER. Chas. M. Campbell, 
BRECKENRIDGE, A. Barton Hough. 






LAWYERS 


e Every Lawyer whose name is 
in the following list has been recommended 
member of the bar in 

ing and worthy of confidence. 


Buena Vista. C.8. Libby. 
CoLoRADO Springs. Henry M. Blackmer 
Cortez. Chauncey W. Blackmer. 
CrEEDE. Albert L. Moses 
DENVER 

Buford & Griffith, 1122 16th St. 

F. C. Goudy, P. O. Box 144 
S. Redd, 519 Equitable Bidg 
Duranco. Charles A. Johnson 

J. L. Russell 

FAIRPLAY M. S. Bailey 
Fort Cotuis. Frank J. Annis. 


GLENW p Sprinecs. Edward T. Tay! 





GRAND JUNCTION W.S. Wallace 
Monte Vista. ©. M. Corlett 
MoxtTrose. 8S. S. Shermar 
TeLLvuRipg. W.H. Gabbert 
TRintpap. John A. Gordon 


Connecticut. 


BiewIxncHamM. Daniel E. McMahon 
BRISTOL J n J. Jenning 
CLINTONVILLE Db. L. Clinton 
DANBURY E. CC. Dempsey 
GREENWICH. Heusted W. R. Hoyt 
HARTFORD 
Chamberlin, White & Mills SS Mair 
Hyde & J 





lyn, 11 Central R 
Lewis Sperry 

LITCHFIELD. Elbert P. Roberts 

MANCHESTER. ©) rn. W 

MIDDLETOWN D. J. Donahue 

New PRITAIN Philip J. Markley 

New HAVEN 


Burton Mansfield, 2&4 Law hamb 


Samuel A. York Church St 
New LONDON Tra Waller 
NORWALK J. Belden Hurlbutt 
Norwich. W 
SALISBURY. Donald T. Warner 
SovuTHineTon. M. H. He 
SouTH MANCHESTER. Chas. R. H 
SoutTH NoRWALK. John H. Light 
STAMFORD. Julius B. Curtis, 97 Maine St 

James H. Olmstea 
WALLINGFORD. Leverett M. Hubbard 
WILLIMantTic. Geo. W. Melony 


Delaware. 


SeaFrorp. FE. L. Martin, 


District of Columbia. 


W ASHINGTON 





‘alderon Carlisle, Fendall Law Bldg 
James L. Pugh, 612 F St. N. W. 


Florida. 


Bartow. J. W. Brady. 

GREEN Cove Sprines. P. C. Fisher. 
JACKSONVILLE. Fletcher & Wurts 
Kissmumex. E. D. Beggs. 


ir 





stand- 


good 

















LeessurG. J. B. Gaines, 

OcaLA. Sam’l F. Marshall 
ORLANIX William H. Jewell 
PALATKA Rk. W.& W.M 





PensacoLta. Blount & Bloun 
SYLVAN Lake. Thomas F. Wilson 


TALLAHASSER. R. W. Williams 
TAMPA, Sparkman & Sparkman 








Georgia. 
AMERI FE. D. Ship; 
ATI T N. J. Hammot 


Garrett & Neufville 


AueusTA. Leonard Phinizy, 13 Law Range. 


‘ wILi Sm e & Twitty 
OLUMBL McNe & Levy 

I nton & MeMichae 
EASTMAN. De Lacy & Bishop 
Fort VALLEY W. H. Harris 
LaGranoce. J.H. Pitman 
Macon, Thomas B. West 


W. B. Willingham. 
Marietta. Clay & Blair 
MONRO! B. 8. Walker 
Romi J. W. Ewing. 
Du Bignon & Chisholm 
TALLA! sa. A. 1. Head 
HOMASVILLE. Macintyre & MacIntyre 
Tox \ Louis Davis 
V ALD TA DD. ¢ Ashley 


ASHINGTON W. M. & M. P.. Reese 


ycross. John C, McDonald, 
Idaho. 
ISK CITY Brumback 
I Mal Johnson, 
Ca NEI M n & Rice 
HAILeY 8S. C. Kingsbury 


LEWISTON. Ja 
MALAD CITy Stone & Evans 
Montrevier. FE. E. Chalmers 







Illinois. 


A LEM James M. Brock 
ArcoLa. D. W. Hamilton. 
BELLEVILLE. James M. Dill 
CARTHAGE. George Edmunds 
CHAMPAIGN. J. L. Ray 
Curcaco. Robert R. Baldwin, 8 La Salle St 
Bracken & Ayres, 616 Chamber of Com 
merce Bldg. 
Jos. H. Defrees, 98 Owings Bldg. 
Lothrop 8. Hod 9% Portland Blk 
Johnson, Herring & Brooke, 184 Dearborn 
St. 


Thornton & Chancellor, 143 and 145 La 











Salle St. 
William Vocke, 522 Opera House Bidg. 
Weaver & Haines, 1205 Ashland Block. 
Silas S. Willard, 80 Dearborn St. 
Edward §, Elliott, Home Insurance Bldg. 


DaxviLz. E. R. BE. Kimbrough. 

* Penwell & Lindley. 
DeELavay. Henry P. Jones 
Errincuam. Henry B. Kepley. 
EVANSTON. F. R. Grover. 
Farmer City. George W. Herrick 
Ga.essure. T. L. McGirr 
GE 00. Dunham & Foster. 
Hitissoro. William A. Howett 
Jourt. Benjamin Olin 
KANKAKEE. E. E. Day. 
La SALLE. ©’Conor, Duncan & Eckels. 
Matrooxn. Emery Andrews 
Mourne. Browning & Entrikin 
Mr. Carrow. C. L. Hostetter. 
Mr. Vernon. C. H. Patton 
Nauvoo. Geo. Alex. Ritter. 
Ortawa. Rector C. Hitt 

= Silas Hardy Strawn 
Prorta. H. W. Wells. 
PINCKNEYVILLE. W. K. Murphy 
PITTSFIELD. Loocy & Bush 
Piano. E. W. Faxon 
Quincy. Carter, Govert & Pay 
Rockrorp. R. K. Welsh 
Sparta. Thos. F. Alexander: 
SPRINGFIELD. FE. L. Chapin 

. Charles Philo Kane. 

Vienna. P. T. Chapman 


~ Indiana. 


ALBION (Noble Co.). H.G. Zimmerman 

Box 38. 
Attica. Will B. Reed 
BLUFFTON. John O’Brien 
ROONVILLE. Handy & Armstrong. 
COLUMBIA CITY Thos. Kk. Marshall. 
Fr. Wayne. Jas. M. Barrett 
FRANKFORT 
GREENFIELD. Marsh & Cook 
HamMonn. A. F. Knotts 
Hunxtincton. C. W. Watkin 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Chas. E. Barrett, 4 EB. Market St 
JEFFERSONVILLE. Burtt & Taggart 
Kokom 
La Fayette. Coffroth & Coffroth 

> Geo. J. Eacock 

LEAVENWORTH. John H. Weather 
LEBANON. Chas. M. Zion 
MONTICELLO. Truman F. Palmer 
Muncie. Jas. N. Templer & Son 
PLymovuTH. K. B. Oglesbee 
Princeton. C. A. Buskerk 
RENSSELAER. Mordecai F. Chilcot« 
RIcHMOND. R. A. Jackson 
Sout Benp. O.M. Cunningham (City Att’s 
TERRE Havre. 8. B. Davis 
VALPARAIS« A. D. Bartholomew 
Wasnincton. C. K. Thory 
WINAMA Nye & Nye 
WINCHESTER. Watson & Watson 


Joseph C, Suit 


James O’Brien 


Indian Territory. 


MuscoecEE. Shepard & Shepard 

7 John Watkins 
SowTH MCALESTER. Lester & Arnot« 
Vinita. W. H. Kornegay 


lowa. 


Ames. George A. Underwood 
ATLANTIC. Willard & Willard. 
AUDUBON. A. F. Armstrong 
BURLINGTON, Smyth, Rumple & Lake 
CARROLL. M. W. Beach 
CEDAR Rapips. Cooper & Crissman 
Curmtox. Young & Young 
Corxinc. Horace M. Towne: 
Corrponx. H. K. Evans 

= Hart & Poston. 
Counci, BLuF¥s, Wright & Baldwin 


LAWYERS 


Cresco. John McCook. 
CrEsTON. James G. Bull. 
DAVENPORT. Ira R. Tabor. 
Des Moines. Hume & Dawson. 
DusvaguE. Wm. Graham. 
DunLap. Charles Mackenzie. 
Fort DopGEe. James Martin. 

- Yeoman & Kenyon. 
GRINNELL. Haines & Lyman 
HumpBoLpr. G. H. Shellenberger. 
INDEPENDENCE. Lake & Harmon. 
JEFFERSON. J. A. Henderson. 
KiInGsLEY. J. A Dewey. 
MaQuoKeEtTa. 8. D. Lyman. 
MONTEZUMA. J. W. Carr. 
ORANGE City. L. Van Olst, 
OsaGE. Eaton & Clyde 
OSKALOOSA. L. C. Blanchard 
oro, F. H. Cutting 
OTTUMWA. McElroy & Roberte 
Paviurna. H. H. Crow 
Rock Rapips. Koach & Ramsey. 
RocKWELL City. M. W. Frick 
Sac Crry. W.H. Hart 
SI x CITY Edwin J. Stason 
WaTERLOo. C. W. Mullan 
Weaster City. Wesley Martin. 
West Liperty. E. C. Nichols 


Kansas. 


A BILEN} John H. Mahan 

Auma. J. F. Peffer 

ANTHONY J. P. Grove 

ARKANSAS CrTy. Wim. Theophilus 


ATrcuison. Henry Elliston, 49 Commervial 


St 
W.W.& W. F. Guthrie 
CHEROKER. Edwin A. Perry 
CLAY CENTER. C. C. Coleman 
COUNCIL GROVE Geo. [. Morehy 
Att'y 
C. E. Lobdell 
City. Whitelaw & Moffett 
J. G. Hutchinson 
Thos. N. Sedgwick 
REKA. Thomas L. Davis 
D. F. Campbell, P.O. Box 14 
b. F. Cates 
Wm. F. Sapp. 
GARDEN CITY Milton Brown 
GoopLaxp. Hoyt Andrews 
ays Crry. A. D. Gilkeson 
livrcnmson. John W. Roberts 
Jewett City. J.C. Postlethwait« 
JOHNSON CITY 4. B. Reeves 
Junction Crry. John O. Marshal 
KINGMAY Gillett Bros. & C« 
La Crosse. Andrews & Anderson 
LAWRENCT 4. G. Hager 
LEAVENWorRTH. C. F. W. Dassler 
William C. Hook 
LYONS J. W. Brinckerhoff 
MINNEAPOLIS, Chipman & Maltby 
Newton. Ady, Peters & Nicholson 
OSKALOOSA. Marshall Gephart 
Osweeo. F. H. Atchinson 
PHILLIPssuURG. RK. Frank Stinson 
ST. Joun. Rose & Rose 
Seneca. Wells & Wells. 
TOPEK 4 
Deyuthitt, Jones & Mason, Bank of Topeka 
lige 
hitcomb & Whitcomb 
WrsrieLp. Ed. L. Peckham. 


Kentucky. 


Aveusta. George Doniphan 
BOONEVILLE. James M. Sebastian 
BowLiInc GREEN, W. W. Mansfield. 
CATLETTSBURG. Moore & Everett. 
Covinetos. Chas. H. Fisk 

Dixon. F. M. Baker. 
FLEMINGSBURG, W.G. Dearing, 
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FRANKLIN. Leander G. Pope, 
FuLtox. J.C. Flournoy. 
GEORGETOWN. H. P. Montgomery. 
HAWESVILLE. Edward E. Kelly. 
HOPKINSVILLE. Wood & Bell. 
LOUISVILLE 

Geo. B. Eastin, 33 & 34 Bull Block. 

Chas. 8S. Grubbs, 216 Fifth St 

Cc, B. Seymour, 420 Center St 

Isaac T. Woodson 
MORGANFIELD, Allen & Hughes, 
PaRIs. Geo. C, Lockhart 
SHELBYVILLE. L. C. Willis. 
Wickurre. Z. W. Bugg & Son 
WILLIAMSTOWN. D.S. Clay. 


Louisiana. 


BELLEVUE J. A. Snider 
CLixntox., W. F. Kernan 
FRANKLIN. Foster & Mentz. 
Houma. L. F. Suthon 
NEW ORLEANS 

Bayne, Denegre & Bayne, 33 and 35 Car 

ondelet St 

Harry H. Hall, 173 Common St 
OPELOUSAS. Estilette & Dupre 
ST. BERNARD Albert Estopinal, Jr 
SHREVEPORT. Montfort 8. Jones (City Att'y 
THiBopaux, Clay Knobloch & Son. 


Maine. 


Mapisox, C.0O. Small 

Monson. J. F. Sprague 

PORTLAND. Locke & Locke 

So. NORRIDGEWOcK. Chas. A. Harrington 


Maryland. 


ANNAPOLIS. Frank H. Stockett, Jr 
DALTIMORE 

Thos. 8S. Hodson, 6 Lexington St., F 

Henry Stockbridge & Son, 313 St. Paul St 

Am. Stevenson A. Williams 

ad John 5S. Young 
CampripGr. John R. Pattison 
CHESTERTOWN, Ja: .es Alfred Pearce 
CUMBERLAND. R. R. Hendersor 
EASTON Gibson & Carringto: 
FREDERICK CiTy. William Wilcoxon 
HAGERSTOWN. J. A. Mason 
Havre pe Grace. P. L. Hopper 
SALISBURY Thomas Humphreys 
Towson. James J. Lindsay 
UPPER MARLBOR« Richard E. Brandt. 


Massachusetts. 


AMESBURY. Jacob T. Choate 
ATHOL, G W. Hort 
AYER George J, Burns 
Boston. 

John Tl. Casey (Notary Public 

Court-House 

FE. M. Johnson, 113 Devonshire St 

Louis C. Southard, 27 School St 
GLoUCESTER. Charles A. Russell. 
Hotyoke. A. L. Green. 
LAWRENCE 

Chas. A. De Courcy & Walter Coulson 
LOWELL. John J. Pickman 
MARLBOROUGH. James W. McDonald 
NoRTHAMPTON. David Hill 
ORANGE. Edward Bicknell. 
Sovrupripce. J. C. F. Wheelock. 
Sourn FRAMINGHAM. John M. Merriam 
SPRINGFIELD. Edward A. Baker, 455 Main St 

= Timothy M Brown. 

Tavuntox. Frank P. Lincoln. 
WestsoroveH. Joshua E, Beeman. 





Michigan. 


ADRIAN. Norman Geddes. 
ALLEGAN. W.B. Williams & Son. 
CLARE. John Giberson 
CoLpWATER. Chas. N. Legg. 
Raton Rapiws. John M. Corbin, 
USCANABA, George Gallup (City Att'y) 
= John Power. 

Evart. Chas. F. Stout. 
FENNVILLE. Theo. Wade. 
FREMONT. L. A. Miller. 
GAYLORD. A. A. Crane, 
GLADSTONE. Chas. E, Mason. 
GRAND RAPIDS 

Butterfield & Keeney. 

C. H. Gleason, 53 Pearl St. 


KALAMAZOO 

William Shakespeare, 202 
Lake City. F. O, Gaffney. 
E. C, Chapin. 
8. L, Kilbourne, 


LANSING 


ox. C. G. Wing. 

PLEASANT. Russell & Sheldon. 
Manistee. Geo. 8S. Hilliker. 
Marqguetre. George P. Brown. 
MuskEeGon. H. L. Delano 
Owosso. W. M. Kilpatrick 
OxForD, Geo, O. Kinsman, 
Paw Paw. Geo. E. Breck 
Petoskey. C.J. Pailthorp. 
Wood & Joslin, West Side. 
Forrest & McCutcheon 
Tecumsen. Charles Burridge. 
TRAVERSE Crry. Covell & Gilbert 
YPSILANTI 

Darwin C. Griffen, 10 S. Huron St. 


SAGINAW 


Minnesota. 


Apa. W. W. Calkins 

ADRIAN. Norman Geddes, 

AN E. Hammons. 
Benson. Sanford H. Hudson. 
Cl ET Alpheus Woodward. 


CROOKSTON Miller & Foote. 


1-8 Chamber of Comine 


321 Chamber of Com 


IH. Schellbach, 
A. Lindbergh 


jarrigues, 309 Kasota BI’k, 

La lwlw N. Y. Life Building. 

evi L. la wake, 417 Boston Block. 
MONTEVIDES J.O. TMaugiand,. 


MONTICELI James C. Tarbox, 


i RHEAD. W. I. Douglas. 
PernamM. M. J. Daly 
STON. H. I. Wells 
op FaLus. M. M. Madigan. 
Db. W. Bruckart. 


ing & Ewing, 610 Manhattan Bidg. 


Goodenow & Stanton, Gilfillian | 


Frank Willson 
WARREN A. Grindelan. 
West DuLutu. D. M. Devore, 
Wititmar. J. F. Hilscher. 
Winona. Berry & Morey. 


Mississippi. 


ABERDEEN. George C. Paine. 
BROOKHAVEN. RK. Il. Thompson, 
Canton, W.H. Powell. 
Friak’s Point. D. A. Scott. 
GREEN WOO! Jas. K. Vardaman, 
GRENADA. KR. Horton. 
HAZLEHURST. George 8. Dodds, 
> J.S. Sexton. 
INDIANOLA. Thos. R. Baird, 
Jackson. E. E. Baldwin, 


LAWYERS 


Macon. Thomas J. O’Neill. 
Meripi1aN. Cochran & Bozeman. 
OxForp. W. A. Roane, 

Port Gisson. E. 8. & J. T. Drake, 
Raymonp. J. K. McNeely. 
ROSEDALE. Chas. Scott, 

SaRpis. J.B. Boothe. 

TUPELO, Clarke & Clarke. 
VAIDEN. Monroe McClurg, 
Winona. Somerville & McLean. 
Yazoo City. A.M. Harlow. 


Missouri. 


ALBANY. C.S. Lockwood 
APPLETON City. W. W. Chapel. 
Bismarck. D. L. Rivers. 
BOWLING GREEN. E. W. Major 
CAMERON. Thos. E. Turney 
DONIPHAN. J.C. Sheppard, 
FARMINGTON. Martin L. Chardy. 
FREDERICKTOWN. B Cahoon 
HARRISONVILLE. William L. Jarrott 
Jackson. Linus Sanford. 
KaHoKa. C.T. Llewellyn 
KANSAS CITY 
Brown, Chapman & Brown, Heist Bldg 
Frank Titus, 509 N. Y. Life Ins. Bldg 
KIRKSVILLE. H. F. Millan 
LamaR. H.C. Timmonds, 
Macon, Wm. I. Beach. 
MARYVILLE. Ira K. Alderman. 
Paris. Temple B. Robinson. 
PLATTE City. A. D. Burnes 
PorLaR BiurF. J. Perry Johnson, 
ROCKPORT. Malcolm McKilloy; 
Routta, Corse & Baker. 
St. Joseru. O. E. Rumer 
St. Louis 
Chas. Claflin Allen, 417 Pine Street. 
Douglas & Scudder, 417 Olive St 
Everett W. Pattison, Odd Fellows Bld 
J. K. Skinker, 417 Olive St 
Seneca N. Taylo: ay & Locust St 
Sepauia. Bothwell & Jaynes 
SPRINGFIELD. M. C, Smith, Lock Box 68 
STEELVILLE. E. A. Pinnell. 
TaRKIO, C. R. Barrow 
West PLains. James Orchard. 


Montana. 


CasTLE. L. Peavy. 
COLUMBIA FALLS. Arthur Y. Lindsey 
DILLON. Henri J. Burieig! 
GREAT Fats. H. P. Rolfe 
HELENA. M. Bullard, 
KALISPELL. Sanford & Grubb 
MILes City. C. R. Middleton. 
MissouLa. Thos. C. Marshall. 
“ Woody, Webster & Wood 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, Max Watermatr 


Nebraska. 


Atma. C. C. Flansburg. 
ARAPAHOE. John H. Mooney. 
AvuRorRA. John A. Whitmore 
BLOOMFIELD. J. B. Lucas 
CHADRON. Spargur & Fisher 
CRETE. James W. Dawes. 

ws Fayette I. Foss. 
Creicuton. J. H. Berryman. 
CULBERTSON. L. H. Blackledge 
FarrmMont. John Barsby 
FREMONT. Frick, Dolezal & Stinson 
GREELEY CENTER. T. J. Doyle. 
HARVARD. Thomas H. Matters, 
Hrsron. C. L. Richards. 
KENESAW. 8. H. Smith 
Lincotn, Abbott, Selleck & Lane, Burr’ 

Block, 
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ES 
MapRID. J. M. Hutchins. 
NEBRASKA CITY, 
M. L. Hayward, 404 Second Ave. 
NELIGH. N,. D. Jackson, 
NorFOLK. H, D. Kelly. 
Mapes & Licey. 
NortuH PLatre. RK. F. Forrest. 
OMAHA W. A. DeBord, New York Life 
Building. 
Montgomery, Charlton & Hall, N 
York Life Bldg. 
O’Nert. H. M, Uttley. 
PLaTTsmouTH. A. N, Sullivan. 
RUSHVILLE. W. H. Westover 
Superior. W. F. Buck. 
Sctton. E. E. Hairgrove. 
TEKAMAH. Chas. T. Dickinson. 
Wanoo. L. E. Gruver. 
Wrerine Water, J. H. Haldemann. 
West Pornt. Uriah Bruner 
WILBER. 8S. 8. Alley 
York. Merton Meeker 


Nevada. 


Vireinia City. W. E. F. Deal. 


New Hampshire. 


FRANKLIN. James E. Barnard. 
/REAT FALLS. William F. Russell. 
WARNER 4. P. Davis 


New Jersey. 


ASBURY ParRK. R. T. & W. B. Stout. 
AMDEN, 
Herbert A. Drake, 127 Market St. 
Thomas E. French, 106 Market St 
APE MAY. Herbert W. Edmunds. 
ELIZABETH. Frank Bergen, 68 Broad St. 
FREEHOLD. Frank I’. McDermott, 
HIGHTSTOWN. Samuel Mount Schanck. 
JER City. John C. Inwright, 76 Mont- 
gomery St 
H. O. Newcomb. 
Edwin B. Goodell 
MORRISTOWN. Geo, W. Jenkins. 


MILLVILLE 
MONTCLAI 


Guy Minton. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. James H. Van Cleef, 
Geo. P. Rust (City Att'y). 

John H. Reynolds, 1194 Wash 

ington St. 
PRINCETON. Fergus A. Dennis, 132 Nassau St. 
Rep BANK. Appiegate & Hope 
SaLEM. Wm, T. Ililliard, 99 Market St 
SOMERVILLE. Alvah A. Clark. 
TRENTON. W.M Lanning,111 E. StateSt. 

- Linton Satterthwait 


wi RRIDGE. Ephraim Cutter. 


New [lexico Territory. 


ALBUQUERQUE. Bernard S. Rodey, 
Demina. 8. M. Ashenfelter 
1s CrucEs, 8. B. Newcomb. 
1s VeGas. Johnson & Jones 
Columbus Moise. 
SanTA FE. T Catron. 
Waite Oaks. John Y. Hewitt. 


New York. 


ALBANY. George M. True, 25 North Pearl St, 
ALBION. Pearl Coann. 
AMSTERDAM, 

Chas. 8. Nisbet, First Nat. Bank Bldg, 
BALLSTON Spa. James L. Scott. 





Batu. Reuben Robie Lyon. 

Brockport. T.8. Dean. 

BROOKLYN. Moffett & Kramer, 894 B’way. 

BurraLto. J. R. Anderson, 19 Builders’ Ex- 
change. 

CANISTEO. Eli Soule. 

CarTHace. W.B. Van Allen. 

CaTraravueus. J. M. Wilson. 

CORNING. Spencer & Mills. 

Dayton, W. 58. Thrasher. 

Far Rockaway. Edmund J. Healy. 

Fivsuine. John J. Trapp. 

Fur Piper & Rice. 

GLeNns Fatts. Adam Armstrong, Jr. 

JOSsHEN. Bacon & Merritt. 

Aoosick Fats. Geo. E. & H. J. Greene. 

InviINGTON. John Harvey. 

Jamaica. John Fleming. 

Jounstown. Andrew J, Nellis. 

KINGSTON. 

F. L. & A. B. Westbrook, 39 John St 
MARATHON. Henry E. Wilson 
MAYVILLE. A. A. Van Dusen, 
MippLetTown, Dill & Cox. 
MORRISVILLE. J. A. Johnson. 

New York. 

Ellison, Gill & Porteous, 229 Broadway. 

James E. Heath, 62 Wall St. 

M.S. & 1. 8. Isaacs, 115 Broadway. 

Camillus G. Kidder, 32 Nassau St 

Adolph L. Sanger, 115 Broadway. 

Theodore R. Shear, Drexel Bidg. 
Norwich. Henry E. Randall. 
PLATTSBURGH. Riley & Hagar. 
POUGHKEEPSIE. 

John H. Millard, 52 Market St. 
Putaski, 8. C. Huntington & Son, 
RANDOLPH, Wm. H. Henderson. 
ROCHESTER. 

Charles M. Allen, 309 Powers Bldg. 
Rome. 

A. Delos Kneeland, 1183 W. Dominick St. 
RovuseEs Port. James B. Stearns. 
SALAMANCA. James G. Johnson. 
SARATOGA SPRincs. Edgar T. Brackett. 
SKANEATELES. ©. K. Milford. 

Sopus. M. M. Kelly 

TARRYTOWN. Geo. C. Andrews. 
THERESA. D. Bearup. 

Urica. Geo. C. Morehouse, City Hall. 
Wattor. Sam’! H. Fancher. 
WATERLOO. Frederick L. Manning. 


North Carolina. 


ASHEVILLE. W. W. Jones. 
CHARLOTTE. Edwin T. Cansler,. 
FAYETTEVILLE. N. A. Sinclair. 
FRANKLINTON. Needham Y. Gulley 
GREENSBOROUGH. Wm. P. Bynum, Jr. 
HENDERSON. Pittman & Shaw. 
Hic Port. Edwin D. Steele. 
Jackson. B.S. Gay. 

LEXINGTON. Emery E. Raper. 
Monror. Robert B. Redwine. 
RALEIGH. Robt. O. Burton, 
SHELBY. Geo, A. Frick, 
WARRENTON. Cook & Polk. 
Wasninoeton. John H. Small. 
Winston. Eller & Starbuck, 


iorth Dakota. 


Dickinson. Leslie A. Simpson. 
ENDERLIN. Ed. Pierce. 

FarGco, Spalding & Phelps. 
GrRanb Forks. Bangs & Fisk. 
JAMESTOWN. Lewis T. Hamilton. 
Minot. C. E. Gregory. 

Ruesy. E. A. Magione, 

Vatiey City. Frank J. Young. 
WHEATLAND. Chas. E. Stowers. 
WitLow Crry, See Rugby. 
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Ohio. 


Akron. Otis & Otis. 
BELLAIRE. Gallaher & Woodbridge. 
BELLEFONTAINE. Howenstine & Huston 
Bucyrus. F.8. Monnett, 
CANAL WINCHESTER. W. H. Lane 
CanToN, Miller & Pomerene. 
CARROLLTON. Blythe & McDonald 
CHARDON, Metcalfe & King. 
CINCINNATL 

W. P. Biddle, 4th & Main Sts. 

J. William Johnson, Chamber of Com 

merce Bldg 

W. H. Mackoy, United Bank Bldg. 
CLEVELAND. 

W. E. Ambler, 263 The Arcade. 

Kerruish, Chapman & Kerruish, 1011 So- 

ciety for Savings 

CoLtumeus. J.T. Holmes 
Conneaut. Allen M. Cox. 
DAYTON 

J. A. Wortman, Callahan Bank Bidg 
DeFIANck. Benjamin B. Kingsbury. 
De Grarr. Huston & Huston. 
Fostoria. 

A. J. Stackhouse, 12444 8. Main St 
Hupson. M. C. Read, 
InonTON, Henry 8. Neal. 
MANSFIELD. W. L. Sewell 
MippLetown. B. Harwitz. 
Mr. Vernon. H. H. & R. M. Greer 
New CARLISLE. Rannells & Swadner. 
NortH Batiwore. ©. R. Dean, 
Ortawa. Krauss & Eastman, 
RAVENNA. H. L. Beatty, 18 Riddle Block. 
Rirtey. W. D. Young. 
Sanpusky. H. L. Peeke, 5 Cooke's Bidg 
SPRINGFIELD. Wm. H. Griffiths 
WaPakKONETA, Layton & Stueve. 
Wetuetos. J. H. Dickson 
WeListon. M.T. Vanpelt. 
WiMineTor. Telfair & Telfair. 
Xenta. H.C. Armstrong 
Younestown. A. O. Fording 
ZANESVILLE. Munson & Adams 


Oklahoma Territory. 


GuTarir. Bierer & Cotteral 
™ Lowe & Huston 
Oxcanoma City. Henry H. Howard. 


Oregon. 


Astoria. Chas. H. Page, P.O. Box 99, 
GRANTS Pass. Robert G. Smith. 
La GranpkE. J. D, Slater, 
PENDLETON. Hailey & Lowel. 
PORTLAND. W. W. Thayer. 

” Wallace McCamant., 


Pennsylvania. 


ALLENTOWN. James L. Schaadt, 
ASHLAND, J. F. Minogue. 
BLoomssurG. Grant Herring. 
BRADFORD. Jack & Roberts. 
Rutter. T. C. Campbell. 

M. B. MeBride. 
Crarion. W. A. Hindman, 
CoaLport. Alonzo P. MacLeod, 
DANVILLE. R.S. Ammerman, 
Du Bors. Arthur L. Cole. 
EBENSBURG. M. D. Kittell. 
Erte. 8. A. Davenport. 
GetryspurG. H. K. Sloan. 
GREENSBURG. Eicher & Byers. | 
InpIANA. H. K. Sloan. 
Jounstown. H. W. Storey, 71 Napoleon St. | 

| 


| 
| 
| 


Kank, A. P. Huey. 

Lesanon. J. FP. 8. Gobin. 
Lewistown. F. W. Culbertson. 
McKeesport. W. A. Applegate. 
MEADVILLE. Pearson Church. 
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MecnayicspurcH. Wm. Penn Lloyd. 
NANTICOKE. A. E. Chapin. 
New BLoomFIELD. W.N. Seibert. 
New CasTLe. W. H. Falls. 
Newtown. Geo. A. Jenks. 
NORRISTOWN, Isaac Chiam. 
Om Crry, Jeeeph McSweeney. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Warren G. Griffith, 401-6 Drexel Bldg. 
Edward Fenno Hoffman, 715 Drexel Bld 
Shriver, Bartlett & Co., 433-5-7 Chestn 


Kinley J. Tener, 441 Chestnut 8t. 
PITTSBURGH. 

Marshall Brown, 157 Fourth Ave. 

John A. Emery, 131 Fifth Ave. 

Samuel J. Graham, 150 Fourth Ave. 

William Scott, 100 Diamond St. 
PUNXSUTAWNEY,. W. W. Winslow, 
Reapinc. John H. Rothermel. 
RipGeway. N.T. Arnold. 
Sr. Marys. Wimmer & Wimmer. 
Sairrenssursc. J. A.C. McCune. 
Sunsury. 8. P. Wolverton. 
TARENTUM. Wm. M. Price 
TiTuSsVILLE. Geo, A. Chase. 
Troy. Rockwell & Mitchell. 
TYRONE. James F. Riddle. 
Uniontown. Edward Campbell. 

“ George M. Hosack. 

WarRREN. W. M. Lindsay. 
WasHrD ox, Boyd & E, E. Crumrine,. 
WaYNesporno. Charles Walter 
WELLSBORO. David Cameron 
West CHESTER. Monaghan & Hause. 
WESTFIELD. D. W. Baldwin. 

ad Cc, W. Beach. 
WILKEs BARRE. A. KR. Brundage 
WILLIAMSPORT, T. M.B. Hicks 


Rhode Island. 


NEWPORT. 

Wm. P. Sheffield, Jr., 223 Thames St. 
PROVIDENCE 

James Tillinghast, 12 8. Main St. 
WESTERLY. Charles Perrin. 


South Carolina. 


ANDERSON. J. L. Tribble. 
BaRNWeLL. J. B. Burkhalter. 
BLACKVILLE. Laurie T, Izlar. 
CHARLESTON. Mordecai & Gadsden. 
* Smythe & Lee. 
CHESTER. Hemphill & Hemphill. 
DENMARK, 8. G. Mayfield. 
GREENVILLE. Cothran, Wells, Ansel & Cot! 
ran, 
LavrensC. H. W. H. Martin 
Marion. Johnson & Johnson 
ORANGEBURG, I. W. Bowman, 
RmGEWAaY. R.A. Meares. 
SPARTANBURG. Stanyarne Wilson. 
SumTer. R. O. Purdy. 
Winnsboro. A. S. & W. D. Douglass, 


South Dakota. 


ABERDEEN. C. N. Harris. 

- John H. Perry. 
Seeley & Mazon. 
BeresrorpD. A. F. Crandall. 
BRookincs. Mathews & Murphy. 
CiaRK. 8. A. Keenan. 
DEADWOOD, Martin & Mason. 
Hor Springs. G. M. Cleveland. 
Howarp. C, A. Crissey. 

Leap. Wm. A. Rinehart. 
MiILLBANK, John W., Bell. 
MITCHELL, Dillon & Preston, 
Parker. Fred H, Dirst‘ne. 
Prerse, Edwin Greene. 

@ H. R. Horner. 
Rapip Crry. Edmund Smith, 
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Satem. E. H. Wilson. 

sioux Fats. Bailey & Voorhees. 
- - J. M. Donovan. 

VerMILLION. Jared Runyan. 

YaNKTON. Frank E, Warrick. 


Tennessee. 


CuaTTanooea. A. C, Downs. 
DyerssuRG. 8. R. Latta. 
HARRIMAN. R RB, Cassell. 
KNOXVILLE. Taylor & Roberts. 
MEMPHIS 
Wm. M. Randolph & Sons, Randolph 
Bldg. 
NASHVILLE. 
W. L. Granbery, 4 Noel Block. 
John Ruhm 
D. F. Wilkin & Chamberlain, Vander 
bilt Law Building 
Sumner A. Wilson, 313 N. Cherry St 
SOMERVILLE. H.C. Moorman 
TRENTON. Neil & Deason 
Troy. James G. Smith & Son. 
Union City. Moore & Wells 


Texas. 


ALBANY. Theodore Mack 
AMARILLO. J. W. Link 
Austin. Z. T. Fulmore. 
J. L. Peeler, 
as W. von Rosenberg, Box 844. 
BELLVILLE. Martin M. Kenney. 
BowlE Thomas & McDonald 
Brapy. F. M. Newman. 
BrowNwoop. R. P. Connor 
CAMERON. Henderson & Streetman. 
CLARKSVILLE. E. 8. Chambers 
CLEBURNE 
Crane (M. M.) & Ramsey (W. F.). 
Curro. Baker & Summers 
DaLLas. Crawford & Crawford. 
Denton. Jagoe & Ponder. 
” L. Fulton. 
Et Paso, W. B. Merchant 
Fort Worth. Wynne, McCart & Booty. 
GALVESTON, Mann & Baker. 
GATESVILLE. M.S. Duffin. 
Gippines, 1. H. Bowers, 
GREENVILLE. J. E. Gilbert. 
HENRIETTA. R. D. Welborne. 
HILLsBoRO, Tarlton & Morrow, 
JACKSBORO, Thos. D. Sporer. 
Jerrerson, W, T. Armistead. 
KERRVILLE. Chas, J. Gillespie. 
LAREDO. H. G. Dickinson. 
LLANO. E. J. Darden, 
LONGVIEW. Otho F. Lane. 
Lutine. Cross (F. C.) & Barnhill (E. F.). 
McKINNEY. DeArmond & Church. 
7 Smith & Evans. 
Mason. W.L. Hall. 
MT. PLEASANT. Geo. F. Conly. 
ORANGE. OC. A. Teagle. 
ROCKDALE. H. C. Grayson. 
SAN ANTONIO. Solon Stewart. 
SAN Marcos. W. O. Hutchison. 
SHERMAN, Dillard & Muse. 
TYLer. John M. Duncan. 
Uvatpr. J. P. Cranke. 
VERNON. H. Clay Thompson. 
= James R. Talbert. 
Waco. Scarborough & Rogers. 
Wore City, N, F, Tidwell. 


Utah Territory. 


Box ELpER. Jones & Jones. 
Provo. E, A. Wedgwood. 
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SaLT Lake City. Theodore Burmester. 
¢ Shepard, Cherry & Shepard. 


¢ Charles 8. Varian. 


Vermont. 


BARTON LANDING. Orlo H. Austin. 
BaRRE. John W.Gordon,Gordon’s Block. 
BELLOWS Fais. H. D. Ryder. 
LupLow. W. W. Stickney. 

MONTPELIER. T. J. Deavitt. 
NORTHFIELD. Frank Plumley 


Virginia. 


Bic Stork GaP. Mathews & Maynor. 
CHRISTIANSBURG. Phiegar & Johnson 
CULPEPER. Rixey & Barbour. 
FREDERICKSBURG. Marye & Fitzhugh 
FRONT Royal H. H. Downing 
GOOCHLAND. Andrew K. Leake. 
GORDONSVILLE. W. Clarence Damron 
LAWRENCEVILLE. N. 8. Turnbull 
LyncusurG. James E. Edmunds. 
Mount Jackson. L. Triplett, Jr. 
NORFOLK. Joseph T. Allyn. 
Walke & Old. 
White & Garnett, P.O, Box 665 
PuLASKL T. L. Massie 
RICHMOND 
Courtney & Patterson, Goddin Hall 
Wm. I’. De Saussure, 1103 E. Main St 
Minor & Daniel, Schafer’s Building. 
Wm. H. Sands, lith & Bank Sts 
RvustTBuRGH. Wm. M. Murrell 
TAZEWELL. A.J. & 8. D. May. 
WARRENTON. Grenville Gaines 
WILLIAMSBURG. Archibald C. Peachy. 


“ 


WYTHEVILLE. Biair(F.5S.)& Blair (Jno. C.). 


Washington. 


CoLFax. M. B. Kelley 

EVERETT. Delaney & Gamel. 
FAIRHAVEN. Eli Wilkin 

NortH Yakima. J. A. Rockford. 
O_ymria. ©. V. Linn 

PomERoY. 8. 8. Cosgrove 
SEATTLE. Emmons & Emmons 
SPOKANE Fauis. King & Leigh. 
Tacoma. E. G, Kreider 


West Virginia. 


Appison. Dorr & Taylor. 

BLUEFIELD. Ben W. Terry. 

BUCKHANNON. C. C. Higginbotham, 

CHARLESTON. Brown, Jackson & Knight 
or Payne & Green. 


Johnson, Watts & Ashby. 
CLARKSBURG. W. Scott. 


HUNTINGTON. 

Vison, McDonald & Thompson. 
Finewoop. D. M. Wotring 
NEW MARTINSVILLE. §. B. Hall. 
PARKERSBURG. Van Winkle & Ambler. 
PHILIPPI. Dayton & Dayton 
RaVENSWOOoD, N.C. Prickett. 
WHEELING. Erskine & Allison. 


Wisconsin. 


Antigo. J. H. Trever. 
ASHLAND. Wm. F. Shea. 
BoscosEL. John D. Wilson, 
BRODHEAD, Burr Sprague. 


CHIPPEWA Fats. W. H. Stafford. 
CLINTONVILLE. Goldberg & Hoxie. 
CUMBERLAND. H. 8. Comstock. 
DARLINGTON. Orton & Osborn. 
DODGEVILLE. Reese & Carter. 
Eau CLatre. L. A. Doolittle, 10066th Ave, 
ELKHORN. J. B. Wheeler. 
ELLSWORTH. A. Combacker. 
FLORENCE. J. E. Abbott. 
Fond pu Lac. N. C. Giffin. 
HARTFORD. H. K. Butterfield. 
HAZEL GREEN. H. D. York. 
JANESVILLE. 

B. F. Dunwiddie, 165 Madison St. 
Jerrerson. W. H. Porter, 
La Crosse. E. C. Higbee. 

- McConnell & Schweizer. 
LANCASTER. Bushnell & Watkins. 
MADISON. Lewis & Briggs. 

ManiTrowoc. Nash & Nash. 

ad G. G, Sedgwick. 
MILWAUKEE. 

Miller, Noyes & Miller, 102 Wisconsin St. 
Duane Mowry, 10 Grand Avenue. 
Winkler, Flanders, Smith, Bottum & 

Vilas, 401 E. Water St. 
NEILLSVILLE. O'Neill & Marsh. 
PHILLIPS. M. Barry. 
hupron, Carter & Dunlap. 

SHawano. G. C,. Dickinson. 
STURGEON Bay. O. E. & Y. V. Dreutzer. 
SuPERIOR. D. E. Roberts. 
WAUKESHA. Ryan & Merton. 
= D. H. Sumner. 
Waupaca, E. L. & E. E. Brown. 
West Superior. F. 8. Parker, 217 Breunig 
Block. 
Reed, Grace & Rock. 


Wyoming. 


BuFFALo. Chas. H. Burritt. 


CANADA. 


Manitoba. 


BRANDON. Geo. R. Coldwell, 
Henderson & Matheson. 


WINNIPEG. Hough & Campbell. 


Nova Scotia. 


SYDNEY, CAPE BRETON, 
Gillies & MacEchen. 


Ontario. 


BRIGHTON. J. W. Gordon, 
Forest. Wm. J. Porte. 
PRENTICE. G. E. Schwindt. 
Picton. Allison & Allison. 
Str. Marys. Leonard Harstone. 
TORONTO. 
Crombie, Worrell & Gwynne, 18-20 King 
St., West. 
WELLAND. Harcourt & Cowper. 


Quebec. 


SHERBROOKE. Brown & Morris. 





_ ADVERTISEMENTS 





Every agent admits that with the exception of the 
bicycle he sells, 


Victor Bicycles are Best. 


Such straws show conclusively the way the wind 
blows. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. A. CG. SPALDING & BROS. 
BOSTON, DENVER, SPECIAL AGENTS, 
WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO. CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 


— 


_ 


If You Want to Live Well : 


and enjoy good heaith, it is essential to secure 
such brands of food products as are known for 
their purity. A visit to our kitchen, (the largest 
and only Soup Canning Establish- 
ment always open to visitors), 
is a revelation to the most fas- 
tidious. Ask for “Franco Amer- 
ican Soups.” All grocers sell 
them. 
Sample can, your choice, mailed on receipt of 
postage, 14 cents. 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Consomme, Tomato 
French Bouillon,Chicken,Chicken Gumbo, Julienne, 


Printanier, Mutton Broth, Mulligatawny, Vegetable, 
Beef, Pea, Clam Broth, Pearl Tapioca. 


Franco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 
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Monongahela House, 


bee 


Sas s ein Sa (CAPACITY 
oe Ann i CAPACITY, 


Peiiiiuae 200 ROOMS. 


te PRVVVUTBATA 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
eee bean PASS THE HOTEL TO ALL DEPOTS. . 
." NEAR POST-OFFICE, COUNTY and U. S. COURT HOUSES. 


RATES FROM $3.00 UPWARDS. 
Ss. S. BROWN, J. MONTGOSIERY, 
Proprietor. Manage 


STOCKTON HOTEL, @® UE aT NJ, 


THE TARGEST AND FINEST ‘SEASIDE HOTEL Nv THE WORLD. 
F. THEODORE WALTON, 
GRAND HOTEL, N. Y., Owner and 


Under Same Managemen 





OUTING BUREAU 


t HYGEIA, 0m, conor, 


OLD POINT ¢ OMFORT, ith its histor ortress Monroe, washed by the waters of Chesapeake Bay and Hampton I 
{ many ant eve ir er I tory, among them the most notable being the wonderful Merrima 
f the most interest sections of the United States, and should be overlooked by none 
afew yards from Fort Monroe, is the rendezvous for prominent 

xur eme — seldom met with in ar 
y charged with oz one; the freed m from malaria: the be 
‘ valli air of restfulness and | sness, make this THE lea 


> PIKE, Manage! 


peopie | 


(y 7 » z . 7 4 
amr es Pracve Rag, Gye eo" 
ey) Lenne en 
FRANCONIAZNOTCH, WHITE MOUNTAINS, PROFILE HOYSE. 


For illustrated circular, address TAFT & GREENLEAF, Proprietors 
C. H, Greenvear, of the Vendome, Boston 





OUTING | BUREAU 
LAKE GEORGE. 4 TRL E SAGAMORE * SEASON 1893. 


GREEN ISLAND, BOLTON (WarrEN County, N. Y.), ON LAKE GEORGE, & 
REGULAR OPENING JUNE 20th. ° SPECIAL RATES FROM JUNE 1st TO JUNE 20th. 


iT 


. _ 
eae Pr 


PN Fee Ty Sere me dy 


initia: “TH E SAGAMOR E, 


PROPRIETOR. GREEN ISLAND, LAKE GEORGE. 


Lake George, with its crystal waters, island gems, rugged mountains and forests, can be best seen in this imme¢ i ate vicinity, 
"THE SAGAMORE consists of many handsome structures built on a succession of terraces, is surrounded with balconies, public and 
private. Every room in the house has a view ot the lake Elegant suites of rooms, hot and cold baths, toilet rooms, electric 
elevators No long flights of stairs to climb. A /verfect and Thorough System « rinag Vo Malaria. No / 


Vo Mosquitoes. Pure Mountain Air. Pure Spring Water, Cir ulars and plans of 1 ns sent upon application 
Address M. O. BROWN, Lessee AnD Proprietor, 
Botton Lanpinc Post-Orrice, Warren County, N. Y. 
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stands 
head of the famed Winnipesaukee, than which there is no more beautiful lake in the world, he hotel is comparatively new 
mpleted in 1888), of ap »proved arc hitecture and construction, and furnished with all modern improvements, ‘The cuisine and service 
the first grade and maintained with special reference to the ak alee of f patronage with which the hotel is honored, 
“Opens June 24, 1893. Reached by either of the great White Mountain routes from Boston. is from Boston & Maine 


aol I Trai 
1 Lowell R. R. Stations. Please send for illustrated circular, J. L. HUNTRESS & SON, Managers. 
20 


Address, until June 20, SEARS BUILDING, BOSTON. 
After that date, " CENTRE HARBOR, N. H. 


a SENTER HOUSE at Centre Harbor, New Hampshire, is in the 


gateway of the hite Mountains, at the 


GEORGE H,. PEARL, Assistant Manager, 





OUTING BUREAU 


ww’ THE # STILLMAN, 
#+—CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AN ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF HOTEL. 
WE See SS de 
EvLectric LIGHTs IN 
EVERY Roos 
(OKO) 


| CENTRALLY LOCATED 
' 


| \@K: ©) 


; eee WITHIN THRE! 
MINUTES’ WALK ( 
rue Principat Stores 
AND THEATR 


HENRY F. ROESSER 
MANAGER 


THE STILLMAN, 
On THE Famous Euc.iio AVENUE, 
CLEVELAND, On10 
TOURISTS, RAILROAD MEN, and COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS will find in Tue Stittman all the comt 


and elevance of the most refined home, and a cuisine and service unexcelled 


CLIFTON - SPRINCS : SANITARIUM, 
— = ae So ES SL Sa Se a] 





Un 


‘ , ‘ 
uo - abet é mA . Sale 


CLIFTON SPRINGS, . NEW YORK. 
For Pamphlets giving full information Address HENRY FOSTER, M.D. CLIFTON SPRINGS, N.Y. 


“ Clifton has come to be a word of tender and grateful memories in a multitude.of homes throughout the entire world.” 


35 
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THE. MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL, “”" ee aks 


“THE LAND OF eis SKY.” 


—— or ° 


+ 
LARS EC We eee a 5 
.. a 7 


THE IDEAL WINTER AND SUMMER RESORT.—— 


Dr. W. F.. ROSS, Proprietor. 


Only a short ride from 


TEBROADWATER statute 
| eae 


stone Park, just out 
Helena, Montana, one 
the st interesti of 
nderful new W cate rm 
ena Hot Springs 

nost charming rest 
for parties en 

» Pacific Coast 


I sed with the most 
r xhi ta rf 
t, su itry days 

; the m st wor 


THE BRO ADW ATE =" is a finely-built and m« eee = t sh rn dagen appliance f 


team heat ; large, 
iiry, well-ventilated and beautifully-furnished rooms ; hot as ‘ 


ents and service equal to any in the world; its table of the highest standard of ex ; I nabl 
THE BROADWATER is an ideal tome for the tourist, or for the transient and permanent guest. 


Address for particulars, 


ARTHUR W. CAMPBELL. 
39 





OUTING BUREAU 


THE BURNET HOUSE. = = 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


in the West. Its central location, its elegance, its sanit 
fronting on three streets with wide oj 


On the south side 
t particularly pleasant during 


and finest hotel structures 
spaciousness, covering over one acre of ground, 
is an open Pla 


it most desirable for transient visitors and tourists. 
southern breezes, make i 


1 


S one of the largest 
excellence and 


make 


space in the rear, 
and 


with tropical plants 
summer months. 


It has entertained every President of the 
ind prominent personages of this and foreign lands 


Generals of the Army, « ) 
T. W. ZIMMERMAN, Manager. 


flowers, which, with the 


United States visiting Cincinnati since its opening, as well as 


ST. HUBERT’S INN, Miitoniack Mountains. 


ESSEX Co., NEW YORK. 


Electric bells, steam heat, open fire-places, ba 
The table is unexcelled; fresh milk, crea 


A NEW hotel, modern in construction and complete in every particular. 
rooms, etc, The rooms are large, tastefully finished, and lighted with gas. 
Tue Inn is located at the entrance of the Adlounduik Mountain Rese 


and vegetables being furnished from proprietors’ farm. 


where is good fishing and hunting, the finest mountain scenery, and two of the most beautiful lakes 
BEEDE & HOUGHTON, PROPRIETORS. 


4u 





we OUTING BUREAU 
ADIRONDACK WILDERNESS. 


THE NEW BLUE AXNOUNTAIN LAKE HOUSE, 


Hamilton Co. e e BLUE MOUNTAIN LAKE, e e¢ New York 





YOMPLETED last year, the New Blue Moun- 

( a % lake House is one of the best and 
t hotels of the 

na high elevation 


IN THE VERY HEART OF THE GREAT 
ADIRONDACK WILDERNESS, 


iinst all forms of hay fever, 


cottages, furnishes 


ay 
people. 

flords a view of 

e, dry, invig- 

breezes blowing 

immy and resinous 

h and longevity. 

With an dant supply of pure mountain 

spring water, perfect drainage, absolute 

freedom from malaria, and everything new, 

1 , the Blue Mountain Lake 


tracti spot for the tourist 





Qpen from 


HOLLAND, 


Proprietor. 


ae ae 


INN, 
Wissahickon Heights, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE WISSAHICKON INN, beautifully locate 


Iotels in the 
ces and con- 
1gements, lux- 
urious furnishings and a tab] rpassed by any metro- 
politan hotel, th kon is perv d by an air 
of luxurious restfulness that has made it the home of an 
unequalle 1 class of patror » the Spring, Summer, 
and Fall hor ker, and to the tourist visiting Phila- 
delphia for week or day, the Wissahickon is a most 
attractive abiding-place. he Inn will open May 2oth, 
under the same management as last season, and the 
mfort of the guests. 
particulars, circulars, rates, etc., address 

Ss. ATTICK, 


Proprietor. 
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“THE QUEEN'S HOTEL. ‘TORONTO 


—_———_- 


Me 
STRICTLY 
FIRST-CLASS 


APPOINTMENTS. 


ae 


Patronized by Reuyaty, Nobility, and the best families. 
Terms $3.00 to $5.00 PER Day. McGAW & WINNETT, Proprietors. 


=—QUEEN'S . ROYAL | Aol e —— 


VIAGARA 


ON < 
THE Sa ey Ae —— 


LAKE, = 


i 
Ne 


iis 
. 


QUEEN'S ROYAL HOTEL 
MIACARA ON THE LAKE 


THIS FASHIONABLE SUMMER RESORT is pleasantly situated in a private park, on Lake Ontario, at the 
mouth of the Niagara River. All modern improvements, Good Bathing and Fishing. Open from June to Sep- 


tember, For further particulars apply to 
McGAW & WINNETT, Proprietors. 
Also of Queen’s Hotet, Toronto, 
Toronto's Best Hotel, Patronized by Royalty, Nobility, and the Best Families, 
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R EDONDO HOTEL, REDONDO BEACH, 


— Los Angeles County, California. 


THE FINEST WINTER AND SUMMER RESORT INC ALIF¢ , eighteen 1 f 
edondo Railway and Sar ata Fe ‘ moe é An gant Family He an | Dining Hall, with Ocean Views from « 
l apm rents n ‘ . Best lennis Ce extn aie State. Fine Boatir id Fishing. PBathin 


G. W. LYNCH, Manager. 


E LINDELL, tai mo 


Corner 6th Street and Washington Avenue. 
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HOWE & CHASSAING Proprietors. 
Bassett HENDERSON. 
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HE (SATARACT HOUSE | 





NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


‘DOeUR NK “XAVIMAAAA “Af 


OPEN UNTIL NOVEMBER. 


Best Hotel at Niagara. 


; At the above hotel, which is the best hotel at Niagara. will be found a map room, containing all the map 
issued of this locality, and also designs showing the utilization of the immense water power undertaken by tl 
' Cataract Construction Company.” 

__ Anew and unique feature which has been placed lately in the hotel is a perfect model of the tunnel and work 
of this company, showing at a glance their method of developing this enormous powe! This model, which ha 
just been finished at a large expense, is twelve feet long and four feet wide, and exhibits not only the America 
Falls and the tunnel in operation, but also a working model of the power house, penstocks, inlet, turbines, etc 


ee IS popular 
resort, Ove! 
looking the Del- 
aware and Le- 


high Valleys, will 
be opened in June for 


the season of 1893, unde! 
the proprietorship of W. A. 
ELMORE, late of the Fifth Avenue 


@RSTON. | ae Hotel, New York City. 
Paxinosa Inn rests on the crest of Weygat Mout 
ain, two miles north of Easton, Pennsylvania, is 1,000 feet 
ae th sea, and Coo feet above the Delaware River, which | 
immediately below the Inn. It is heated by steam, lighted by gas an 
electricity ishandsomly appointed, has uw urpassed views, and acommodates 300 guests In rooms, ever 

one of which has an unobstructed rural view extending for miles 

Iwo hours from New York by Lehigh Valley or New Jersey Central roads. Two hours fro 
Philadelphia by Pennsylvania, or Philadelphia and Reading. Electric road formerly running to Shawne 


Spring, now being built to the Inn, will transport passengers and ai ige from depots. 
Bowling, Boating, Fishing, Tennis, Billiards, Music, and Dancing Hall. 
EVERYTHING STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 

For terms address W. A. ELMORE, Filth Avenue Hotel, New York City, 


OR EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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BEDFORD SPRINGS. da ee il 


vyvvryvy 


CHIEF attraction at Bedford is the mineral spring. Enthusiasts declare that no medicinz al water in the world is it 
and certainly it has worked many won pte res, The water is used for dyspepsia, for hepatic affectior 


ts disez and countless other 
tem worn t by w . 


THE BEDFORD SPRINGS HOTEL, 


jual 
s equal, 


diseases of the 
stomach and intestines, for sec 


ondary dise of the lungs, for gout, k 
ills; and it s especially efficacious in | udu u 


roomy, comfortable, and luxerto us hom , a 
passed in grar de ir With pure n 


intain air, m 
is no re 


lculated to entert ais “a B. ‘DOTY, | Bedford, Pa 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


ountry better cz 


= 
> 


| = SS 
Asbury Park, oo Jersey, ! Six mil s below law a h, is —_ 1e 


1e among a intic Coast Resorts, Avenues 100 to z 
» feet meet the famous Board Wa!! t 


200 
as 


—— The Coleman Hous eo 


and focal point of this busy 


jue crowds of happy idlers, 


Is situate at the centré 
A liberal table, good service, perfect beds, ener y lent apoclates 
combine to make The Coleman’ the best in: 


aan , ded t Ce iu avoidance of undesirabie 
100 Trains a di ay Between New \ rk and Philadelphi a and 


Hook boats from Rector Street P ier, Nor 
Street ferry, or the Pennsylvani a lines from Cort on Stre 


R.R. from B road Street station, or Reading R.R. 
For rates, rooms, or 


arated b 


guests, 
Asbury Park. From New York use the delightful Sandy 
th River, or the itral New Jersey line from Liberty 
et and Desbrosses St 


reet ferries, wt Philadelphia take Pennsylvania 
mm ‘Tweifth and Market Street statior 


information, address WILLIAM M. BATES, Manager, Coleman House, Asbury Park, New Jersey. 


:. 
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WALTER'S SANITARIUM “*s"s2205 






ANRC ITT, 


Ps 


WERNERSVILLE STATION, Philadelphia & Reading R. R,  ™Mitway, between Phitadelphia 
POSSESSES UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES. 
Circulars giving full information sent on application. 
Address all communications, 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park (near Reading), Pa. 


Terms extremely moderate. 





EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 


(TWENTY-FIVE MILES NORTHEAST OF KANSAS CITY, ON THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST Paut RY 





AZ Reh THE ELMS 


is a beautitul, 

>  imodious hotel, 

wa ated in. the 

— of a picture 

ah wooded estate o! 

1 thousand acre 
cation healthy, NO 
MALARIA, NO MO 
a» SQUITOES; « 

* ped with every ! 
ern convenience ; | 
furnishings are | 






aye 


$C a 
: Paw 






ee a cao ‘ : = rious and eleg 
= Seer “im | ae fat. ‘ complete bathing 
a TwE ErwWs “1 L = 


Ta y 
Pet ae mr tablishment conn 
ye CAVA SWNT) > as ed; hot Sulph 
° “~N . TT > 
— ~ Saline, Turkish, Rus- 


The Most Charming ALL-YEAR-ROUND Resort in America. 


sian, and Electric 
baths, administered by trained attendants. White for illustrated pamphlet. 


Address : 


EXCELSIOP SPRINGS COPIPANY, EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, M0. 
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HOTEL ‘o RENNERT 


: . 





“BALTIMORE, 


A\® 


THIS HOTEL POSSESSES ALL MODERN 


IMPROVEMENTS, AND IS FIRST- 
CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


ru 


EUROPEAN PLAN. FIRE-PROOF AND 


SUBSTANTIAL. 


- 


PLEASANT LOCATION 


\= oe”. 
oe 


my Waa 


= 
—— 


CENTRAL & 


UT 100 OF THEM WITH BATH. 


Capacity, 300 Room 


Bi sete} 





gael | 
THe OTEL P ARLINGTON 









poe ‘ ‘ 
Beers de 


teem ? 

= ‘ 4 + “ 

4 pe a Pa ny 
4 ; 7 wl : 
a ay 





Park and new 
ymmodations in 


1 "lean 17th, 1893. 


Charmingly situated, fronting the 
Bath House Offers th finest ac 


Richfield Sprit Wi 


idress 


bk. M. EARLE, 
f HOTEL BRI 


HOTEL OT ag 


FIFTH AVENUE ano FORTY- SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
. ; E. M. EARLE & CO., PROPRIETORS. 


Proprietor, 
POL, New York, 


New Yorn 


CAgLe AooRess, © @RISTOLIA,’ 
“A family hotel of the highest order for permanent and transient guests.” 
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THE GLEN House. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, NEW HASIPSHIRE. 


we : we 


IRpAAAaE i BP, . 
S| ‘SS 





a seal Poa ee es oe 


——— 


THE GLEN, a valley unrivalled in natural beauty, at the very foot of Mount Washington, with the grandest views of t! 
greatest and most beautiful peaks of the entire White Mount: 1in section, 


THE GLEN HOUSE, a new and magnificent hotel, completed in 1887, with all modern conveniences and such perfe: 
equipment as is seldom found in summer resorts. A luxurious home, unsurpassed in charm and restfulness of location, in ae yu 
ness of climate, in grandeur of scene ry surrounding ; in every attraction to interest and entertain the seeker after health, the t 
the mountain climber, the rider, the driver, the fisher, and the hunter. 


vienghain, Magnet, aie CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, “Waite Mountains, N. 1. ; 


THk SW eT ee eee eases, wert Virdatn. | 
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Surrounded by mountains of surpassing grandeur and wondrous beauty, 2,000 fec' 
above the level of the sea ; free from insect pests and malaria. Buildings h: indsome § 
and substantial—brick. Main building 300 feet inlength. Seven handsome cottages and §& 
separate ball-room. Drainage perfect and sanitary conditions unsurpassed. 

For Rates of Board, Map of Routes, and all further information, apply to 


W. B. Bishop, Manager, SweeT SprINGS, Monroe County, West V: 
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THE . CHEQUAMEGON.,: *SHEAND. 
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HE Hotel Chequamegon, situated upon the southern shore of Chequamegon Bay, 
an arm of Lake Superior, ought to reccive a visit from.all strangers visiting 
the World’s Fair. The house is expressly intended to supp'y the wants of 

summer visitors tempted to this region by the cool, comfortable weather and the 
strengthening properties of the air from the pine forests in this vicinity. 
GEORGE H. HOPPER, Proprietor. 


Ashland is reached by the M. L. S. & W. R’y, with two daily through-trains with Wagner Palace Sleeping 
Cars between Chicago, Milwaukee, and Ashland via Chicago and Northwestern from Chicago, + 


‘THE ANTLERS, 509,358" 


S| Ee 












. 2 iS ‘ / 
OLORADO SPRINGS stands easily at the head of the resort cities of the Rocky Mountain region. In the extent, variety, and 
* , magnificence of the scenery by which it is environed, it is without a rival on the American continent and possibly upon the 
globe ; while its superb climate lends an additional charm to the pleasure with which these wonders of scenery are viewed. 
lo fully enumerate these, is impossible here ; it must suffice to say that in the immediate vicinity of Colorado Springs are such world- 
famous scenic wonders as the Garden of the Gods, Glen Eyrie, Monument Park, Manitou Springs, and Ute Pass, together with a 
half-dozen stupendous and awe-inspiring canyons and the Broadmoor Casino ; while towering above all is great Pike’s Peak, 


i 


,,_, -HE Ant ERs, Colorado Springs’ foremost hotel, occupies a commanding position upon the western edge of the city and in 
full view of the great mountain range dominated by Pike’s Peak. ; 

World’s Fair visitors with limited time, but who yet desire to see something of the Rocky Mountains and the great mid-continent 
plateau, can accomplish this at the minimum expenditure of time by coming directly to ( olorado Springs; while those making the 
a. cant trip are strongly urged to plan their journey via Colorado Springs, since they will thereby traverse en route the grandes’ 

ae = sd A ees es 7 
¢ Rocky Mountaia region, For all information, address EB. BARNETT, 


a . ¢ 
- Tue AnT.Lers, Colorado Springs, Colo 
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THe water and ice used are vaporized and frozen on the premises, and certified 
as to purity by Prof. Charles F. Chandler. Hotel overlooking Central Park, 
Fifth Avenue, 58th and 59th Streets, New York. HicHest Cass. ABSOLUTELY FiRE- 
Proor. On American and European Plans. Within half a block of Sixth Avenue 
Elevated R. R. terminus. Fifth Avenue Stages and Cross-Town Cars pass the door. 


F. A. HAMMOND. 


MURRAY Hk HOTEL 


PARK AVE., 40th and 41st STS., NEW YORK. 
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HUNTING & HAMMOND 
ere one block from Grand Central Station. A hotel of superior excellence, on @ 
“~~ both the American and European plans. It occupies the highest grade in New J 
York, and is the healthiest of locations. For transient guests, tourist travelers, or as 
residence for families, no healthier nor pleasanter place can be found in New York City 
CABLE ADDRESS, “MURRAY HILL, NEW YORK.” 
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Wate as A 


17 HE BEST LOCATED and the most commodious Hotel at Narragansett Pier, 
Jt situated between the Casino and the bathing beach. The main portion, 
* fronting on Beach Place, is a large five-story structure, while an extensive 
wing runs on to the edge of the surf. On either side are broad piazzas, so that in 
me direction the gayety of the Casino can be easily witnessed, while on the other 
the animated life of the beach, or the varying aspects of the sea can be enjoyed. 

The Hotel is thoroughly attractive in all its appointments, richly furnished, 
irtistically decorated, and fitted with all modern improvements, including electric 

lights, Otis elevator, modern fire-escapes, electric bells, private baths, and im- 
proved sanitary arrangements, while the rooms are large and cool, and can be had 
singly or en suite. 

In connection with the Rockingham, Clark’s Hall—the Rockingham annex— 
inder the same management, has thirty-eight large, fine, airy, and well-furnished 
oms, With parlors, etc. Meals may be taken, at option of the guests, at either 
ie Rockingham or Casino. 





, Hot Sea Baths can be taken in the hotel. Western Union Telegraph. 
s The Rockingham will be open for the reception of guests June 15th, 1893. 
For further information and particulars apply to 


™ Se . . r 
iS NOT TAKEN. J. G. BURNS & SON, PRoprRiETORS. 
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BRYN MAWR, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE BRYN MAW! 1 
HOTEL is locate 
at Bryn Mawr, « ’ 

the main line of th 
Pennsylvania Raiiroad 
about ten miles west <« 
Broad St., Philadelphia 
The neighborhood is re 
nowned for its DeLicut- 
FUL SCENERY and Ma 
NIFICENT Roaps, th 
latter SURPASSING AN 
In THIS CounTRY. The 
location is a most desir- 
able one, 400 feet abov 
tide-water, and its free- 
dom from malaria ar 
dust, and an abundant 
supply of perfectly pure 
water render Bryn Mawr | 
a most attractive and 
healthy home. The 
hotel building is of 
granite and fireprool 
throughout. 
With all modern ap 
pliances for the conven 
ience and comfort of 
guests; Hydraulic Fle- 
— } vators;: Ice Plant; Ele: 
tric Plant; beautifully furnished, afewith pétfect service, the Bryn Mawr Hotel is a most luxurious, attractive, and convenient 
home for the season or for the visit of a day or a week. 
Trains every 30 minutes from Broad St. station, Philadelphia, reaching the hotel in from 18 to 27 minutes, makes the Bry: : 
Mawr Hotel a most desirable place for tourists visiting Philadelphia. | 
The Hotcl will be ready for guests the last.of May, and will be kept by Miss M. E. Simmons, THe Stenton, PHILa 
DELPHIA, to whom APPLICATION SHOULD BE MADE FOR ROOMS. 
Avon Inn, Avon By THE Sea, New Jersey, one of the most delightful of coast resorts, is under the same management 
Address as above for circulars, rates, and any additional information. 


Crawford House, Fabyan House ¢ Mt. Pleasant House, 


WHITE AOUNTAINS, N. H. 


These Elegant Mountain Hostelries, together with the MOUNT WASHINGTON § 
SUMMIT HOUSE, are known all over the World. 


HE CRAWFORD, standing on the divide between the Ammonoosuc and Saco valleys, nearly two thousand feet abov 
the sea level, is situated in the grandest and most picturesque region of the White Mountains, Thé view from the hot 
piazza is incomparably striking and beautiful. A wide lawn and a placid little lake, the source of the Saco River, co: 
under the eye, while beyond are the higher mountain summits. Near the hotel are Gibbs’ Falls and the beautiful Idlew 
overlooking co Lake. A little further below is Elephant’s Head and the gateway of the Notch, Near this point are t! 

Flume and Silver Cascades, two of the finest waterfalls in the White Mountains. And among its most grand and majestic envir 
ments i* Mount WILLARD. No artist can convey an adequate idea of the view from its summit. In some respects it is more impr: 
sive than that from Mount Washington. The Saco River is twenty-five hundred feet below, and at a glance can be seen a great 
part of the White Mountain Notch in all its grandeur, On the right is Mount Willey, and on the left Mount Webster. The Mai 
Central Railroad winds along under Mount Willard,and thence along the sides of Mount Willey, full five hundred feet above t 
Saco River. The magnificent sweep of the mountain sides, the valley below, and the towering mountains above, cannot 
described. There is a majesty and an awe that must be felt to be understood. ‘There is a good carriage road from the Crawr: 
House to the summit of Mount Willard, 

The Fasyan Houss stands on the site of the first house built for the accommodation of summer travelers in the Whi 
Mountains, and for its healthful and attractive location it has no superior. 

One-half mile east of the Fasvan House, the Mount Pieasant House is located in the very centre of the grand and bea 
tiful scenery of the White Mountains. 

The outlook from the grand piazzas of either and their commodious apartments is unsurpassed. Directly in front of the 
hotels are the lofty summits of Mounts Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, Franklin, Pleasant, Clinton, Jackson, and Webster. In the | 
are Cherry, Deception, Dartmouth, and Mitten Mountains. In the rear are Mounts Tom and Ammonoosuc, from the summits 
which can be seen the Franconia and other distant mountains. A six-mile branch of the railroad leads from these houses to Mc 
Washington by high grades of the Ammonoosuc Valley. There it connects with the mountain railway, which ascends to the sum 
in about three miles, with an average grade of 1,300 feet to the mile. The ascent is made in one and one-half hours. 

There is no place where the visitor can better enjoy the benefits of pure, cool and invigorating mountain air; experience | 
advantages of first-class hotels with all the comforts and luxuries that the city dweller requires in his vacation, and at 
same time be within an easy day’s ride of any part of New England and of New rk City. Persons afflicted with malarial and | 
fever can obtain speedy relicf, and, in most cases, perfect cure, Excursions can be made the same day to the summit of Mount Wa 
ington and return ; through the famous White Mountain Notch to North Conway, to the Glen House, via the summit of Moun 
Washington, Pigkham Notch, Glen Station, and the White Mountain Notch ; to the Profile House, Old Man of the Mountain, a 
the Flume, and return; te Bethichem, Littleton, and Jefferson, and return. 


BARRON & MERRILL, Proprietors. 
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WEST + END + HOTEL 
The } 


LONG BRANCH, New JERSEY 
Most Desirable Seaside 
on the Atlantic Coast 


‘ Resort 
ast, . e © 
HOTEL, AMERICAN PLAN, TT 


COTTAGES, AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN 


+ COTTHGES. a 


—— #« 


THOT HOCHOT CTE E TEETER CECE P EERE eee eee ene ee eee eeee 
A é 
' senna 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR OVER 1,000 GUESTS 


Located on the New Jersey coast, nutes ir and twenty minutes from New York and twi 
ty trains each way daily. 
> § Vv P : 


D. M. HILDRETH 


Ten minutes by rail or twenty-five minutes’ drive from the celebrated Monmouth Park 
» OWNER 


» hours from Philadelphia, with over 
D. M, & W. E, HILDRETH, Proprietors 
1 VTL \NTIC CITY, N. \. d. ss 
" as . “ 


SEASIDE RESORT IN AMERICA. 


« 
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HOTEL BRIGHTON, FROM THE OCEAN 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


—HOTEL BRIGHTON. 





i aS 
F. W. HEMSLEY & SON 
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ST. JAMES HOTEL, — 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 


‘To those who are familiar with the beauties and attractions of Florida, the splendid location, complet 
equipment, and many advantages of the St. James, Jacksonville, are well known, 

Those who visit Jacksonville for the first time during the ‘Present season will find in the St. James a great 
hotel, centrally but beautifully located on the highest ground in the city, facing the St. James Park, and accom- 
modating 500 guests. 

For further particulars, address by mail or telegraph, 


J. R. CAMPBELL. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 


THE ALGONQUIN 


LOWER SARANAC LAKE, 


CONE AND A HALF MILES FROM VILLAGE.) 


Season Fune First to November First. Cutsine and Service good. Al- 





tractions: Finest Lake and Mountain Scenery, Good Sanitation, 
Pure Water Supply, Trout Fishing, ‘Boating, Lawn Tennis, 
Orchestra, etc. Elevation 2,000 feet. 

end for illustrated Pampblet. Telegraph and Post Office address : 
Algonquin, Franklin County, N.Y. 





JOHN HARDING, 
PROPRIETOR. 
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\ OOSEHEAD LAKE, in northern Maine, is the leven lake in New England. 
’ Midway of the lake, and extending into it from the eastern shore, is Mount Kineo, 
a a lofty precipice of flint rock rising abruptly from the water's edge. 


Y :. 
<THE ~ MYT. KINEO « HOUSE * 
a s 
stands on the lake shore south of the mountain—and fine scenery, mountain air, pure 
water, and perfect drainage combine to make it an ideal location for a summer resort. 
For descriptive circulars apply to 


O. A. DENNEN, Kineo, Maine. 


UNITED - STATES - HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. PROP'RS. 
OPEN JUNE 22d to OCTOBER ist, 18938. 
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ot HOTEL + VICTORY. # 


The largest and most magnificent summer hotel in the world, is located on the highest point of land in Lake Erie, and the mos 
picturesque and historic spot in the Great Lake region. The vast building stands on a beautiful eminence on Put-in-Bay Island 
sight of the spot made historic as the scene of C ommodore Perry's Famous Naval Victory, The entire length of frontage occ 
pied 7 the hotel is 600 feet. The main building surrounds a beautiful court n« ar| y 300 feet square. The hotel proper is surrounde 
_ rand veranda 20 feet in width. The grounds and cntire building are illuminated by arc and incandescent electric light 
] coe are over 800 large, airy, comfortable, and elegantly furnished guest he rs ; there are 60 suites with bath, Guest capacit 
1,600; combined dining-room capacity, 2,000. Main dining-room 165 feet long by 85 feet wide and 52 feet between floors. Thea 
is delightfully cool throughout the entire summer, and the hotel commands a magnificent view of Lake Erie in all directior 
Boating, bathing, and fishing are unsurpassed, Electric cars with an actual Seating capacity of ninety-six persons run every fi 
minutes from the hotel to the steamboat docks, Steamers daily for Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, and Sandusky, making close cor 
nections with all railroads. 

Hore Vicrory will open for the season of 1£¢3 on June ts. 

Atrracrions—Electric belt railway four miles in iength ; finest bathing beaches in the West ; finest boating and fishing on fres! 
water: esteun Union tele graph office in the hotel with cable connections with main line; grand orchestra of twenty pieces 
in omparable cuisine ; magnificent furniture, and every modern improvement for the comfort and convenience of the guests 
Bookings for the’ season, address J, K. TILLOTSON, Toledo, Ohio, until June 1st. After June rst address to Put-in-Bay, 


10. 


THE HOTEL del CORONADO, ‘te 


**A unique corner of the earth.”—Cxaries Duptey Warner in “‘ Our Italy.” 


The only perfect Four Seasons Resort in America. “OUR ITALY,” in “‘the land of the setting sun 
the Eden of Southern California, and the Golden State’s favorite Watering Place. An Incomparable Hotel, 
in Incomparable Climate, on an Incomparable Beach, with an endless variety of diversions the year roun 
Distinguished writers have exhausted their superlatives in attempting to describe this 

romantic region and the Oriental magnificence of this huge caravansary. 
For Pamphlets, Souvenirs. etc., address 
Cal E. S. BABLOCK, Manager. 


Coronado Beach, San Diego Co., 
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ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 
3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 15,1893 





These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit 


SSS 
— SSS 


of the Alleghanies, and cirectly upon the main line of the 


Sse 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of its 


splendid vestibuled express-train service both east and west, 


ie Aes 


and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of the 


country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park 
and Oakland during the season. 

The houses and grounds are lighted by Electricity; 
Turkish and Russian baths and large swimming-pools are 
provided for ladies and gentlemen, and suttable grounds for 


lawn tennis; there are bowling alleys and billiard rooms; 


jine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, 
tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in short, all the 


necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health, or pleasure of 


—JUNE 15— 


patrons, 


Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to location. | 


LL COMMUNICATIONS should be acdressed 
to CEORCE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Balti- 
more and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to 
June 10; after that date, either Deer Park or 
Oaktand, Carret County, Md. 
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_ ADVERTISEMENTS _ 


WARWICK PARK SUMMER RESORT, 
ELKHART P. O., WISC 
4% hours from World's Fair City, via C., Mil. & St. P. R 
R.; or Goodrich Palatial Steamers to Sheboygan, and 20 miles 
by Chi. & Northwestern R. R. to Glenbeulah. Carriages at 
both stations. 600 acres of beautiful natural park, surround 
ing the most picturesque of Wisconsin lakes. Quiet, select 


CALIFORNIA: | esesewewereeswomony 
AND BACK | y é ‘LISTEN TO THE” 


FLORIDA (ies coc 


Dee r29 DDO ODD SDPO SSD”D 


Tesss SW = 


s 


CK ES 


< 


22) S222) 2 SS > our monthly ‘* Florida Homeseeker,’ telling 


ideal township and climate High, healthful land 
Freedom from frosts, Swamps and Malaria 
: lakes. Cheap homes sold on $1.00 (and up) per n 
= installments. Cheap tran rtation to settlers d 
By the Santa Fe Route. The pectus Cheap and vo dh el board. Free boatin 
¢ etc. Oranges, Lemons and Pineapples mut rle 


most attractive American tour. Si camer dae eciectntanin Wie 


A new descriptive book, with S 0. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Fa 
the oe STRAW 


above title, containing over 


150 pages and as many pen and f FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES Farm'L ans. 
Oo 


Send for Keterences ri 


. ® : ess, TA A ™ ry . AOOUA ASH 
ink illustrations, seat free on suntonter- Stntarascischevehtote en NTC0.,T : WAS 


receipt of 4 cents in postage, by NEWSPAPER GLIPPINGS {i, Saeeest: 


each. Ve read 1,000 hewspayit ‘rs daily. Send for 


JNO. J. BYRNE, By Clemens News Ag’cy, San Francisco. 


< neaeeenassleiaasieallbn ti cnsacbdamen [eee 


| Piano and Typewriters’ Chairs 
Office waste Mfrs. 
Seen. 
CHICAGO, 





Tourists 


the Erie Lines 


[ps peel Fs ppp 


Offer the most picturesque route between New York and Chicago 
Solid vestibuled trains with all modern improvements and conven- 


iences for safety and comfort in each direction, both via Chautauqua 
Lake and Niagara Falls. 


For tickets and Pullman accommodations, apply at any of th 


401, 271, or 957 Broadway, Chambers Street 


/ 


333 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 200 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. J.; and Jersey City Statior 


D. Il ROBERTS, 


General Passenger Agent. 
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aes Settlers 4 
Not Fools! 


A Spicy Protest! 


WANT YOU to stop adver- 

tising that Londonderry 

Lithia was discovered by the 

doctors to be a remedy for rheum- 

atism, etc. Now, | was. born 

right in sight of that spring of 

yours, have lived there ever since, 

and knew it would cure Rheum- 

atism when your folks wore short 

clothes. I dipped the water with 

a pewter mug, and filled kegs for 

people who had Rheumatism 

years and years before your new- 

fancle d pumps and fancy bottling 

machines were invented. We 

old settlers were not fools, and 

you folks don’t know any more 

about that water than my great 
grandfather did. With all your 

doctors and experts who come 

here you did not know it would cure humors 
of the blood until I told you. ‘Your fancy 
chemists try to tell #ze what is in this water, 
but JZ tell “Zen it was always there, and that 
it would have staid there and cured folks. if 
they had never been born! I may seem 
crusty, but I don’t like to see you folks try 
to shove all the credit ot discovering this 





St) 


ral 


Pea eaicel 


Ete 


spring on doctors and fancy apothecaries. 
o ¢ 


[ee Ps pp a Re A 


Yours for justice, 
J. M. AVERY. 


To THE LonNDONDERRY Liry1A Sprinc Water Co., Nashua, N. H. 


000 


NOTE.—Mr. Avery is a respected citizen of Londond 
and we are very glad to accord to him and his ancestors 
all possible cre dit. We publish his picture by permis 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA CO. 


a 
brad 
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Volume XV., bound in handsome, durable cloth, will be sent, postpaid, for $3.00, or will be exchanged for 


unbound copies of THe Forum in good condition, for 50 cents ; the person making the exchange paying transpor- 


tation charges both ways 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Union Square, New York, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BooKsS ON TRAVEL. 


“ Four-[Frack Series.” 


This is a series of books published by the Passenger Department of the New York Central & Hudsen River 
Railroad and comprises some of the most valuable of recent contributions to the literature of travel 


The Luxury of Modern Railway Travel. 
32 pages, narrow octavo, printed in several! colors on heavy coated paper Illustrated by fine 
| 
Ai 


rom origing 


s 


engravings 
subjects, also a large colored plate inset of a vestibule train and diagram. Most beautiful book 
f its kind ever printed. Sent free, post-paid, on receipt of two 2-cent st 


tamps 


r 


r : te 
The Railroad and the Dictionary. 
16 pages, narrow octavo. An interesting treatise on the subject of railroads, containing an abstract from 
the Century Dictionary, with cuts of the various appliances used in the construction and operation of modern 
railways. Sent free, post-paid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 
oe sta 
America’s Great Resorts. 
A 40-page folder, with map on one side, 16x36 inches, briefly describes and illustrates the principal health 
= I ; I I 
ind pleasure resorts of New York, New England, and Canada, ‘The most 


valuable map ol this region ever 


published. Sent free, post-paid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


Suburban Homes North of the Harlem. 


A 40-page folder, with map on one side, 16x36 inches, beautifully illustrating the territory, including the 
Catskill Mountains on the west, Saratoga and North Adams on the north, and the Litchfield and Berkshire Hills 
n the east and northeast. This is believed to be the finest map of this region ever published. Sent free, post- 
paid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. Ready June Ist. 


Health and Pleasure. 
400 royal octavo pages. Beautifully illustrated with more than 100 engravings, half-tones, and numerous 
maps lluminated ce ent free, post-paid, on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. Ready May 1 


«~¢ i5. 


The Adirondack Mountains. 


narrow avo. Illustrated with a number of original engravings ; 


ilso a new map of this region. 
Sent free, post-paid, « 


receipt of two 2-cent stamps. Ready June Ist. 


32 pages, narrow octavo. The first publication attempting to describe 
and historic interest. Illustrated. : ree, | paid, on receipt of tv ‘nt stamps. Ready June Ist. 


The Lakes of Central New York. 


ion so full of natural beauty 


Qn » 1S 4% y 
Iwo to Fifteen Days’ Pleasure Tours. 
32 pages, narrow octavo. Kegarding several hundred pleasure tours, within reach of 
s& ’ S » I 


trated. Sent free, post-paid, on receipt « 


all Beautifully illus- 


Two Days at , , Falls. 
32 pages, narrow octavo. It gives full i 


cheapest. Numerous illustrations. Sent f1 t-paid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. Ready June Ist. 


how one can see Niagara and vicinity best and 


The Thousand Islands. 


1 
32 pages, narrow octavo, OOK Uf this reg~ion, with 


y new illustrations ; also a new map 
of this region. Sent free, ; t uh 


two 2-cent stamps. Ready June Ist. 


Sarato Lake George, Lake Champlain. 


32 pages, narrow octavo, (ontains ju 


the information wanted by persons contemplating a trip to the* 


famed resorts. New illustrations. Sent free, post-paid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. Ready June rst, 


In the Catskill Mountains. 
32 pages, narrow octavo. ‘The illustrations tell the story. Ready June 


1) Sent free, post-paid, or 
receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


Any of the above works will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or 


Mexico, on receipt of the requisite amount in stamps. Address 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, 


Grand Central Station, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE DEV A\) h: is led to outward display’: at the expense of the 


unseen fittings. Hard woods, tilings, carvings, 
~ ° ° ° : 
FOR stained glass, combined with the cheapest obtain- 

able furnaces and ranges. We are now tearing out 


LOW -PRICE)) these poorly constructed furnaces and substituting 


the ‘‘ Perfect” in hundreds of such dwellings. 


HOUSES Send for Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘‘ Perfect” ene 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 232 & 234 Water Street, NEW YORK. 
Established 1833 127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 04 Union Street, BOSTON. 


when buying a 


| Rai, % The Name to Remember 
—, 


hhe eS “Gap 


Manfy. (¢ (E-, | Ray AY ar 
A. W. GUMP & CO., 
Baril cae “ir | DAYTON, OHIO. 


$30.00 to $50.00 saved on many new and 
second-hand Bicycles. Lists free. Over 
%,000 in stock. Cash or time. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


at SF Flats Office \ aang & are noted for their beautiful colorings; 
Foundry SS Yue DIAMENT’ Ss: a oy ~ a | co rings; 

Tle w Lords or, (01717. |'WALL PAPERS A, - an nt & Co., 1624 Chestnut 
Tle ws Clalogue- tiladelphia. 


PAR QUET, FLOORS ys ag 


For oe sa Halls, Libraries, Sitting, Bath and Dining 


Rooms, Offices, Stores, &c. and ROR DERS for RUGS. 
Also Manufacturer of 
ECYPTIAN and MOORISH IRCULAR 
FRET WORK, CRILLES. : cy aa 
}. Ww. BOUGHTON, Mfr... 1207 Chestnut St., IS a personal letter, but it costs time 


Philadelphia. ' es a al eis 
enmeahen sO) GHToN =: SERWTLIZORR. and money to have 1000 letters written. 


BovenTon SANVILAE, 31 Tremont St Boston, = Edison Mimeograph saves you 
nd for of designs. o charge for estimates. oth im > an oneyv “39 -ulars: ‘ou 
BRS 00K FOR OUR EXHIBIT AT CHICAGO, giles mapa isc ghar Sgeanbcs 
Section Q, MFR'S. BUILDING. can write a letter and make 1000 eX- 
$$$ | 5 act facsimiles in an hour. It’s cheaper 
WANTED. and quicker than any other way. 

Foundryme an to give Aluminum Alloy Composite a s Ey thew ae stter 
trial. 2 per cent. in ordinary cupola wil gieoueanaie And note: Each letter 7s a letter. 


sound and solid semi-wrought iron-castings. Price ®5 No cir ness ab i 

per 100 pounds f. 0. b. Book of information with ’ ” cularness about It. 

poverament rope rt and other indisputable testimonials The Edison Mimeograph copies 
or foundrymen free, ; : ; 

THE HARTSFELD FURNACE & REFINING CO., Music, Drawings, Plans, etc., just as 
42 


Newport, Ky well as it does letters. 





pee ‘6 ry It costs little, keeps clean, and does 
Sea Fe . ! | GOES not get out of order. 
at You can buy it of any first-class stationer or dea’ 
j t eS a7-V ee LE S n type writers or type alte’ vaneline. ' 
Hi Samples of work free. 


ee 2 WALLACE pe SA ene A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


: VE By ATTORNEY, ‘>~ BBE @e NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
ents LL NGTON, D od 
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[SCHE Bp | The Real Hub © 


eESTABEISHED taq, of the universe is not 

" Boston, but 
ye PIANOS , 
es Pl = Cudahy’s 


ENOWNED FOR 


"ONE ILITY HE 
Bean She ey yy te ) Extract 


EASY TEMS, EXCHANGED. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING ARTISTS. BYE Ee of Beef, 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, Vs Rex Brand, 
NEW YORE CITY. J , which is the preserved 
nutriment of pure lee 


| TYPE WV RITERS \a a beef. It makes perfectiy 
delicious Soups and 
AT HALF PRICE. Gravies, giving appetite and health. 


It is unlike the ordinary beef ex- 
Large stock of second-hand machines of | : y : 
all makes at very low figures. We sell, ex-| tracts, and will be a pleasant surprise 


change or rent anywhere in the U. S. to those who haven’t tried it. 
MACHINES SENT ON APPROVAL. 


te Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Everything 





Dealers sell it, or on receipt of 6c. in stamps 
to pay postage we'll send a sample package, 


Guaranteed. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 


» 200 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. ths Omahe = __sNebraske. 


Said the 


Owl 


to himself, ‘‘ If the 
moon I could get, 
whenever I’m dry 


ee ee DD > 


9 Sw 


CALIFORNIA: 
AND BACK $ 


SD 22227? OOO DTP OYDP 


7 


CeeCeCCcecece 
= 
KK CEECECE 


my throat I could | 


ke 


wet; The moon isa 
quarter—with a 
By the Santa Fe Route. The | ayy < «yh quarter I hear; you 
‘ : —/ can purchase five 
most attractive American tour. gallons of 
‘A new descriptive book, with 


the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 


receipt of 4 cents in postage, by A Delicious, TEMPERANCE, Thirst- 
JNO. J. BYRNE, quenching, Health-Giving Drink. 
Good for any time of year. 
Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake of 
larger profit, tells you some other kind is “Just 


| as good”’—’tis false, No imitation is as good 
| as the genuine HIRgs’, 


724 Monadnock Building, Cuicaco. I Lu. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Great Arithmetic Ma dine. 


Mr. C. 1. Wade, Cashier Pittsburgh Nat. It is now in use in hundreds of Banks and 
Bank of Commerce, wrifes: ‘‘1t does Counting Rooms, and in the offices of 
about two men’s work around here.” four Governments. Insures accuracy, 

Mr. Geo. L. Chase, Pres. Hartford saves 60% of time and affords entire 
Fire Ins. Co., writes: ‘‘ We feel relief from mental strain. 
that we could not dis _ nse with ip with The Comptometer is operated 
out causing us great inconvenience : by Keys like a Type-writcr. Per- 

Potsdam Red Sandstone Co., EEE - forms Addition, Subtraction, 
Potsdam, N. Y., write: : ~ BA\a\2 Multiplication, Division, Inter- 
no exaggeration "to say tha Y : ; 
Comptometer enables one man to : est, Percentage, Discount, etc, 
do the work of two. A Comptome- } 
ter used daily several hours contia- Pamphlet Free. 
ually for nearly two years shows ) -. 


lmost no w<« P ¢ 
poet uh eee ie 2 = , Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
The Only Practical Adding Ma- —— 
chine and so good that fake ad- 52 to 56 Hlinois Street. 
ders are trying to bank on the : CHICAGO. 


meter’ tation. 
Compto S reputati BRANCH | 54 Franklin Street 
OFPICE: | New York. 


Are the most useful Optical (Magic) Lantern ma 
Oil, Lime or Elect 
l ight. Catalogue of A 


paratus, View and 


cessories tre 


| . 4 J. B. COL T & CO. 
The Celebrated Hygienic AIR MATTRESS is the only mat- " 7. MFRS., 


tress that is always pure, clean, and healthy; comfortable anc — 4 16 Beckman St., N. Y 
uxurious, It has no equi t neral use cmclypen per meee) . sioeeeuemin 
ged ess. rit for catalogue and testime 


n ple " Columbian Desk Catalogue 160- 
METROPOLITAN AIR Coops C0., 7 Tempie Place, Boston. Pre pages, postage 7c. Desks from 


= ‘e $6.00 to $600.00. 
WE All you have guessed about life Wi et). American Desk & Seating Co. 

insurance may be wrong. If you Pe 4 270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A, 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


POST- “How and Why,” issued by the TYPEWRITERS. 


PENN ITU AFE 21-35 
aa : a = 4 _ . 3 . is Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
aestnut Street, maceipnaia. Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 
TYPEWRITER | 45 Liberty St., New York. 


=+Desks Foldin Beds, BEADQUARTEES, { 186 Monroe St., Chicago, 
Metal hairs, OPIU Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
A to 20 days. o pay till cured. 
Y A.H. Andrews& Co., CHICAGO: DR. J. ees Lebanon,Ohio. 


cases of prolon 


215 Wabash Av. 


GREATAMERI GooD NEWS ; aa 
pam To Lapies, = ~teeeQioryfems 


Greatest offer Now's your time to get 


ders for our celebrated Yeas, Coffess ani GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


, Baking Pow der, and secure a beautiful 
engre. Gold Rand or Moss Rose China T< a Set, Din- | 3 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set 
Watch, PB ; : 


, Brass Lamp, Castor, or Webster's Dict mary. For par- 


tculars address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.., at BREAKFAST. 
> ' = ? tt ugh knowledyve of the natura iws which gove 
P. O. Box .—— Vesey St., New Vi ratic ee" ar ant sendiien ond by a careful ap; 


of the fine properties of ell-selected C« a, Mr. Epps t 


provided our breakfast table th a delicately flavored bevera, 
PHEROUS which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicic 
se « u articles of diet that a constitution may be gradua 


FOR THE built 1 ntil strong e igh to resist every tendency to diseas 
Hundred f subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
HAIR and SKIN, jccicresetne yes 
fatal shaft by keeping ourse ine s well fortified with pure blood 
ts baldness. | 4 properly nourished frame Civt , ¢ Gasett 
ray hair,and dandruff. Makes the hair er: a Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
thick and soft (ures eruptions and diseases pound tins, by grocers, labelled thus: 
oft ‘ Ss ; , } ~ * 
: Saat a cats, Dare, bri anc JAMES EPPS & GO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
: ts. 44 Stone Street, N. London, England 


Fo; Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 26 John St., N. ¥. 


STERBROOKS FALCON 


clegant iressing, Preven 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


**We are advertised sinaaaticinas our loving friends.’’ 


Give Baby Mellin’ S Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright, and active, and to grow 
up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, In- 
valids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged is 


MELLIN’S FOOD; 


For Infants and Invalids. 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of infants,” 
will be mailed free to any address upon 
request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., ecieiiis ater maak 


BOSTON, MASS. Rockville, Conn. 


vA vi h MYA Yh wi NW MM i pp 


+= 


Grand National Prize, 16.600 fr. 


SiX COLD a 


PARIS, 
NICE 
po 
SIDNEY, 


Highly recommended 
for the cure of 


General Debility, Indigestion, 
Poorness of the Blood, *o, 


etc. 
Fever and Ague, ete, Xe i 
Paris: 22 rue Drouot. eth : 


<t FOUGERA & CO., Ageats for U. $.,39 N. William St., W. Y. 
Wy Wri is as aS) WT ty 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


**In its social importance the Bicycle deserves to rank 
next to the railway and the telegraph, among the inventions 
of our waning century.’’ — Prof. Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Dean of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, Harvard University, in the Atlantic Monthly for October, 1892. 


Draisine 
Bicycle 
1816. 


One of the FIRST 
and WORST Bicycles. 


Columbia 


Bicycle 
1893. 


The LATEST 
and BEST Bicycle. 


Made on the most scientific principles by skilled workmen. 
Every part thoroughly tested before being assembled. 
Parts made on the interchangeable system. 
Every Columbia Bicycle is guaranteed. 
We do not have to reduce prices because we give full value for the money, 


and everyone pays the same. We guarantee to all purchasers of Columbia 
Bicycles that we will make no reduction of selling prices during the year 1893. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


Warerooms and General Offices, 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
FACTORIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., New York; 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Columbia catalogue free at our offices and at our agencies; by mail for two two-cent stamps 





“We are advertised by our Joving friends.”’ 


GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nour- 
ished, healthy, bright, and active, and to 
grow up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, In- 
valids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
For Infants and Invalids. 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address upon 
request, 


GORDON L. HENDRICKSON, - 
St. Paul, Minn, DOLIBER-GOODALE co., 


BOSTON, MASS, 


This 
great pro- 
duct represents 
an advance step of 
civilization—the _ be- 


ginning of a pure food era. 
It fully supplies the want that 
lard only half supplied. It is at 


once, more healthful; more delicate; 


more economical than ‘lard for shorten- 
ing, fryi ing and for every cooking use. The 
shortcomings and unhealthfulness of lard brought 


out Cottolene;| the success of Cottolene has brought 

out many imitations. They resemble Cottolene as gilt 

does gold—in appearance only. The quality, delicacy 

and merits of Cottolene are inimitable. The next time you 

have occasion to buy lard, buy Cottolene instead. You will be 
amply repaid for the experiment. Sold in 3 and 5 Ib. pails. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 
Chicago, St.Louis, Montreal, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, &c. 





Piano-Fortes, 


Fifty years before the public, upon their ex- 
cellence alone have attained an 


Pure |UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE © 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in 
TONE, TOUCH, 
Workmanship, 4 Durability 


s strength of Gocoa WAREROOMS: 
mixed with Starch, | 148 Fifth Avé., near 20th St., New York. 

me Ore mas cee aan 22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltsmore. 
more economical, ng an one a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- &r7 Market Space, TT hdiees D.¢ 
| ing, RASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted yw, 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


STATE AND McourRoE STs. 
W. BAKER & C0. DORCHESTER, MASS. . 































Mothers, Infants and 


for Dyspeptic, DELicaTE, Infirm and AGED persons. ~ Sold by DRUGGISTS. Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE 
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If ALL 
Wheels were 
as good as guaranteed 
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Lowell Carpets have been justly celebrated | 
for more than half acentury, To protect buyers 
from deception, the word Lowell is woven in 
capital letters at each repeat of the pattern in | 
the back of 


ALL 
‘ Bicycle Riders 
' would be satisfied. 


a 


on. Itis the SAFEST 


) 

fe All about Ramblers s | Lowell Brussels & Wiltons, 
| ie in the , : The best quality, designs and coloring. The | 
| im handsome catalogue— S| popular Lowell Ingrains are wound on a hollow | 


stick, made in two SOlid pieces, a patented | 





We free at any “ U. S. trade-mark, 
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i or sent by mail 5 

Bs] BE mencnnm e al pets 
fF | GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 





CHICAGO. 
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